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B RUST ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NATIONAL LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


MNalionals save $53,500 a year... 


return 63% annually on our investment!” 


—THE RUST ENGINEERING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“Maintaining current accounting records 
for over 55 diversified projects in the 
United States and three foreign countries 
requires a highly efficient, economical ac- 
counting system and the best in account- 
ing equipment. 

“Our 15 National Accounting Machines 
and 100 National Adding Machines save 
us $53,500 a year, a return of 63°, an- 
nually on our investment. 

“‘Because of these economies and the 


THE NATIONAL CASH REG 





STER 


ease with which National machines can 
be installed, we have standardized on 
Nationals in our Pittsburgh headquarters. 
Also, among the first pieces of office 
equipment at a new job site are a National 
Accounting Machine and a National Add- 


ing Machine.” 
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POWER STRUGGLE IS ON AGAIN. Khrushchev’s new militancy wrecks 


the summit conference and sets stage for a Berlin crisis...........00ceeeeeees 


END OF THE ANNUAL STYLE CHANGE in cars is the way Detroit thinking 
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1953-55 Year Month Week Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago W eek 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) . -183.3*153.1 151.6) 151.6r 152.4 
PRODUCTION 
ee Lae als aon ehvd newane ene Sheed beens 2,032 2,644 2,238 2,102¢ 2,042 
Automobiles , SR oe BOR ee ae ee ee 125,553 135,856 135,402 142,091r 151,328 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $70,752 $78,998 $90,320 $79,475 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)........... 0. cece ec eee eens 10,819 12,684 13,263 13,139 13,350 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbi.).................0008. 6,536 7,178 7,032 6,771 6,794 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)................-008- 1,455 1,410 1,385 1,383r 1,379 
re ee oe Pe ee wad eee inner se Hehe eee 247,488 322,778 324,74: 12,54 311,066 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 66 60 62 61 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of COrs).....ece sees eee ee en eenee 47 47 4¢ 46 46 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 158 15 Slr 156 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...........000 cece ee eees 198 311 3 327 304 
PRICES 
industrial raw moterials, daily index (81S, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 91.5 93.3 92.6 93.3 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ cee ccc ee eee eee 90.5 82.9 76.7 76.9 76.9 
ee ene ew cn eee een a0 bs deeentenss 19.8¢ 19.0¢ 20.5¢ 20.2¢ 20.8¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 Ne. & praia iedegitnk seca hoo wie ou oka 143.9 186.7 186.8 186.8 186.8 
Bere Shees Gumbaes (ivGr Ags, TON)... 0. cc ccc ccc cer ccscccvescceees $36.10 $34.17 $33.50 $33.17 $33.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.).........- cece ee eee eens 32.394¢ 31.560¢  33.000¢ 33.000¢ 33.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).... 0... cece ee eee eceeeees 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... t 21.83¢ 25.05¢ 25.0l¢ 25.01¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $2.04 $2.09 $2.07 $2.03 
Cotton, daily price (middling, | in., 14 designated markets, lb.)............ 34.57¢ 34.63¢ 32.11¢ 32.16¢ 32.17¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, |b Lhe cbeee dW Ree Relate ee eeeeenbecsueee $1.96 $1.78 $1.73 $1.74 $1.73 
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500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............0005- 31.64 58.22 56.15 54.68 55.26 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.59% 4.96% 5.2( 5.29° 5.28% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2 %o 32% 4 4\% 414% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................e00. 60,410 60,138 58,936r 58,695 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...............000. 103,223 101,314 103,048r 102,703 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 32,748 31,871 31,910 31,961 
U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... 32,250 24,504 25,915 25,716 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding...............eccececceseeees 26,424 27,563 27,093 7,199 27,371 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK — % —.. 
Housing starts (in thousands ; OE A April 101.5 142.2 97.8 110.4 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................06- April $296.1 $379.C $394.0 $397.4 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions).................200008 April $16.0 $16.3 $14.5 $15.1 
Bank debits (in billions 4 aor ‘ akalamerd en . April $158.1 $225.4 $245.7 $226.0 
Wholesale prices (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... April. 110.4 120.0 120.0 120.0 
Domestic air cargo (express and freight, millions of ton miles, A.T.A.)...March.......... 22.5 37.5 36.2 39.9 
Preliminary, week end May r Revised, 
Not avatiabl # Date for ‘Late u n 
THE PICTURES 25, 26, 27—Russ Melcher; #8—UuP Q Melcher; 32-33 
t wn F f rce, all other surte v r 95 
Westing! Joe Nettis 33-134 44 
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ANOTHER REASON FOR CHOOSING 


OWENS-ILLINOIS CORRUGATED BOXES 


- f 












How Owens-Illinois designed a new flute 
for up to 17% greater crush resistance 


MR. STRONGBOX 


LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: \fter five years of research, Owens-Illinois has redesigned C-flute, a standard 
Atlanta, Ga 5 cnet Vile Cine N.Y corrugated arch, to make it stronger than any previously available. 

Aurora, Ind. Los Angeles, Calif For corrugated-box users, this new C-flute means: 1) greater protection 
Bradford, Pa. Madison, Ill. your product because of increased resistance to crushing, 2) a more rigid 
Bristol, Pa Memphis, Tenn. 19 ; i 2 ss : . 1] 
Chicos eal aig” eee oard, 3) more positive folding during assembly, and 4) fewer high and k 


Dallas Texas Miami Fla. areas, resulting in better printing. 

ae rotten bi Secret of the new C-flute is a structural change in the corrugated arcl 
¥ 1 cn Inneapous, Ninn, 1 . -~ ) 

ieee he rs NI. which gives it up to 17% greater flat-crush strength. Result: a better box at 
Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Calif.* no extra cost to the user! 


Salisbury, N. C. We have a plant near you and if Owens-Illinois can’t package your product 


*These plants include the facilities of the in col rugated., nob« ry can! 
National Container Corporation of California. ; 


PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION Owen S [Lui NOIS 


FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER GENERAL OFFICES « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


| 
HOUR OF DECISION 


iS THIS YOU? How many times, after the call bell stops 
clanging, the customers stop phoning, and people stop 
asking questions, do you walk into the quiet shop to face 
up to the really vital decisions? 

“How can we compensate for the rising costs of mate- 
rials, overhead, payroll, maintenance?” “How can we 
keep producing the exacting tolerances, finishes, and 
quality our markets are demanding?” “How can we 
improve our production efficiency so that our narrow 
profit margin will not disappear altogether?” “How can 
we meet and beat the increasing world-wide competition 
in our field?” 

One proved answer to these questions is the logical 
replacement of obsolete, inefficient machines. THE 
MACHINE TOOL EXPOSITION — 1960 will back 






— 


# 


_— 


up this fact with 11 acres of the latest developments in 
machine tools. Can you afford to miss seeing new, faster 
machine tools that will produce more efficiently . . . new, 
better methods that will cut satisfying chunks out of 
metalworking costs . . . new, ingenious ideas that will help 
you produce more quality for less cost? 


Tool-up for the Sixties. Plan now to attend the largest, 
single-industry exposition ever held in the United States 
Have your key personnel on hand, too. It’s a once in five 
years chance to examine the latest technological advance- 
ments in automation through numerical controls and see 
why Modern Machine Tools = Production Efficiency! 


Also see the PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 
SHOW on the Navy Pier. One registration covers both. 


< MACHIN,e 
° international 


Amphitheatre 


FORMULA FOR TOMORROW 


Chicago, Illinois 


Sept. 6-16 


THE MACHINE TOOL EXPOSITION - 1960 


For information write to 


NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 


2139 Wisconsin Avenue 


¢ Washington, D.C 
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READERS REPORT 





Trailer “Open House” 


Dear Sir: 

We read with interest the item 
on your In Marketing page |[BW— 
Apr.16°60,p76] relative to General 
Electric displaying small appliances 
to small town dealers in a trailer. 

Admiral and its distributors have 
been doing this for the past several 
years throughout the country. Be- 
cause of the time consumed in get- 
ting dealers to visit distributors’ 
showrooms, we have been sending 
new television, radio, and appliance 
lines to dealers in various sized 
trailers driven by salesmen. The 
results have been most satisfactory, 
as evidenced by our continuation 
of this project. 

Occasionally a salesman _ will 
check in at a local motel and invite 
dealers from the surrounding terri- 
tory to the motel for an “Open 
House” aboard his trailer... . 

CarRL E. Lantz 
PRESIDENT 
ADMIRAL SALES CORP. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Market for Music 


Dear Sir: 

The curious reasoning of Stand- 
ard Oil’s Schackne in connection 
with Esso’s omission of composer 
Landau’s name from its TV show 
credits caused me to do a quick 
double-take. (See Readers Report) 
[BW—Apr.30°60,p5].  Schackne is 
weak in his free-enterprise ideology, 
probably unintentionally but that 
doesn’t change things from Mr. 
Landau’s point of view. 

If the latter’s name was given... 
and if enough persons liked his 
music enough to ask for it at the 
stores .. . and if the stores reported 
this interest to recording com- 
panies ... then a market would be 
created. By interrupting this proc- 
ess at its source Schackne stands 
guilty of controlling what should 
be a free market. Tsk Tsk! 

Mort FRIEDLANDER 
PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVES SERVICE, INC. 
MYSTIC, CONN. 


Alcoholics Anonymous 


Dear Sir: 

The General Service Conference 
of Alcoholics Anonymous which 
consists of some 83 delegates who 
represent our groups throughout 
the United States and Canada met 
for a four-day session here in New 
York last week. Many of them 
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how well does your 
advertising agency 
know business paper 
editors? 





Who’s more apt to be constantly up to date on a market than the men 
who edit business papers for that market? Who’s more likely to spot 
a new sales trend, or a new manufacturing or distribution technique, 
than the “pros” who write about them? An advertising agency’s 
ability to help you capitalize on trends and new developments may 
depend on how well it knows business paper editors. 


We do know them.* Our account people make a point of talking with 
them frequently. This takes time. We make this investment in “‘unpro- 
ductive” time because it gives us a broader and deeper understanding 
of each client’s total business, and of the climate in which it operates. 
Our objective, in serving clients, is not only to be highly creative 


advertising men, but also sound businessme n. 


*There are around 2,200 business papers in the United States 
alone. We don’t know all of them, but we do share the knowl- 
edge of some hundreds of editors on the scores of books serv- 
ing markets emportant to our clients. We know them well 
enough so that frequently editors ask our opinion on develop- 


ments in mutual markets. 
Marsteller. 
Rickard. 


Gebhardt and 
Reed. Inc. 


ADVERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS + MARKETING RESEARCH 
NEW YORK e« PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO «+ HOUSTON 





called to our attention the very in- 
formative and helpful article under 
Personal Business [BW Apr.16 
*60,p 1 15] 

ANONYMOUS ALCOHOLK 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Tax Really Hurts 


Dear Sir 

[ read with some surprise the 
article New Tax Didn’t Hurt So 
Much [BW Apr.16’60,p48]. We 
have grown accustomed to more 
perceptive reporting from your or- 
ganization, and more accurate re- 
flection of the business news 

Of a number of comments at- 
tributed to various companies, only 
One seems to support the head- 
line This was a statement taken 
from the context of the Connecticut 
General annual report. Actually, 
our year was heavily affected by 
the tax burden and we were report- 
ing to our stockholders with some 
gratification that, despite this handi- 
cap, sales, financial and underwrit- 
ing Operations had produced a 
good year 

Our new tax on life insurance as 
a medium of thrift has cost our 
economy some $200-million a year 
in funds that could go to build 
productive capacity. It has penal- 
ized the saver. It has unbalanced 
to a degree, and today we do not 
know how seriously, the sources 
of long-range capital 

The new tax does hurt. It is 
not good for our country 

W. K. PAYNTER 

DIRECTOR, CONN, GENERAL LIPI 

INS. CO 


HARTFORD, CONN 


Debtors Should Pay 


Dear Si 
Representative Emanue! Celler 


recently introduced a bill to pro- 
hibit the Development Loan Fund 
from granting loans to any nation 
in default of obligations to citizens 
of the United States 

During a visit to Greece last 
year, I had talked with Greek 
businessmen and Greek lests at 
my hotel, and had gathered from 


their remarks that they no 


oO 


felt duty bound to honor thei 
debts. While they all believed it 
would be possible to do so with 
some effort, they said that the 
United States was so rich that 
there was no need to make this 
effort 

I hope this bill will go through. 

RICHARD NEUBAUER 

PRESIDENT 
TFRANSKRIT CORP 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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This amazing little machine weighs 
only 6 pounds, slips into your briefcase 
or your desk drawer, yet does just 
about everything a big, heavy-duty 
office calculator does. It’s the new 
Bohn Contex, the brainchild of top 
international designers who have cre- 
ated a full-fledged calculator light 
enough to earry anyplace, easy to use, 
workable anywhere, far less expensive 
and every bit as accurate as its cum- 


bersome ancestors. It’s only 10 inches 
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long, 7 inches wide and 33,4 inches high, 
yet it adds, subtracts, multiplies and 
divides. No other hand-operated ma- 
chine offers such speed. You can work 
it twice as fast as an electric adding 
machine. You can use it anywhere— 
executive office, accounting depart- 
ment, sales route, business trip, plane, 


BOHN CONTEX 
CALCULATOR 
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train, home... anywhere. It has only 
10 keys, enters 10 figures, totals to 11 
columns, includes automatic decimal 
indicator. You learn to work it in min- 
utes. Most remarkable of all is its 
price. Just $125.* You can buy 5 Bohn 
Contex Calculators for the price of one 
big office machine. Try it at any of 500 
dealers. Here are a few. For more de- 
tails, or the name of dealer nearest you, 
write: Bohn Duplicator Co., Dept. J-1, 
444 Park Ave.South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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These people are 
“Ready-to-Buy” 


Now! Sell them with a new kind | 
of national advertising — ; 
National Yellow Pages Service! 
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At the moment they’re deciding to buy your’ they are “Ready-to-Buy.’”’ What better way 
product or service, the “Ready-to-Buys” are to reach your best prospects with your selling 
your most valuable prospects. Survey after message! Now you can do just that — with } 
survey proves that nine out of ten people turn National Yellow Pages Service, the national 
to the Yellow Pages...and they use them when _ service you can tailor to your local markets. i 
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Vital! National Yellow Pages Service will 
complement all your advertising, make your 
advertising complete! Your national advertis- 
ing message delivered locally in the Yellow 
Pages is your last chance, your best chance to 
sell prospects on your product (or keep them 
from switching to another) before they buy! 


Flexible! Fits any geographic marketing 
pattern, method of distribution, advertising 
budget! Over 4,000 Yellow Pages directories 
... over 60 million combined circulation to pin- 
point your precise market whether national, 


regional or a selected area. A wide range of ad 
sizes in any combination to meet your competi- 
tive needs in individual markets. 


Convenient! One contact, one contract, 
one monthly bill — regardless of how many 
directories you advertise in! And like other 
national media, National Yellow Pages Service 
is subject to advertising agency commission. 


Call your National Yellow Pages Service repre- 
sentative at your Bell telephone business office 
for full details on how NYPS can work for you. 
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and buzzes 


All human speech is made up of hisses and buzzes 


This principle has made possible the birth of a 
new communications device—the Hughes Vocoder. 
This device listens to your speech, extracts the 
essence of meaningful hisses and buzzes and reduces 
them to electronic impulses. 


These impulses or digital “bits” are then trans- 
mitted at high speeds. At the receiving end, the 
Vocoder puts them back together. What you say 
comes out in an artificial voice. 


Privacy is an important by-product of this 
process. The message in transmission is actually in 
code. Only another Vocoder can unscramble the 
message. The Hughes Vocoder is thus an important 
communications tool for military, police, defense 
and diplomatic work. 


Another model Vocoder, built on the analog 
principle, sends several messages side by side. By 
squeezing speech, a telephone wire can carry 5 or 
6 times as many simultaneous conversations. 
In radio and telephone, the Vocoder can send a 
number of messages on one conventional voice 
channel without any station overlapping. 


Vocoder is one more example of the creative 
engineering capability of the 5,000 engineers and 
scientists who staff Hughes laboratories. Their 
activities cover virtually every area where modern 
electronics can serve man. 


Other Hughes products include a full range of 
semiconductors—transistors, diodes, rectifiers; 
TV-like picture storage tubes that “remember” 
images; precision crystal filters, microwave tubes, 
thermal relays, special instruments and complete 
industrial systems; new “micro-semiconductors” 
that promise new, even smaller electronic devices. 





Electronics is our business. Perhaps this great 
store of experience and imagination can help you 
directly. We welcome the opportunity to show you 
how our resources can improve your present prod- 
uct or process—or help you turn your new idea 
into a profitable reality. 





Using any transmission system, the Hughes Vocoder is a 
flexible, proven communications device. Weighing only 60 
lbs., Hughes Vocoder is the smallest machine of its type 
More thana laboratory phenomenon, it’s in production now. 





HUGHES 
Communications Division 
5440 W. Century Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 
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HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
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Year-round daily schedules are maintained by C&O Train- 
ferries, key link in the fast, dependable east-west freight service 


route. 





Chessie’s trains come first but there's also room for auto- 
mobiles and their passengers. Motorists choose C&O's comfort- 
able ships for fun and a welcome change from highway travel. 
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Chessie’s Trainferries give you 
a year-round east-west shortcut 


C&O’s fleet of seven modern Trainferries, as big and as fast as many ocean 
vessels, ply Lake Michigan every day of the year on regular schedules, 
bridging East and Northwest. Within a few hours they provide speedy inter- 
change between Ludington, Michigan and the Wisconsin gateways of 
Milwaukee, Manitowoc and Kewaunee. And CLIC, Chessie’s fast, accurate 
electronic car reporting keeps an eye on your shipment on the Trainferry 
Route or anywhere on the C&O System. 


Freight-car-carrying ships are just one of the many outstanding facilities 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. Ship C&O and benefit from them all. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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For example, budget information compiled at Rocket lyne WHAT IBM TELE-PROCESSING MEANS TO YOU 
IS transmitted via microwave to Los Angeles. where it is IBM TELE-PROCESSING means moving data to the right place 
ed by IBM 705 computers, and the results at the right time, and in the right form. Whether locations 
back the same day for overnight printing in oh wre a thousand yards apart or a thousand miles, BM TEL 
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After 31 years of continuous growth and 


We’re changing 


| The Bendix 


To reflect our dynamic growth in such fields as 
electronics, missiles and space, automotive, weapons systems, 
computers, machine tools, instrumentation, nuclear technology, 
hydraulics, meteorology, electrical, marine and 
others, we are dropping “Aviation” from our 
corporate name on June 1, 1960. We do not wish to convey 
the impression that our products and skills are limited 
to the field of aviation alone, although aviation products 
accounted for billings of $388,700,000 in 1959. 


Today Bendix—through 25 divisions and 16 sub- 
sidiary and affiliate companies around the world— 
serves many fields. 

Our success in the rapidly expanding age of avi- 
ation has long obscured the fact that the Bendix’ 
automobile starter drive was the company’s first 
major product. Bendix introduced the type of four- 
wheel brakes that over the years has been used on 
most makes of cars. Bendix also pioneered auto- 
motive power brakes and power steering. Our auto- 
motive business in 1959 totaled $114,300,000. 

A notable trend in Bendix’ recent history is the 
utilization of electronics in many of our major fields 
of activity. These range from automobile radios to 
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aircraft and industrial communications and auto- 
matic flight controls . . . from electronic computers 
and data processing to numerical tape control 
systems for machine tools . . . and from transistors 
and ship-to-shore telephones to sonic cleaning and 
undersea sonar detection equipment. Approximately 
40% of Bendix products are electronic, including 
air defense radar which today guards 25 million 
square miles of the earth’s surface. 

Missile and space equipment accounted for 
$103,000,000 of our total business of $689,692,312 
in 1959. In addition to being the prime contractor 
for two important missiles, Talos and Eagle, we 
are also a supplier of components and sub-systems 








diversification as Bendix Aviation Corporation... 


our name to 


Corporation 
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for most U. S. missiles. Bendix is likewise taking 
an active part in Project Mercury and in satellite 
communications. The first is the program to put a 
man into space. The second will mark a new era in 
communications by using a satellite in orbit as a 
relay station for global radio messages between 
earth stations and aircraft. 
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Bendix also has a growing and diversified nuclear 
program. Since 1949 we have operated the Kansas 
City Division for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
It is a large manufacturing organization employing 
7,500 people engaged in the atomic weapons pro- 
gram. We also supplied control mechanisms for 
nuclear submarines and nuclear industrial power 
plants, and we are playing a part in developing 
the newest U. S. atomic power plants for aircraft, 
missiles and space vehicles. 

Thus, as we drop ‘“‘Aviation’”’ from our corporate 
name, but not from our programs, we face a 
tomorrow where the range of our opportunities 
is broadening at a breathtaking rate. 
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A thousand diversified products 











Your most productive dollars 


can be life insurance dollars! 
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The dollars you invest in Business Life Insurance are 
working dollars. They can make money for you and 
they can save money for you. 

An A&tna Life plan can increase the value of your 
business estate by protection against the shrinkage due 
to estate taxes and transfer expense, for example. It can 
provide working capital when you need it most. It is the 
most economical way to guarantee continuity and man- 
agement stability of your business if there is a death in 
the ownership. it can attract and hold good men. 

“Etna Life's exclusive Business Planning Service will 
make sure your Business Life Insurance dollars are 
working to capacity for you. These experts, working 
through your attorney, will help you establish a plan 
or review your present arrangements. Your Aftna Life 
office makes their services available without cost or 
obligation. 





4etna Life Business Insurance 
plans work for you! 


Improve credit 

Strengthen personnel relations 

Attract desirable employees 

Give you a source of emergency capital 
Assure liquidity 

Offer you income and estate tax advantages 


Protect your firm and your family if death occurs 


ZETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 











2nd Reason Texaco is 1st at Niagara Power 


Four of the six major construction contracts 
on the Niagara Power Project are lubricated 
and serviced by Texaco. 

Niagara is the western world’s greatest 
power project. Contractors are moving 
39,000,000 cubic yards of rock and over- 
burden. They are constructing a 60,000 acre- 
foot reservoir. They are building a great 
power station that will start producing power 
in February, 1961. The $720,000,000 cost is 
privately financed. 

The selection of Texaco by a majority is 
significant. The Niagara contractors must 
keep equipment working, and they must have 


LUBRICATION 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR 


finest lubricants. The first reason for 
ite for Texaco is undoubtedly product 
vy, based on experience 

indoubtedly the 
ive, shown at 
above. This engineer develops Simpli- 
ibrication Plans and stays with the 
. at Niagara or at any other project 

1 the globe. 


second reason is 
» Contractor Represe! 


ontractors know lubrication can mean 


lifference between profit and loss. We 

new book on this bject. Write us 
i copy. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, 
York 17, N.Y., Dept. B-160. 
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POLY FILM 
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Se Now, from The Dobeckmun Division, 
2 4 
iy ets POLYFILM—unconverted—a superior 


polyethylene film for producers and 






distributors who do their own packaging! 
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Wide acceptance proves POLYFILM to be the superior polyethylene film. One manufacturer after another is cat 
on Polyfilm’s unique features to give his products instantaneous shelf appeal. In the paper industry. toilet tissue. she 
paper, picnic plates and cups are all being packed in POLYFILM—and selling better because of it. POLYFILM has cons 
gauge, unequalled machinability, fully controlled wind-up. One close !ook tells you it is glossier, clearer. POLYFILM wil! not 
absorb moisture from paper products, will not become brittle; products stay fresh longer. 

Those using POLYFILM know of another important advantage—free and easy access to DOBECKMUN’S vast experience 
in the field of flexible packaging— yours, too. for the asking. Why not write today for fuller information? 


a! Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio + Perkeley 10. California - Offices in most principal cit 
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This summit fiasco will have very real effects on business. 


On the political side, it draws the Western Alliance closer and unites 
both parties in this country on defense. That means more for missiles 
and missile bases; you saw Wall Street betting on that this week. 


And, more than ever, you can count on a business pickup this fall. 


Defense output can’t be pushed up suddenly and sharply, however 
soon new appropriations may be authorized. Only a crisis, probably over 
Berlin, could cause a quick and dramatic change in business. 


But new defense needs almost certainly will have pervasive effects 
on many aspects of business—soon on manpower, slowly on inventories. 


There’s no reason to expect a consumer buying splurge—short of hot 
war. There is plenty of everything on hand, plus some moderately painful 
instances of idle capacity. And missile building puts more of a strain 
on skilled manpower than on materials. 


We can have guns and butter, too. Yet this can’t entirely rule out 
a shift in public psychology that would set people to hoarding. 


Business displays a better tone, quite aside from world events. 


Personal income is rising at a pretty good rate—fast enough to resemble 
a canter after the slow walk characterizing earlier months. 


This provides the wherewithal to keep the upturn in trade going. 
The trade upturn hasn’t gone on long enough to give manufacturing 
much of a push. But factory output at least has leveled off. 
oo @..... 
Incomes of individuals, when the May results are in, should reach 
$400-billion (at a seasonally adjusted annual rate) for the first time. 


April’s push of $3.4-billion put the rate up to $397.4-billion. This 
climb almost matched the gain for the same month last year and was 
nearly double the rise for the whole of the first quarter. 


The total now stands more than $18-billion above a year ago. 


Earnings of those drawing wages and salaries—particularly outdoor 
workers—now are making up for lost time. April’s sharp gain in employ- 
ment compensated tardily for lost work in weather-hampered March. 


Payments to wage and salary earners in April rose by $2-billion at 
an annual rate to $271.3-billion, $14-billion better than a year ago. 


May seems to be showing another good gain in employment. The 
normal thing is a rise of close to a million between April and May, and 
the limited information available now points to such an improvement. 


The number of people drawing unemployment. compensation, for 
example, has been declining at almost exactly the same rate as last year. 


This does not necessarily mean that unemployment will get as low 
as last May’s 3.4-million, though. The number drawing unemployment 
compensation still is somewhat larger than last year. 
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After a business slide, however brief, leveling out is an improvement 
of sorts. But when this just represents the averaging of many divergent 
trends, the stabilizing isn’t an improvement for everybody. 


That is about all you can draw from the fact that the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of production was unchanged in April. 


Rising production of nondurable goods last month was the factor that 
kept the over-all index level with March. 


For this category, there was a gain of 1 point to 114 (with the 1957 aver- 
age equaling 100). That matched January’s high. 


Factories turning out hardgoods, on the other hand, slid another 2 
points to an index of 106. This was 5 points below the January high 


Output of durables, nevertheless, is 30% above the 1958 trough. 


Declining steel operations are, of course, a principal cause of the slump 
in durables. This shows up in output of primary metals which sagged again 
in April and probably will be off a bit for May, too. 


Nevertheless, there are other weak spots in hardgoods (which help 
explain why steel isn’t doing so well, as a matter of fact). 


Machinery production is off a bit, reflecting a sag in electrical equip- 
ment, and transportation equipment (autos, aircraft) has dipped 


Auto production this month definitely will exceed April’s 580,000, 
marking a turnaround in the slide from January’s 689,000. 


Output of new cars last week climbed above the 150,000 level for the 
first time since February. At this rate, even allowing for the Memorial 
Day holiday, the month should see about 615,000 cars built. 


That total would hit the announced schedule right on the nose 


Encouraged by the report on dealer sales for the first 10 days of May, 
the industry hopes registrations will be very close to output. 

If the first 10 days’ 9% increase over April is being maintained, May 
would turn out the best month since 1955; registrations of U.S.-built cars 


would reach just about 600,000 while imports are expected to add nearly 
50,000 to the total. 


Higher output of autos in May than in April, by the way, will pull 
more than its own weight in a seasonally adjusted production index. The cus- 
tomary performance is a moderate decline in May; this has heen the case 
in seven of the last 10 years. 


Food prices, which were steady to a shade lower, helped hold down 
the Consumer Price Index in April (to be published next week). 

However, the cost of living received no benefits from that quarter 
in May. Between mid-April and mid-May, the cost of food at wholesale 
went up something more than a full percentage point. 


The stable element in prices is the cost of manufactured goods (other 
than prepared foods), virtually unchanged for the last 10 months. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 21, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y, 
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Cans seal in the fresh fruit flavor 





However you prefer your fruit drinks — carbonated, plain, or frozen concentrate — you'll 
enjoy that refreshing, fresh-fruic taste when you buy them in cans. Cans sea/ in all the 


delicious flavor. Cans are easy to carry and to store in your refrigerator. They chill quickly: 


Steel And when you buy cans: no deposits, no returns. ‘“Tin’’ cans are actually 99 per cent steel — 

ee % ; ; ; . : ; : 

A thin sheets of steel coated with a whisper of sparkling tin. Bethlehem is a major 
supplier of tinplate to the nation’s can manufacturers. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





The Rust-Oleum \EW COLOR HORIZONS SYSTE! stops rust and provides lasting beauty 


Homeowners rely upon colorful Rust-Oleum Colorful new beauty for your lawn furniture Rusty bikes, for e le, can be snapped 


coatings to protect tools, pipes, tanks, fix- is yours with a flick of the finger with the back to spark ew with a Rust-Oleum 
tures, metal sash, equipment, etc handy new Rust-Oleum self-spray containers or Mm or 
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From porch railings and ornamental iron to Rust-Oleum coatings assure maximum pro Gutters peeling? 
playground equipment and screens tection and smart, modern color harmony for vanized meta 
colorful Rust-Oleum coatings do the job plant interiors and machinery etc.,need Ru 


Construction equipment users help defeat Long-wearing Rust-Oleum coatings beautify 
Old Man Weather with Rust-Oleum Speedy-Dry and protect costly water tanks to lower main- 
coatings in a broad range of colors tenance costs for industry and municipalit 
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RUST-OLEUM. 
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Hemeowners—Rust-Oleum 

+8 featured in brush and soray 

containers at your nearby 

hardware, paint, lumber 

dealer or department store. 


Industrial users — promot | 
delivery is assured from in- hd | 
dustrial Distributor stocks in ; 
all principal cities of the FREE! Write for plete literature 
United States and Canada. showing the Rust-Oleum 
i and ac tions 
Apply Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer 


over the sound rusted surface after scraping RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION © 2412 OAKTON STREET, EV 
and wirebrushing rust scale and loose rust 
away. Specially-processed fish oi! vehicie 
penetrates rust metal. - w up with 


Rust-Oleum is distinctive as your own fingerprint y There ar 
aR atc 
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SUMMIT CONFERENCE in Paris collapsed this week when the Russians walked cut. 
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Power Struggle Is On 


Khrushchev’s new militancy 
wrecks the long-awaited talks 
and promises a crisis over Berlin. 
But it may be a sign of Soviet 
weakness. 


With the collapse of the summit con 
ference in Paris this week, the world 
once more with the cold 
reality of the East-West power struggle 
Pre-summit hopes for an easier climate 
have been dashed. So have short-term 
prospects for limiting the arms race 
by agreement, for establishing new in 
ternational ground that would 
make this nuclear age less dangerous. 

This is a grim turn in world af 
fairs. Behind it lies a basic shift in 


is faced 


rules 


Soviet foreign policv—a shift away from 
peaceful coexistence to more militancy 
It was this change that led Nikita Khru 
shchev to turn the summit conference 
into a fiasco, leaving Pres. Eisenhower, 
Prime Minister Macmillan, and Pres 
de Gaulle no choice but to stage an 
impromptu Western gathering 

° Impact on West—As the Western 
Vhre« soberly surveving. the 
summit wreckage on Wednesday, the 
could see these problems: 


: 
Big WCTE 


e A dangerous crisis over Berlin in 


the months ahead. Perhaps another 
l’ormosa 


bd Mor 


committed 


Ove! 
Soviet pressure on the un 
nations (page 157) such as 
United Arab Republic 


viet penctration into Latin 


India and the 
ind deeper S 
Ameri l 
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The West now faces the fact that... 


Again 


e A stormy debate in the United 
Nations over the U-2 incident. Moscow 
will parade evidence from its own “‘sp\ 
trial.” The U.S. will counter with a 
new “open skies’’ plan. 

¢ Somewhat higher defense spend 
ing in the U.S. and Western Europe 
and perhaps a renewal of inflationar 
pressures here and abroad 

e A decline, if not an end, of U.S 
Soviet exchanges at all levels. 
¢ Impact on Communism—W hilk 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, and de Gaulle 
began to face the new situation, West 
ern diplomats speculated that ther 
would be important changes inside th« 


Soviet Union and within the Com 
munist camp as a whole. 
Communist Partv control over the 


iverage Russian mav_ well tighten 
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Khrushchev and friends admire placid countryside outside Paris. 


SATURDAY: Nikita Khrushchev was an early 
arrival in Paris. At the airport, he accused U.S. 
of trying to revive cold war. Then he motored to 
Soviet Ambassador’s summer home. 


freezing present consumption _ levels 
with the freeze turning into a squcez¢ 
if the Russian harvest 
bad 
telligence 

Ihe influence of Red China’s Mao 
I'se-tung should increase. He has been 
bitterly opposed to Khrushchev’s policy 
of peaceful coexistence, 
to the Soviet leader's recent efforts to 
come to terms with Eisenhower 
¢ Impact in U.S.—Here in the U.S 
there’s speculation about the effect the 
summit have on the 
ness outlook (page 21). There 
more mtensc speculation as to its 1m- 
pact on the election’ campaign (page 
+5), though for the moment most lead 
ing Democrats are giving Eisenhower 
the strongest kind of support for the 
wav he has handled himself in Paris. 


proves to be as 
is recent forecasts by Western in 


ind especially 


flasco may busi- 


is even 


|. Overplaying at the Summit 


It was Khrushchev’s behavior in 
Paris, of course, that fascinated the 
world this week—his country walks, his 
belligerent appearance in the one Big 
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Four session, his oft-repeated ultima- 
tum to Eisenhower, and his final, 
stormy press conference just before tak 
ing off for East Berlin. Throughout his 
stay in Paris, Khrushchev seemed to be 
gripped by a compulsive rage. He would 
let off a blast, then tr 
then explode again. 

In the face 
havior, Eisenhower remained cool and 
dignified 


to calm down, 
of this outrageous be- 


Once he had given assurance 
that the U.S. spy flights had 
called off and had offered to discuss 
this matter privately with Khrushchev, 
Eisenhower felt he had managed to put 
the onus for the conference failure 
squarely on the Soviet Premier 


been 


One U.S. official put it this way at 
midweek: “We overflew, but Khrush 
chev—thank God—overplaved. Now he 


will be blamed for dashing world hopes 
for peace.” There was unani- 
mous press support for this appraisal 
all over Western Europe. And 
considerable support for it in such un 
committed nations as India and the 
United Arab Republic. 

¢ Explanations—This part of the Paris 


almost 


also 





Smiling Soviet Premier heads for huddle with Britain’s Macmillan. 


SUNDAY: Pres. Eisenhower came to town amid 
the first warning signs of trouble for the long- 
awaited summit talks. Meantime, Khrushchev 
conferred with other Western leaders. 


storv is on record for the whole wor 
to see. It’s not on record why Kh 
shchev decided to drop his peaceful 

existence policy and torpedo th ul 
mit conference—a decision he s 


Mose 


to have made before he left 
and perhap n before his May 7 « 
closure that an American U-2 had been 


downed in Russia. This week, West 
specialists n the Soviet Union 
pretty well agreed 


yn a number of ] 
sible reasons 
For som tim there has been 


dissatisfaction in Moscow with Khru 


shchev’s coexistence policy, largely be 
cause it hasn’t been paying the divi 
dends he had promised. By mid-Apml 
the West had hardened its policy on 
Berlin, making clear it would give littl 
ground regardless of any pressure Mos 


cow might exert. This put Khrushche 


in a bad spot, especially since his polic 
had caused dissension in Communist 
ranks even when it had seemed to be 
paying off 

Mao T’se-tung had argued all along 
that a militant, Stalin-like policy was 
the only way to deal with Wester 
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Press officer Kharlamov speaks for Reds . . . 


MONDAY: The conference began at Elysee 
Palace with Khrushchev’s denunciations of U.S. 
and demand for apologies over the U-2 incident. 
Eisenhower refused to back down .. . 


capitalism. And apparently he had 
some support in Moscow. 

¢ Army Gripes—Opposition to Khru 
shchev also began to show up in th 
Red Army. This was partly because of 
Khrushchev’s recent large cut in con 
ventional forces, which left thousands 
of Army officers out of decent jobs. At 
the same time, the Soviet militarv brass 
disliked official efforts to reach agrec 
ment on controlled disarmament—much 
as some of Pentagon brass and atomic 
energy people disliked Fisenhower’s 
moves in this direction. 

There must have been foreboding, 
too, about Eisenhower's June visit to 
Russia. As the summit approached, and 
this unprecedented visit loomed just 
bevond, it became clear that the U.S 
President would get a_ tremendous 
popular reception from the Russians, 
perhaps equal to that he had received 
during his Asian trip last December. 
Even Khrushchev must have begun to 
worry about this. 

There are other sources of unrest in 
the Soviet Union. There have been au- 
thenticated reports of labor trouble in 
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Still polite, Khrushchev reaches Elysee Palace to begin talks . . . 


. Pierre Baraduc for the French ... 


1 number of places over working and 
living conditions. 

Reports reaching Washington also in 
dicate that the virgin lands that Khru 
shchev put to the plow are threatened 
with serious drought this year. That 
raises the threat of food shortages and 
peasant unrest—a threat always taken 
with utmost seriousness in the U.S.S.R 
\ really bad harvest could make Khru 
shchev’s promises of better living ahead 
ring even hollower than thev do now 
¢ Expecting More—Thus, Khrushchev 
has had to face the prospect that lessen- 
ing of tensions would increase 
the already mounting expectations of 
the Soviet people for more consumer 
goods—to a point beyond the limited re 
sources available for those goods. This 
may well have been another factor be- 
hind Khrushchev’s shift. 

It can’t be forgotten, cither, that 
Khrushchev acts more like a tough, wil 
politician of the Western variety than 
like a dictator. Unlike Stalin, he built 
his power that way. This means he is 
not free to quash opposition as a dicta- 
tor could 


world 








. - - Hagerty, Bohlen, and Berding for U. S. 


... and Khrushchev said it was no use to go on. 
With the meeting virtually over, spokesmen for 
the powers took to microphones to explain their 
positions: Each side blamed the other. 


It is possible that no one of these 
pressures by itself would have been 
strong enough to force a shift in policy 
Together, however, they added up to 
formidable opposition to the _ linc 
Khrushchev has been following sinc: 
Camp David. 


ll. Exploiting the U-2 


The U-2 flights undoubtedly werc 
big, though imponderable, factor in 
strengthening the political pressure 01 
Khrushchev. ‘They revealed that th: 
Soviet Union is more vulnerable to 
bomber attack than Russian leaders had 
admitted—or perhaps even believed 
themselves. 

One U.S. official said disclosure of 
the flights had “rehabilitated” the pub- 
lic image of the Strategic Air Command 
“as a force capable of destroying the 
Soviet Union.” 

“This image,” he continued, “had 
been considerably blurred by Khrush 
chev’s boasts of missile superiority and 
claims that the manned bomber was 
obsolete. U.S. public concern over th 
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TUESDAY: Three gloomy Western heads of state waited in vain 
for Khrushchev—who sent word he would show up only if Eisen- 


hower acceded to his terms. 


missile gap had tended to further dis 
credit SAC. Now it should be clear to 
world and Soviet opinion that the U.S 
still deterrent power.” 
There that 
Khrushchev and his colleagues—though 
gencrally aware of U.S. aerial espionage 
weren't aware of its scope or effective 
ness until the U-2 fell into their hands. 
In any case, they were clearly outraged 
at the revelation of Soviet vulnerability 
and this naturally would incline them 
toward a show of toughness 
¢ Earlier Moves—Whatever the reasons 
for the shift in Soviet policy, 
some evidence that Moscow 
ing toward a tough line even before the 
U-2 incident. An article in the May | 
issue of Pravda—prior to the U-2 inci 
dent—denounced as a right-wing revi 


retains decisive 


is some reason to believe 


there is 


Was mo\ 
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This finally toppled the summit. 


sionist heresy the thesis that coexistence 
inv slackening of (¢ 
intervention in the 


ommunist 


iffairs of 


mecant 
internal 


other states. Also, it took nearly as 
tough a line toward the summit as 
Mao. 


In addition, Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikovan—long one of the 
ponents of peaceful coexistence 
downgraded in the political shakeup 
of Moscow’s top leadership 


leading ex- 


was 


lll. New Means to Old Ends 


Vhere’s no reason to think that the 
objectives of Khrushchev’s new policy 
will be very different from those of 
the old. It is Soviet methods that will 
be different 

Obviouslv, Communist control over 


West Berlin is still 


1 primary goal, and 


o is the widest possible recognition of 
the Communist regime in East Ger 
many. Khrushchev made that clear in 
his press conference in Paris on Wed 


But, with 
if the Berlin problems now excluded 
Moscow will have to act on its ow: 
What the West can’t tell this week 
fast and hard Khrushch« 
] 


will push toward a solution that 


nesdav. 1 negotiated solution 


IS how how 


him. On Wednesday he said flatly th 
Moscow would sign a separate 

treatv with East Germany, and give it 
control of West Berlin. But he added 
that this treatv will be signed ‘when 
we consider the time right.” This has 


led Western diplomats to believe that 
Khrushchev won't rush a treatv through 
nor interfere with Western rights in 
too drastic a wav immediately after th 
treaty is signed 

¢ Wooing Neutrals—Penctration of un 
committed 
major Soviet objective 


countries also remains a 
But. again. t 

different. For example, in 
India and the United 


\loscow srobabhi vill 


tics will be 
places such as 


\rab Republic, 


expect a bigger political pavoftf for 
Soviet cconomic aid. In the UAR, the 
Soviets are likely to demand 


recogni 


tion of East Germany 


In Latin America, Moscow mav well 
step up its support for revolutionan 
movements, hoping for results such 
those achieved in Cuba. On Wedn 
dav, Khrushchev told his press con- 
ference that Latin American govern 
ments were still getting monev from 
“American imperialists” but that the 
time was coming when the masses 


would come into their own 

¢ Divisive Technique—Splitting th 
lances the U.S. has built uy 
the world has been another of Khrush 
chev’s aim In 


Khrushchev can be 


his use of 


) iround 


pursuing this now 
expected to mcrease 


blackmail. He _ has 


| 
MISSI 


done this during the past two weck 
in the case of Pakistan. Turke ind 
Norwav—nations that he has accused of 


complicity in the U-2 incident 
Despite the unit 

U.S., Britain, and France during th 

summit, Khrushchev seems to fe 

can gain something by trving to divide 


NATO. On eve 


ichieved wv the 





rv possible occasion in 
Paris he pointed the finger at Eisen 
hower, implied that evervthing wou 
be all right if he could deal with de 


Gaulle and Macmillan on their own 
But, clearly, Khrushchev won't make 
in\ headway it the government-to 
government level. To have an ftect 
his disruptive efforts will ha t 
concentrated on dissident group ich 
is the pacifist wing of the Labor Part 
in Britain and the Communist Party in 
lrance Ihe more he push h tac- 
tics, the less chance hi vill have of 
maintaining trade and cultural contacts 
in Western |] lropt 
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Parisians and World Press Turn Out for Show 
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SECURITY forces man rooftops along routes followed by Big Four on arrival and in 
travels between meetings and residences. Windows of some houses were jammed (right). 
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SPECTATORS wait for view of Khrushchev and other leaders as, one bv one, they call 
on Pres. de Gaulle. French Garde Republicaine band provided music and splash of color. 





BRIEFING by U.S. after Khrushchev ultimatum is dramatic occasion for reporters and photographers covering summit. 
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Detroit is getting less sure of 
marketing rule that each year 
its cars must make last year’s 
look old-fashioned. 


Detroit’s concept of “artificial ob- 
solescence”—mainly through — styling 
changes—may itself be obsolescent 
That's about the only conclusion you 
can draw from some things now being 
said by U.S. auto industry leaders. 
They are talking about ‘‘functional- 
ism with thrift” and annual model 
changes that “will not involve massive 
and exotic changes”—that’s the future 
as it looks to General Motors Vice- 
Pres. Edward N. Cole, who also is gen- 
eral manager of Chevrolet. Or they 
may be talking about “ingenuity in 
engineering design” and the importance 
of product improvement, as is Benson 
lord, vice-president of Ford Motor Co. 
and chairman of its Dealer Policy Board. 
Other thoughts industry executives 
are throwing out in speeches arid in- 
terviews these days are built around the 
coming of a wide variety in cars. 
“Specialized vehicles” was the phrase 
used by the styling chiefs of GM, Ford, 
and Chrysler—William L. Mitchell, 
George W. Walker, and Virgil M. 
I:xner—when they got together this 
week to discuss the automobile’s future, 
as part of the annual “Michigan Week.” 
¢ The Old Cycle—Nothing could bet- 
ter indicate that the automobile in- 
dustry is in a new era. Only a few vears 
ago model changes, roughly speaking, 
were on a three-year cycle. The cycle 
started with an all-new car, meaning a 
new inner body, as well as new exterior 
sheet metal and perhaps mechanical 
improvements. The next year there 
would be extensive sheet metal changes. 
In the third year the changes would be 
greater and more expensive as the fac- 
tories prepared the public for the start 
of a new styling theme and cycle. 
Running through the cycle could set 
a manufacturer back a billion dollars— 
charged, of course, against the selling 
price of the car. In view of the ex- 
pense, there was an inevitable trend 
toward an all-purpose car; less variety 
in cars rather than more, with a be- 
wildering array of options and acces- 
sories supposed to create differences— 
und the expectation that dramatic ap- 
pearance changes each year would sell 
enough cars to recoup the expense. 
¢ New Pattem—The industry talk and 
this year’s sales performance suggest 
that a new pattern of model changes 
will be showing up over the next few 
years. The “annual change” in some 
cars, particularl, the compacts, will be 
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imperceptible, a matter of gradual re- 
finements and improvements. From the 
start there have been indications that 
Ford’s 1961 Falcon will hardly differ 
from the 1960; the Comet will have a 
little more power to answer critics. 

One of Detroit's pet phrases, “new 

model time,” will become somewhat 
meaningless. Auto industry chiefs have 
learned that markets don’t wait on their 
pleasure. So new models and cars will 
be introduced as quickly as engineering 
and sales justifv—as the Comet was in- 
troduced in March—rather than at any 
traditional fall period. 
e The Figures Tell—lor an industry 
that only two or three years ago en- 
shrined annual stvle changes, it could 
be heresv to believe that cars can be 
sold by product improvement, by dra- 
matic engineering, or by offering the 
customer operating economy or a free 
choice. 

It’s not heresy—because auto execu- 
tives are also great believers in figures. 
And the production figures for the 
model year (table) tell a confusing, vet 
pointed story: It’s a really new kind of 
car, and not a new fin, that sells. 

Right now, the compact cars—Ram- 


End of the Annual Style Change? 


bler, Lark, Falcon, Corvair, Valiant, 
and Comet—are accounting for around 
30% of all new-car sales. And a smaller 
Dodge, the Dart—same size as the Plym- 
outh, actually—has given Dodge the big- 
gest gains of any nameplate. 

Next fall, four more compacts 

be introduced. By the end of. this 
calendar year, it will surprise no one if 
the compacts are taking one-third of 
the market. By the end of 1961, 
pacts could hold 40% 
e More for the Money—The moral 
most of the auto leaders apparently are 
drawing is that you can do lots*more for 
sales with annual model-change money 
than just change the shape or appear- 
ance of the car 

You can wrap up the reason for this 
great change in concept or philosophy 
in three associated statements: (1) ‘The 
cost of new bodies, or styling changes 
involving new bodies, has become ex- 
cessively high. (2) This is at a time 
when the customer apparently is most 
interested in economy, utility, and the 
facade, at least, of practicality. (3) That 
means the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars that once went to tool up a line 
of new body shells must now be util- 


will 


com- 


1960 Model Year Production 


(through May 14, 1960) 


Chevrolet 
Corvair 
tS caw bn BPS 
Oldsmobile 
eee er ee eee 
Cadillac 


Total General Motors 


Ford 
It ete tr ke Si, a & wap ate.ors 
Thunderbird 
SE cil Wid asc aw bed ie aks wd Ooi 
Mercury 
Comet * 
Lincoln 


Total Ford Motor Co. 


Plymouth 
EEE AR SR yr Pa 
Dodge-Dart 
De Soto 
Chrysler 
Imperial 


Total Chrysler Corp 


Rambler—American Motors 


Studebaker—Studebaker-Packard .. 
ck twee wen 


(1) Discontinued November 20, 
2) Introduced March 17, 1960 


1959 


Compact Low-Price 
Cars Cars Others 
witeeea x. 967,320 Weis far 
a ee 
ha aly smectic 275,481 
iiees de” Sabre tees 253,918 
a ee. ere 192,863 
Sidinces) Oe s:e cies 99 464 
200,999 967,320 821,726 
eee 735,776 
A ee 6 eee 
ares Daa 
eee.” Sees 2,846 
at ees Ce 123,014 
<8) eee: 
See We ges 20,938 
395,076 735,776 146,798 
presi s 202,777 
a. | 
anata a 250,489 
Tae 8 A oe eee 21,613 
Be) Sareea aA ee er e 55,496 
ee Arr 16,090 
125,652 453,266 93,199 
ee ea 
i. < 
. 1,158,971 2,156,362 1,061,723 
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ized to bring out entirely new cars. 

It is not that the auto industry is 
disenchanted with styling or annual 
model changes; the point is that they 
cost so much that when they must be 
amortized over just a year or two they 
run the price up so high that the label 
of “economy” becomes a mockery. 
¢ Stretch-Out—Many in Detroit be- 
lieve that Ford’s intention to stretch 
out the model life of its cars beyond 
the usual two to three years explains in 
great part the company’s first-quarter 
earnings report. Ford reported a profit 
$8.3-million greater than in the first 
three months of 1959. 

For 1960 it introduced the all-new 
Falcon and the Comet, taken off the 
Falcon’s basic parts. In addition, it 
greatly changed the sheet metal of the 
standard Ford and Mercury. Yet, in 
the first three months of 1960, Ford 
reported special tooling amortization of 
only $36.2-million, against $52-million 
in the first quarter of 1959. 

Despite the introduction of the Fal- 
con and Comet, Ford probably did 
spend less on its 1960 line than on its 
1959 models. Still, the main difference 
seems to be that Ford is stretching out 
its tooling bill over more units and 
more years than formerly, and that 
largely accounts for the lower amortiza- 
tion figures. 
¢ Compacts and Changes—In their de- 
sire to make the word “economy” mean 
something, the auto executives took as 
much of the price out of the compact 
cars as they possibly could, shaving the 
profit per car to roughly one-half of 
what it is in a standard-size car. 

It doesn’t necessarily follow that 
small cars do not have to have annual 
model changes just because they are 
small. That idea has grown up because 
of the early success of the Europeans in 
selling the same design in the U.S. vear 
after year. 

If it ever was true, it is not any more. 
European cars now are being changed 
much more every year than formerly. 
¢ Something for Everybody—Product 
improvement is being emphasized as 
the purpose of Detroit’s annual changes 
for a good reason. 

Over and over in Detroit these days 
the listener hears what Cole and Ben- 
son Ford and the styling men were 
saying: There is an enormous market 
in the 1960s for new cars—but we don’t 
know exactly what kind of cars. We 
have to be ready with cars for any 
purpose or purse. 

Styling changes will continue to be 
made, refinements introduced every 
year. For instance, Studebaker’s Lark 
in 1961 will likely get a face-lift to try 
to overcome a somewhat boxy look. But 
there seems to be a great body of belief 
in Detroit that you no longer can con 
the customers into thinking a new look 
is a new Car. 
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Merger Wave for Airlines? 


TWA-Northeast move toward union, which would 
permit greater use of costly jets, may be the start of further 
consolidation steps in a troubled industry. 


A chain reaction of merger attempts 
by domestic trunk airlines is thought by 
many in the industry to be inevitable 


(BW—Apr.23’60,p78). It may have 
begun this week. 
Northeast Airlines, smallest of the 


group, and Trans World Airlines, one 
of the so-called Big Four, announced 
they were considering a plan whereby 
Northeast would be merged into TWA 
on the basis of three Northeast shares 
exchanged for one of TWA’s. The 
smaller airline’s board has already ap- 
proved the proposal. 

TWA operates primarily an East- 
West, coast-to-coast network with routes 
extending across the North Atlantic 
to Europe, and to the Middle and Far 
East. Northeast is more of a regional 
carrier, serving New England, Montreal, 
and New York City. Undoubtedly 
Northeast’s most attractive feature is 
that it also has a temporary certificate 
—which must be renewed by November, 
1961—authorizing it to fly the poten- 
tially lucrative New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington to Florida route. 
¢ How They Add Up—To some ex- 
tent, therefore, both airlines operate a 
seasonal business. TWA’s big traffic 
bulge occurs in summer, Northeast’s 
in winter. A merger of the two would 
permit far greater utilization of large, 
expensive jet aircraft. As an officer of 
TWA _ remarked following the an- 
nouncement, “It’s the sort of combi- 
nation where the whole could be greater 
than the sum of the parts.” 

Because of TWA’s existing route 
from the West Coast to Florida by way 
of St. Louis, it could further increase 
utilization of jets by flying them from 
Florida to New York, then back to the 
West Coast. This ‘‘around the horn’”’ 
maneuver could be carried on in either 
direction. The big carrier could also 
provice single plane service—at the mo- 
ment nonexistent—between Miami, 
New York, and Europe. 
¢ Opposition Likely—The juiciness of 
these plums has not been lost on the 
competition. None of the other air- 
lines directly competing was willing by 
midweek to forecast what it would do. 
But one of the numerous steps North- 
east and TWA must take is to submit 
the proposal to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. “It would be unrealistic to ex- 
pect it to go through unopposed,” said 
the TWA official. 

G. T. Baker, president of National 
Airlines declared, “Approval of a mer- 
ger between Northeast and TWA 


. would be inviting heavy subsidies 
or financial collapse for carriers in the 
New York-Florida market.” National 
has already petitioned the CAB to sus- 
pend Northeast’s Florida certificate 
prior to its expiration date. 

National and Pan American _previ- 
ously exchanged 400,000 shares of stock, 
and Pan American had an option to 
acquire an additional 250,000 shares of 
National stock. Though this would 
not have changed control of National, 
the CAB recently voted to disapprove 
the deal. 

The next step in the Northeast 
TWA merger will be for the TWA 
board to meet and consider the pro- 
posal. Then the application will have 
to be put before the CAB. It must also 
be approved by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, by both lines’ 
senior creditors, and by stockholders. 
The process is almost certain to be long. 
¢ No Strangers—The two lines are no 
strangers. Hughes Tool Co. owns 78% 
of TWA’s stock. Howard Hughes, 
owner of Hughes Tool, also owns 10% 
of Atlas Corp. which, in turn, owns 
56% of Northeast stock. Hughes’ 
Atlas holdings have been voted by a 
trustee in accordance with recommenda- 
tion of Atlas management. In a devel- 
opment not directly connected with 
the merger, Floyd B. Odlum resigned 
this week as chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Atlas. 

TWA also leases a long-range Boeing 
jet to Northeast every day, enabling the 
smaller line to offer jet service to 
Florida. Finally, in a deal separate 
from the merger proposals, Hughes 
Tool, which buys planes for TWA and 
leases them to the airline, has given 
up early delivery dates on six Convair 
880s to Northeast. This will permit the 
North-South line to lease them in time 
for next winter’s heavy traffic season. 
Hughes Tool has also agreed to lend 
Northeast up to $9.5-million for inte- 
gration expenses, spare parts, and work- 
ing capital. 

Northeast is but one of the smaller 
regional trunklines that fought for ad- 
ditional routes in the hope that these 
would bring profits, only to find the 
competition severe and profits elusive. 
¢ Capital Battle—The outstanding ex- 
ample is Capital, for whom merger 
seems the chief hope. The debt-ridden 
line had applied for an immediate re- 
newal of subsidy payments by the 
CAB, but the board turned this request 
down. Instead, it began a long series 
of hearings this week. 
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INDIANS (life-size but not impervious to the weather) will fire guns 0 ver visitors’ heads when New York’s Freedomland opens June 19. 


New York City’s Answer to 


On June 19, New York’s Freedom- 
land, USA scheduled to 
open its gates to the first contingent of 
what its promoters hope will be 5-mil 
lion visitors annually 

This is the latest—and its backers say 
the biggest—example of the new trend 
in amusement parks cater to family 


picture §) 1S 


groups; center on some piece of Ameri- 
cana for an educational tone; spice it 
up with rides and animated scenes—and 
get corporations to take advertising 
space in special exhibits. The parks are 
almost all sprouts from the eminently 
successful Disneyland near Los Angeles 
[It has played host to 21-million people 
since it opened July 18, 1955 

¢ Master Designer—Some of the newer 
parks, including Freedomland, havc 
been designed by or used the develop- 
ment advice of Marco Engineering Co. 
formed by ex-Disnevland designers and 
headed by C. V. Wood, Jr 
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As amusement parks, there is no 
doubt the ventures add an engaging 
twist to old-time roller coaster and wind 
tunnel tvpe parks such as Coney Island 
Disneyland provides ample evidence 
thev can tickle the public fanev. But 
is financial ventures, some have becn 
far less than amusing to promoters and 
investors 
e The Attractions—I'rcedomland itself, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Interna- 
tional Recreation Corp. formed in 
1959, apparently has backing substan 
tial enough to make its debut on sched- 
ule. Situated on 205 acres of former 
swamp and dump land in the Bronx off 
the New England Thruway, the park is 
shaped roughly like the map of th 
U.S. with kev cities forming the focal 
points—Chicago, New Orleans, New 
York, San Francisco, Santa Fe. Almost 
100 acres are used for concessions and 
rides, including a_paddlewheel boat 


ride, a train rid 
and a trapper’s 
Northwest Passage 
Ihe whole thing 
$15.5-million, financed by 
stock issue of 580 


costing 


00 shares 
a share) and another 400,000 
picked up by W< 

which leases the land for 


eTOSS. 


e Expected Take—M. T. Rayno1 


ternational Recreation president 
lawver turned entertainment 
Along with Peter DeMet, 

fully produced televisior 
Bowling and All-Star G 
savs the nearly 5-n 
should bring i bout $14 
PTOSS. 


Additional revenue will com« 


lillion visitors 


concessions. Freedomland rent 


at prices ranging fro 


commercial conc 
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Disneyland 


for pure advertising concessions to na- 
tional companies. 


¢ The Backers—International Recrea- 
tion was formed last vear bv DeMet: 
R. C. Linnell, executive vice-President 


of Boston’s Cabot, Cabot, & Forbes 
real estate firm; Gerald W. Blakely, 
President of Cabot, Cabot & Forbes; 


Marco Enginecring’s Wood; and Her 
bert C. Lee, vice-president of the Shoxc 
Corp. of America 

If l'reedomland, financed entirely by 
cquity capital, is the success its pro 
moters expect it to be (Webb & Knapp 
plans a big motel with swimming pool 


nearby to cash in on out-of-town tour 
ists), it will be the second of its kind 
next to Disnevland to avoid financial 


storms. Others of the same type haven't 
been so lucky. 

¢ Parks in Trouble—In 
weck, Pleasure Island 
designed 


Boston this 
a smaller Marco 
park—squeezed — through 
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PADDLEWHEEL BOATS will take Mom, Pop, 
and the kids for a trip on the Great Lakes. 





FANTASY also will be present at 
his monster 
visitors on a farm tour. 


Freedomland. conveys 


financial crisis into the hands of a new 
owncrship group. It was launched by 
same people involved in 
'reedomland, including Linnell, Cabot, 
Cabot, & Forbes, and Herbert Lee. But 
debt financing and an_ unfortunat« 
break in the last summer forced a r 
organization after its first vear of opera- 
tion (BW—Mav7’'60,p64). 

It will open again on June 18, but 
Linnell himself, along with Lee and 
Walter Smith, district manager in Bos- 
ton for Esso Standard Oil Co., becom 
the nev who savs final 
with 


some of thi 


wrecr®rs 
financial art 
and former 


Lee, 
TC ditors 


stock owners haven't 


ingements 


pecn 
made, insists Pleasure Island can be 
success, that its trouble stemmed from 
poor budgeting and lack of financial 


controls 


In Den backers of Magic Moun 
tain, In also a Marco design) were 
still trvin $400,00 that 





OLD CHICAGO is one of the cities recreated at Freedomland. 
Another highlight of the new 


park will be the Chicago fire. 





BOOT HILL is one of the sights that lines 
the route of a pseudo-historical canoe trip 
through the Northwest Passage. 


construction could be completed and 
the amusement park opened this sum 
mer. Backed by Allen Lefferdink of 
Denver, the park is involved in fore- 
closure proceedings on its property and 
faces liens of $280,000 from construc 
tion companies. Lefferdink hopes to 
have the amusement park opened by 
late Junc 

In Los Angeles, Pacific Ocean Park 
i renovation of the old Venice (Calif 
amusement picr, changed hands afte: 
two vears of operation. The Los An 
geles Turf Club and Columbia Broad 
casting System, who shared ownership 
called it quits last October, turned the 
ownership over in an undisclosed finan 
cial deal to Los Angeles land developer 
john Morehead. The ‘Turf Club alone 
admits dropping $5-million on the proj 
ect. The new owner reopened the par! 
\pr. 11. 


e Plentiful Plans—Other 


parks ire In 





the works, most with Marco Engineer- 
ing help of one kind or another. Circus- 
land, for instance, near Orlando, Fla., 
is being promoted by Entertainment 
Enterprises, Inc., at an estimated cost 
of $7.5-million. 

International Recreation itself has 
eyes on a Miami tract for a planned 
Discovervland (theme: New World His 
tory), but says Freedomland first has to 
be a going success before any such new 
ventures are undertaken. Marco Engi- 
neering, which will operate Freedom- 


land, also has provided engineering help 
for projects in Dallas, Houston, Mexico 
City, and San Antonio 

¢ Enviable Example—Meantime, Dis- 
nevland’s success is the envy of all. It 
cost $17-million to build, with another 
$15.7-million poured in for improve- 
ments and additions. Last vear revenues 
reached $17-million. After deducting 
$8.9-million in operating costs and 
$3.24-million in depreciation costs, this 
left a profit of about $4.9-million before 
taxes. 


Space Ship Blows Soviet Horn 


For propaganda value on eve of ill-fated Paris talks, 
Russians launch 4Y2-ton space capsule in nearly circular 


orbit. 


Last week, on the eve of the open- 
ing of the ill-fated Paris summit talks, 
the Russians scored another success in 
the race for space. They launched into 
orbit around the earth a dummy space 
station that, according to Soviet reports, 
weighed an imposing 44 tons and car- 
ried an instrument payload of 3,249 Ib. 

The space station is the Soviet equiva- 
lent of the vehicle that will be used in 


this country’s Project Mercury for 
sending a man into space. The first 


firing of an unmanned Mercury capsule 
is scheduled for summer—but the U.S. 
won't have a human traveler in orbit 
until late next vear, according to pres- 
ent plans. 

The Russian vehicle is a hermetically 
sealed cabin carrying all the equipment 
needed to keep a man alive plus a load 
described as “equivalent to the weight 
of a human being.” Its launching was 
hailed by the Sovict press as the begin 
ning of the “difficult endeavors to build 
reliable space ships for human crews.” 
¢ Earlier Display—It obviously took a 
rocket with considerabl 
hoist 44 tons into space. However, the 
newest of the Russians’ giant 
rockets—the 'T-4 model tested at a rang 
of more than 8,000 miles in the Pacific 
last January—probably could lift 5 to 10 
into orbit. Sources in the U.S 
missile and rocket industry have been 
estimating that the T-4 first-stage en- 
gine can deliver at least 2-million Ib 
of thrust (BW —Jan.9'60,p31). More 
than a vear ago, the Russians were able 
to put the 14-ton Sputnik III into or- 
bit with an engine of 600,000 to 800,- 
000 Ib. thrust, so it should mathemati- 
cally be possible for a power plant with 
2-million Ib. of thrust to handle 44 tons, 
even without counting in technological 
improvements. 

The Soviet launching was a fine ex- 
ample of accurate angle shooting. The 
orbit is practically circular—230 miles 
from the earth at its farthest point, 


prowess to 


booste I 


tons 
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Meanwhile, U.S. has series of disappointments. 


195 miles at its closest. In recent years, 
the Russians have increasingly been im- 
proving their rocket guidance systems. 
In one of the Pacific tests with a multi- 
million-lb. first-stage booster, thev 
claimed that a nose cone dropped only 
1 mile off target. 

This powerful rocket is thought to 
use a guidance system combining iner 
tial and radio control techniques, tied in 
with a series of small “steering” rockets 
that can be fired as needed, on signal 
from the rocket’s brain, to keep it on 
course. The U.S. has been developing 
similar systems for a number of its sec- 
ond-generation rockets, including the 
Saturn superbooster. 
¢ Long Wait—The new Soviet achieve- 
ment brought to an end a seven-month 
period without an announced Russian 
space firing. The hiatus inspired spec- 
ulation in the free world about the 
reasons behind it. One report had it 
that a tremendous explosion — had 
wrecked manv of the Soviet rocket re- 
search facilities last winter and slowed 
development. Another theory was that 
the military had demanded a top policy 
change, switching researchers from 
space programs to the development of 
small anti-missile devices. 

Last week’s firing doesn’t prove any 
of the reports right or wrong. But it 
that the Soviet leaders are 
confident enough of their rockets’ relia- 
bility to time firings for maximum 
propaganda values. Lunik II was dis- 
patched to the moon last September 
on the evening when Premier Khrush- 
chev took off for the U.S. The launch- 
ing of Lunik III, which orbited the 
moon, coincided with the second anni- 
versary of the first Sputnik firing on 
Oct. 4, 1957. Then, just before the 
Big Four meetings were due to start 
this week, a Soviet space ship began 
circling the earth every 91.2 minutes. 
e U.S. Showing—By contrast, the U.S. 
firing record was fairly dismal in the 


does show 


week before Pres 
parture for Paris 

Early in the weck, an Atlas B was 
supposed to be fired over a test course 
of 9,000 miles—longer than the longest 
Soviet test firing in the Pacific. But 
technical difficulties forced crews at 
Cape Canaveral to postpone thi 
indefinitely. Since the engines were 
shut off automatically when trouble was 
spotted, only time was lost. But at mid- 
week the firing had vet to be put back 
on Canaveral’s calendat 

On Friday, there was an attempt to 
orbit Project Echo—a communications 
satellite balloon that would have shone 
even brighter to the eve than the Rus- 
sian space ship | 


Fisenhower's de- 


hring 


when 


Phoi 


But this fizzled 


auxiliary stabilizer rockets on the 


Delta launching vehicle didn’t work 
right. The National Aeronautics & 


Space Administration, taking a_ leaf 
from the Russians, had planned to 
bounce off Echo a message from Eisen 
hower to the U.S. people just before 
his trip to Paris 

On the same day, technical problems 
with an Atlas forced the Air Force to 
cancel the launching of a Midas infra- 
red satellite at virtually the last minute 
A successful ‘Titan firing later in the 
dav eased some of the sting for the Air 
Force—but not for Eisenhower and the 
diplomats. A 5,000-mile Titan firing is 
just another routine test preliminary to 
making the most powerful U.S. ICBM 
operational. Midas, however, has obvi- 
ous propaganda significance: It’s an 
infrared surveillance-warning satellite of 
a tvpe that eventually will help detect 
worldwide missile firings 
e Mercury Timetable—As_ for 
Mercurv, the U.S 
man into space 
insist that it won’t be 
latest Soviet coup 

At the moment, the schedule for 
Mercurv calls for firmg an unmanned 
capsule 200 miles down the Canaveral 
range at an altitude of 120 miles th 
summer. In the fall, there will be tests 
of orbiting the capsules, first with in 


Project 
program to put a 
iuthorities at NASA 
iffected by the 


struments and then with an anima 
aboard. A series of trials of the ent 
ind recovery systems, each mor 


] snally 


ittempt t 


orous than the last, will follow 
late next vear, will come the 
orbit the capsule 1 man 
Rocket mixed in then 
opinion of where this timetable will put 
the U.S. in relation to the Russians. 
Che optimists think the Russians have 
yet to solve the re-entry problem suc- 
cessfully; they come to this conclusion 
from the announcement that there will 
be no attempt to recover the 44-ton 
dummy station. A majority of 
U.S. scientists, holds that 
there’s no good reason why the Russians 
can’t follow the dummy station with a 
firing of a manned space station late 
this vear, if they 


iryving 


experts are 


spacc 
howe ver, 


choose 
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Geologists use new portable oil search- 
ing tool to probe shallow rock structures 
that conventional seismographs bypass. 


“aa 





Meeting the Future Need for Oil 


The biggest job America’s oilmen face is finding 
economically all the petroleum energy this country 
will need in the “soaring sixties.” Most economists 


expect petroleum demand to rise 50 per cent by 1970. 


Sinclair is tackling the heart of the problem by 
expanding its research into more efficient means of 
finding and recovering oil and gas. It is seeking 
scientific break-throughs that will mean more barrels 


of oil found and recovered per dollar spent. 


One experiment being tested is the unique, portable 
seismograph above. Developed by Sinclair Research 
Laboratories, Inc., this device quickly probes sub- 


surface areas bypassed by conventional instruments. 


Sinclair believes that from research will come better 
ways of obtaining the low-cost petroleum energy 
on which this nation thrives—and depends. 


Send for informative free booklet “Energy for 


the Soaring Sixties”’—yours for the asking. 


A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 








Tax Cuts Loom as Election Issue 


@ Barring an international crisis, both parties will 


play up taxes in the Presidential campaign. 


@ Nixon already hints at a reduction in 1961—is 


practically committed. 


@ Kennedy supports 
at a high level. 


A Republican-Democratic clash over 
tax reduction is shaping up as a real 
possibility in the political campaign. 

If the clash does occur, it will be 
the first time in more than 12 years 
that tax reduction has become a major 
partisan issue in national politics. 

As always, the Presidential candidates 
are preparing their strategy with an 
overriding proviso: War or even increas- 
ing international tension can quickly 
reduce the tax cut issue to a minor role. 
But if the flare-up in Paris this week 
(page 25) subsides into a mere continua- 
tion of the cold war, taxes seem on 
their wav back as a domestic issue. 

Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon has al- 
ready said that the next President and 
Congress may find themselves with a 
tax cut opportunity in 1961. 

Nixon made the seemingly casual 
comment at last week’s meeting of the 
Commerce Dept.’s Business Advisory 
Council in Hot Springs, Va. A detailed 
study of federal receipts and expendi- 
tures, looking 10 vears ahead; is now 
being made by government fiscal ex- 
perts at the request of the White 
House. The study will supply Nixon 
with the documentation to make tax 
reduction a major issue. 
¢ Opposite Stand—Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy, front-runner for the Democratic 
nomination (page 133), has taken the 
opposite stand. In his television debate 
with Sen. Hubert Humphrey for West 
Virginia primary votes, Kennedy argued 
that it is necessary to keep federal 
receipts high to pay for the kind of 
spending he and Humphrey favor. 

lax reduction has not played a lead- 
ing role in political strategy since 
1946-48, when a Republican Congress 
finally pushed through a cut over a 
series of vetoes by Pres. Truman. 

The $7-billion tax-cut package that 
became effective in 1954 was along lines 
proposed by the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, but the powerful Democratic 
minority in Congress at the time of- 
fered no real opposition. 

Since 1955, with the Democrats in 
‘control of Congress, Pres. Eisenhower 
and his Treasury Secretaries—George 
Humphrey and Robert Anderson—have 
had a working agreement with Demo- 
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high taxes—to keep spending 


cratic leaders to maintain tax rates 


where they are. 


1. Nixon Looks Ahead 


The study of fiscal trends requested 
by the White House makes two basic 
assumptions: First, that the economy 
will grow at a pace of about 4% a year 
in the next decade; and second, that 
federal spending will rise at a slower 
pace, possibly around 2%, or between 
$l-billion and $2-billion a year. 

The question is what these trends 
portend for tax policy and debt reduc- 
tion. ‘The answer—given the assump- 
tions—is plain. Ten vears from now, 
federal tax receipts in the administra- 
tive budget would be around $1 20-bil- 
lion at present rates, $40-billion higher 
than now; spending, on the other hand, 
would still be under $100-billion. Thus 
the next Administration could cut taxes 
and still make payments on the public 
debt. 

It is this vear and next, however, that 
intrigue GOP strategists the most 
e Basic Arithmetic—At the Business 
Advisory Council meeting, Nixon dis- 
closed what his basic arithmetic will 
be. First, he believes the moderation of 
the boom so far this vear increases the 
chances that 1961 will be a vear of 
steady economic expansion. 

The view that a boom moderated is 
a boom prolonged is cardinal doctrine 
with Nixon and his economic advisers. 
It implies a good chance that there will 
be a substantial surplus in the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, though probably less 
than the $4.2-billion originally pro- 
jected by Eisenhower. It also means 
that another surplus of around $4-bil- 
lion is a reasonable prospect for fiscal 
1962. ‘Two such surpluses, Nixon said, 
would open the door to tax cuts, assum- 
ing defense needs are being met. 

Nixon would lower some excise rates 
to stimulate consumption, liberalize de- 
preciation allowances to encourage in- 
vestment in new plant and cut high- 
bracket income taxes. 
¢ Economic Goal—This adds up to a 
policy to stimulate investment, and it is 
not the first time Nixon has proposed 
one. In 1958, at a time when the Ad- 


ministration and Democrats were com- 
bining against tax reduction, Nixon pro- 
posed a similar combination. 

Nixon’s purpose then was to help the 
economy break out of the recession that 
began in 1957. He has a different goal 
in mind this time, Nixon and the group 
closest to him in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration feel that the greatest do- 
mestic challenge facing the U.S. in 
the decade ahead is to have jobs avail- 
able for a rapidly expanding work force. 
They are convinced the way to do this 
is to lay the groundwork now for an 
expansion of private investment. 


ll. Kennedy Improvises 


While Nixon can afford to chart 
carefully prepared positions, Kenned\ 
has to react to the rough and tumble of 
primary campaigning 

He is reacting in a way that is con- 
sistent with his record as 
both House and Senate, where he has 
consistently supported high taxes in 
order to balance the budget at a high 
level of spending 

Kennedy is enough of a fiscal conser- 


1 member of 


vative to have raised doubts more than 
once among Democratic liberals as to 
where he really stands. During the 


Korean War, he argued that the budget 
should be kept in balance and sup- 
ported higher excises, higher corpora- 
tion taxes, and higher personal income 
rates. After the fighting, he took a 
strong stand for balanced budgets as 
in anti-inflation weapon 

His only in West 
Virginia but elsewhere, have built up 
the picture of a candidate who thinks 
the federal government has been spend- 
ing too little, if anvthing 

In a quick reaction to this week's 
Summit crisis in Paris, for example, he 
said Khrushchev is behaving as though 
he is convinced that Soviet 
strength now exceeds our own 
cent months, Kennedy has advocated 
higher taxes if necessary to meet incr 
ing costs of defense 
¢ Dilemma—No_ matter 
Democrats nominate, their candidate 
will face a dilemma if Nixon develops 
his tax reduction strategy. Their 
cral accusation is that the Republicans 
under Eisenhower have done too little 
to meet military and civilian needs. 

By November, the voters may 
a fairly well defined choice between a 
candidate committed to a tax cut in the 
near future—world conditions permit- 
ting—and a candidate who wants first 
to increase spending for programs such 


campaigns, not 


armed 
In r¢ 


whom the 


gen- 


have 


as health insurance for the aged, 
schools, space technology, research 
water development, and defense 
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TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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IMPROVE PERFORMANCE 
CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 
ADD YEARS TO SERVICE LIFE 


Visit Torrington « Booth 48 « American Textile Machinery Exhibition 


progress through precision TORRINGTON BEARINGS 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Torrington, Conn. « South Bend 21, Indiana 












































TRW’s power conversion 
system, shown here in relative 
position in a typical space 
Satellite, was developed as 
part of the AEC’s SNAP Ii 
project under prime contract 
to the Atomics International 
Div. of North American 
Aviation, Inc. 


from a miniature turbo-generator... 


ELECTRICAL POWER 
FOR A YEAR IN SPACE 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc.'s national leadership in the development of auxiliary 
power, based on the manufacture of thousands of auxiliary power units for aircraft and 
missiles, is now being extended into the space field. 


Recently described in an announcement by the Atomic Energy Commission as an 
outstandingly successful development is this ‘‘fantastically small’’ turbo-generator for the 
AEC’s SNAP II (Systems for Nuclear Auxiliary Power) project. The tiny 25-pound device, 
no larger than a football, is part of the TRW system which will convert heat generated 

by the world’s smallest nuclear reactor into electrical energy sufficient to operate radio 
transmitters and other instruments in space satellites for a full year. 


The SNAP II turbo-generator achievement will help make possible long-lived satellites, 
world-wide television communications, deep space information transmission and 
interplanetary travel. It is only one result of the continuing program of basic and applied 
research by TRW scientists and engineers into new materials, techniques, and devices 
to meet the stringent operational and environmental requirements of the space age. 


RESEARCH TODAY...NEW PRODUCTS TOMORROW 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


MAIN OFFICES » CLEVELAND, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Precision mechanical products for the automotive, aircraft, missile and 
Flectronic oroducts for home and industrv. Military electronics and space tect 








In Business 


New Ford Method Halves the Time 
Needed to Make Open-Hearth Steel 


Ford Motor Co. has come up with a method of mak- 
ing steel that could give the open-hearth furnace an 
enormous competitive advantage over most steelmaking 
processes. By cutting down heavily on the time needed 
for the scrap-melt part of the open-hearth cycle, Ford has 
repeatedly been able to tap a 200-ton furnace in less than 
three hours to make about 60 tons of steel an hour. 

Pres. Henry Ford II this week told his annual stock- 
holders meeting that the process evolved by the steel- 
making division “promises to cut in half” the time re- 
quired to make open-hearth steel. Using the regular 
oxygen lance method, Ford gets 30 to 33 tons an hour. 

What Ford does is to add natural gas as a fuel to the 
oxygen lance, and to use burned lime in the charge in- 
stead of the slower-burning limestone. The extreme heat 
at the tip of the lance melts the lime and scrap very 
much faster than usual, and the molten iron can be 
idded to the charge as soon as the scrap has been put 
in. Ford says the extreme heat does not seem to dam- 
age the furnace linings. 

Ford is still using the process experimentally, and 
does not have the pig, rolling capacity, or oxygen facili 
ties to exploit its full advantage. Full evaluation and 
exploitation may have to be left to the steel industry 
proper. 

o e * 


U.S. Wants Royalties on Products 
Developed in Programs It Financed 


The Federal Aviation Agency is testing out a new 
method by which the government may recover a bit of 
the millions it pays to industry each year for research 
and development. ‘The idea is to make companies pay 
the government a royalty of about 6% on commercial 
sales of equipment whose patents were secured under 
government-financed programs. 

First negotiations are with General Precision Lab- 
oratory, Inc., of Pleasantville, N. Y., over computing 
equipment developed under a $30-million FAA contract. 


Commerce Dept. Eases Restrictions 
On Some Non-Critical Exports to Russia 


The Commerce Dept. has rejiggered its strategic trade 
controls to ease the export to Russia of a mixed bag of 
some 250 products. Under the new rules, exporters can 
ship the goods under a general export license; formerly 
they had to get separate licenses for each item. 

The list includes such consumer goods as refrigerators, 
sewing and vending machines, automobile radios, and 
telephones, along with machinery for processing food 
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and paper, some chemical specialties, rubber goods, met- 
als, and farm products. 

Actually, most of the items affected have never been 
on the list of sharply restricted “critical” strategic goods. 
Some—manganese is one—are produced in abundance in 
Iron Curtain countries; others, such as coal tar products, 
are being bought in Russia by the U.S. 


Odlum Turns Over Running of Atlas 
To Stretch, His Hand-Picked Successor 


Flovd B. Odlum, 68, founder and chairman of Atlas 
Corp. which has more than $100-million invested in spe 
cial situations—announced this week that he is retiring 
in favor of David A. Stretch. Ever since Stretch joined 
the company in 1956, Odlum has personally groomed 
him for the top spot. 

The company says that the switch of chiefs will not 
bring any departure from the Odlum policy of investing 
only in special “problem” situations. Atlas’ two main 
holdings are in uranium and in Northeast Airlines (page 
31). However, Odlum himself said that he felt able to 
retire because the company’s present problems are “solved 
or nearing solution.” 


Utility Gets Conditional License 
To Step Up Atomic Power Capacity 


An Atomic Energy Commission examiner this week 
gave Commonwealth Edison a conditional license to 
operate its Dresden nuclear power plant at full 1S0,000- 
kw. capacity. 

In effect, this permits Commonwealth Edison to push 
output up, step by step, from the presently authorized 
90,000 kw. to full capacity. But before AEC will give 
it a final operating license, the utility must report on: 

¢ Operating and safety conditions of the reactor at 
each stage up to full rated capacity. 

¢ A program to train Commonwealth Edison per- 
sonnel to take over the plant from GE, the builder. 

AEC staffers felt that no final license for such a large 
plant should be issued without a step-by-step check. 


Industry’s Insatiable Thirst 


The big three industrial gulpers of water—chemicals, 
steel, and paper—will triple their needs in the next 20 
years to a total of about 66-billion gal. per day. By that 
time, consumption of water by all industry will be about 
100-billion gal. per day. Those are the estimates of the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water Resources. 

The big three industries alone in 1980 will be consum- 
ing four times as much as all other users, private and in- 
dustrial, need today. 

Expected expansion of industry will make the differ- 
ence, since actual savings in some types of plants are 
expected through recirculation and the tapping of salty 
and brackish sources. 
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Fruits, vegetables, all foods—and beverages, too—are so good in 
glass. Glass containers add glamour to cosmetics, give needed 
protection for pharmaceuticals as well. For over sixty years, high 
quality soda ash for glass manufacturing has been supplied by 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation. columbia oem pee 
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of INVINCIBLE MODERNETTES 





individualizes the work center for executive-secretary team 





This office of tomorrow for executive-secretary coordination has all the look, 
convenience and specialized efficiency of expensive, customized individuality. 
It can be achieved easily, today, from a standard inventory of Invincible 
Modernettes—modular units with the lifelong beauty and style of finest steel. 
Call on your Invincible dealer for help in creating an executive or general 
office to meet any space, personnel, and work situation. And send the 
coupon for a colorful new Modernette brochure and an office planning kit. 


_—* . 
~~ Business engineered for better business living 


~ INVINCIBL 


invincible Metal Furniture Co. 





INVINCIBLE Metal Furniture Company 
Dept. B-50, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Without cost or obligation send new Invincible bro- 
chure and office planning kit. 
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Address — — Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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Washington’s response to the crisis in Paris comes down to this: 


Surprise, even shock, about the present. The hopeful pre-summit 
atmosphere of the past months had, of course, darkened by several degrees 
when the U-2 spy plane incident broke on the very eve of the Paris 
meeting. 


The optimists had cherished hopes that Eisenhower, Khrushchev, 
de Gaulle, and Macmillan could make some progress, though perhaps slight, 
toward further easing of world tensions. But even the worst pessimists 
were hardly prepared for the violence with which the summit broke up. 


Uncertainty becomes the theme for the future. Conversations among 
the most responsible officials left in Washington, those who are being kept 
closely advised, suggest that this is the real meaning of this week: Paris is 
but the beginning of a worsening of East-West relations, and where these 
now turn, or how far they drift, is anybody’s guess. 


The week’s events do suggest several probabilities, despite the overhang 
of uncertainty and confusion: 


Bigger defense appropriations are more likely. Democrats in Con- 
gress began this session hammering away on the so-called missile and space 
gaps. In the past six weeks or so, they had been pushed into something 
of a defensive position on this issue. Now they can make the gesture of 
voting considerably more—no matter whether it is spent—and thus escape 
the label of big talkers and little performers. 


Demands to beef up missile strength, to speed production, will come 
quickly and with more urgency of tone than was present in such talk 
a few months back. Also, look for new talk about pumping fresh life into 
the abandoned project for a 2,000-mph. bomber, the B-70. 


Scarcely had the summit conference come to its dismal end when 
Deputy Defense Secy. James H. Douglas went to Congress with an appeal 
to restore funds, cut out by the House, for the Bomarc B anti-aircraft 
missile ($294-million) and a super aircraft carrier ($293-million). 


The impending battle about foreign aid takes on a new hue. Eisenhower 
has received Congressional authorization for $4.1-billion of the $4.2-billion 
he wants for the aid program next fiscal year. But the actual appropriations 
bill, the more important measure, has yet to start through Congress. 


There have been free and easy estimates that Congress would lop off as 
much as $1-billion. Now this seems doubtful. Indeed, the prospect is fairly 
good that Eisenhower will get close to the full $4.1-billion. 


The spy plane and the summit breakup will become election issues. For 
the moment, Democratic Party spokesmen strike the only stance that is 
politically appropriate—that is, to plead for national unity behind Pres. 
Eisenhower. 


But behind scenes on Capitol Hill, the political knives are being honed. 
“At the proper time,”’ says Sen. Mike Mansfield of Montana, one of the more 
respected Democratic spokesmen in the field of foreign affairs, “we shall 
trace the chain of command or lack of it which set in motion the U-2 flight 
which has undercut the deep-seated desire of the people and the policies of 
the United States for peace.” 


What the Democrats appear to be driving at is a line of argument that 
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will go like this: The really wrong thing about the U-2 incident was the 
timing of that one ill-fated flight, a mere couple of weeks ahead of the sum- 
mit. If Eisenhower authorized it, that’s a “blunder” of leadership, and if he 
did not, then who is in charge? 


The next session of Congress probably will produce an intensive review 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and the controls under which it functions, 
something a lot of congressmen have wanted for several years. 


Republican political strategists are uneasy. They see the “peace” 
half of their “peace and prosperity” slogan for 1960 in sudden jeopardy. 
Not through the prospect of actual war so much as through the possibility 
that the public ultimately may become convinced that there has been 
poor management in foreign affairs. Certainly that will be the Democratic 
line. If it catches on, Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon’s prospects will suffer. 


What the week’s events mean to any individual candidate, however, 
is clearly impossible to tell as of now. Some of them may turn out to be 
prophetic, but the rash of quick suggestions on this subject have to be 
put down for this time as hip-shooting—suggestions such as that Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller now becomes the likely GOP nominee and that Demo- 
crats are much more likely now to turn to Lyndon B. Johnson or Adlai E. 


Stevenson. 
aw @.. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy continues to roll along. His Maryland primary 
victory on Tuesday, 4 to 1 over Oregon’s Sen. Wayne Morse, is of a propor- 
tion worthy of the label “impressive.” The bandwagon effect has set in 
(page 133), but the judgment of most Democratic professionals hereabouts 
is that Kennedy will wind up in Los Angeles shy of enough votes for a 
first-ballot nomination—and therefore still beatable. 


House liberals are building a fire under Democratic leadership. A group 
of eight Northern and Western Democrats who feel their party should be 
building a more aggressive legislative record have banded together to pay 
the salary of a special aide. He is William G. Phillips, former executive 
secretary to Rep. George Rhodes of Pennsylvania. His job: to do research 
and prepare arguments on major legislative proposals. 


Leaders of the eight are Reps. John A. Blatnik (Minn.), Chet Holifield 
(Calif.), and Lee Metcalf (Mont.). They and the five others also are members 
of the Democratic Study Group, organized early this year to combat the 
dominant influence of the conservative Southern wing of the party. 


An early liberal goal: action on the on-site picketing bill. The House 
Rules Committee is blocking this measure, which would have the effect 
of legalizing secondary boycotts in the construction industry. Within the 
coming week, labor’s friends in the House will pressure Speaker Rayburn 
to turn heat on the Rules Committee and get the bill cleared for debate. 


The outlook is doubtful. Foes will try to cripple and kill the bill by 
amendments intended to make the Taft-Hartley Act tougher instead of 
softer, if labor insists on opening it up for change this year. 


Also hanging in the balance: a minimum wage bill. Senate passage 
is in sight, perhaps within the coming week. House action will be slower. 
The AFL-CIO holds out for both a higher minimum and extension of cover- 
age, but actual terms are still very much subject to compromise. 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 





This tree may help you sell your product in 1989 





Thirty years from now, this seedling—and millions of 


others planted this spring for Packaging Corporation 


of America——will be made into packages that will 
give your products complete protection ... extra 
sales appeal. Meanwhile, these trees will provide 

shelter for wildlife, recreation areas for sportsmen 
and play an important part in America’s 


vital conservation of natural resources. 


Long-range planning of timber reserves 

is but one of countless ways in which 
Packaging Corporation of America’s concept 

of Planned Packaging, implemented through 
integrated national facilities produces better 
packaging ... more sales. Whether your require- 
ments are large or small, regional or national, 


we welcome the opportunity to help you. 





Packaging Corporation of America 





1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons * Containers * Displays + Egg Packaging Products * Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 








INow! Beautiful 


BUTLER: TONE finish 
———~ on butler panels 


A new mark of quality for pre-engineered buildings 


Now you can give your new building the very latest in distinctive, long-lasting color 
finishes, and yet take advantage of all the modern efficiencies and economies of Butler 
pre-engineered construction. 

Butler’s newest advancement in color coating, Butler-Tone, is a two-coat, baked-on 
finish that is firmly annealed to Butler wall and roof panels. The finish is an integral 
part of the metal surface ...it provides a uniform, continuous covering that is out- 
standing in appearance and resistant to weather, corrosion, impact and abrasion. 

And the inside surface is off-white, giving you a pleasing light-reflective wall finish. 
Color on both sides . . . another Butler exclusive! 

More and more people are turning to the Butler Building System, because of the 
quality construction of pre-engineered factory-fabricated parts...the broad, clear 
spans of Butler rigid-frame construction ...the ease with which Butler buildings can 
be enlarged for expansion...the unlimited design opportunities in combining other 
materials with Butler components . . . the speedy, trouble-free erection . . . and the 
dependable, talented services of the nationwide group of Butler Builders. It’s the 
lowest-cost way to build well. 

Be sure to check with your Butler Builder about your new building; he is glad to 
be of service in helping analyze your construction needs. Look for his name in the 
Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Ask about financing, too. 
Or write direct to us for more information. 


offices 
plants 
stores 
showrooms 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY = /C?eation centers 





7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri wee HOUSE va 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Equipment for Farming, Oi! Transportation, Sc Hools 
Outdoor Advertising ¢ Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, ‘ lh nat 
Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. hure he Ss 
Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. » New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, x 
Mass. * Washington, D. C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada terminals 








MANAGEMENT 


More Money for Men 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 





1959 Additional 1958 Additional 


Solery Compensation Solary Compensation 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Ch Cs cs ccaccesacceedaes $149,166 o eeree $140,000 ........ 
I Pe eee 124,166 oteue Jt aaa 
Ws GON CEs Dine ceeccccestovcececcoce 84,166 eevee Fase = eee ee 
DEERE & CO. 
i, CO CUUE.. ceocndcedoceeees $183,606 eevee $160,434 ..... 
Se EN, 80, Oc ccocccesnswoere 110,766 emee 1OBAGS —s neces 
eee I Os Ps occ ccccscccoescceve 114,366 oeese 103,163 
ee Os GA, GL. coccccceceonsese 114,366 eevee eee § eeeee 
“Retired Sept., 1959 
**Elected ex. v.p. Oct., 1959. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO, 
(Fiscal year, Oct. 31) (A) 
Pes WE, DRA, OUR... . 2. cess ccvecenevews $198,709 cunme i >) ee 
Maren @. Gres, GR. Wiis cc ccccccecceses 134,509 pias | rn 


A) Aggregate remuneration includes salary, director's fees, and extra compensation. 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILE MANUFACTURING 


BOEING AIRPLANE CO. {A) (B) (B) 
William M. Allen, pres Senn notan $124,519 $18,955* $135,166 ..... 
Wellwood E. Beall, sr. v.p we cnacave aa 87,882 es OT oe 
Edward C. Wells, v.p ere 76,165 ees 73,658 


(A) Includes awords under incentive compensation plan peid in 1959, 

(B) Incentive Compensation Plan 

*Pursuant to terms of employment agreement entered inte with Mr. Allen on Dec. 5, 1958, awards made to Mr. 
Allen are retoined by the company and will be paid to him ever 10 year period following retirement. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP. (A) (B) (C) 
Roy T. Hurley, chmn. & pres... ......-00005 $329,500 $100,000 $324,400 
RE ee SU OO, Nn tcc ccneeeces . 176,500 60,000 166,400 
Joseph V. Miccio, v.p. & gen. mgr........... 115,000 45,000 110,200 


Wright Aeronautical Div 


(A) Includes installments of 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958 and 1959 incentive compensation awards poid in 1959 
8) 1960 incentive compensation awards related to 1959 payable in 5 annual installments if earned out in accord- 
once with incentive compensation pla 


7 
C) Includes installments of 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957 and 1958 incentive compensation owards paid during 1958. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., INC 
(Fiscal year Nov. 30) 


Donald W. Douglas, chmn ... $151,000 waites iT 

Frederic W. Conant, v. chmn. of bd. & sr. v.p. 100,800 uae ee 100,800 

Donald W. Douglas, Jr., pres... ates 100,800 owten 82,250 

Arthur E. Raymond, sr. v.p..... 2.2.50 eee 76,705 eseee 76,705 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. fA) 

Frank Pace, Jr., chmn.* ‘ « .. $152,500 eevee $144,167... 

Earl D. Johnson, pres. ‘ 132,250 ee OF alee 


A) Includes incentive compensotion mode in 1959 with respect te 1958 as follows: dJehnson, $30,000. 
* Elected April 24, 1959 


Includes incentive poyments during 1958 of $40,000 te Johnsen. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. (A) (B) 
Robert E. Gross, chmn. iad $128,350 $ 36,200 $125,928 $ 23,000 
Courtiandt S. Gross, pres ; 101,923 30,600 100,000 24,600 
Daniel J. Haughton, ex. v.p : ‘ 86,635 23,858 85,000 24,194 


A) Payments under incentive plon for prior yeors. \acludes payments im 1959 under corporation s manoge- 
ment incentive plan but does not include following omogats paid @8 conselting fees and/or director s fees Courtlondt 
Gross & Robert Gross — $300 each 

8) Payments under management incentive plan. In a@gitien, a amounts set oside of accrued during yeor 
for listed officers’ retirement plan — 1958: $22,275, $13,521, $9,402. 


MARTIN CO. 
George M. Bunker, chmn.*. 2.0.66. e eae $150,000 tikes $150,000 ....... 
William B. Bergen, pres.** a awaee 95,000 eseee COMES = scccs 


Clarence W. Miles, gen. counsel.......... - 80,000 eecme | re 
George T. Willey, v.p. cae ews 52,916 steer 


*Pres. until April, 1959 
**Ex. v.p. until April, 1959 
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at the Top 


Higher profits meant higher pay for 
the top executives of most major 
American corporations in 1959 

Traditionally, profits and top man- 
agement compensation move together 
Last year was no exception. Most big 
companies boosted their net incomes 
over recession-tainted 1958 (page 127) 
And the top brass shared some of the 
gains in a majority of the companies 
whose pav figures were tabulated | 
BUSINESS WEEK from proxy statements 
filed with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission 
e Big Gainers—The automobile ind 
trv offered the most notable examp!] 
Chmn. Frederic G. Donner of General 


Motors Corp. came out wav ahead on 
BUSINESS WeEEK’s taDulation. He drew 
down $201,350 in straight salarv last 
vear, was awarded a $351,750 bonus 
and also got deferred “contingent 
credit” awards with an estimated value 


of $117.250 
That was a heftv boost over 1]! 


when Donner’s combined salar | 
bonus totaled $373,508. Other GM 
ofhicers also got big raises reflecting an 


increase of more than one-third in the 
corporation’s net. Even without 


Ing the contingent credit awards, |] t 
them earned more than $300,000 dur- 
ing 1959 


Ford Motor Co. nearly quadrupled 
its net and also handed out sizal 
bonuses. Chmn. Ernest R. Breech and 
Pres. Henrv Ford I] earned the same 
salaries for 1959 as for 1958—but cach 
cot a $300,000 bonus award besides 
Mhanks to bonuses, nine Ford ex 
tives passed the $300,000 mark 

American Mot Corp Ise 
proved both net and compensation 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. moved from 
red ink to black and thanked Pre 


Hl. FE. Churchill bv raising his 
$50,000 and adding a $110,000 bon 
Chrvsler Corp. reduced its deficit | 


gave its top officers modest rais« 

e Change at Bethlehem—Tli 
tacular compensation hand ut 
CGM and Ford toppled Bethlehem Ste 


Corp. f rom its former rank as the t 


paving company. Bethlehem Pres. A 
B. Homer earned $407,785 in 


bined salarv and bonus last IT. ¢ 
pared to $511,249 in 1958. Other 


Bethlehem executives similai 

cuts. Onlv six of them got more than 
$300,000. ompared with 10 in 1958 

Ihe reason, though, was not | 

profits but the changeover t Tet 
compensation plan. In past vears B 
lehem has paid its top execut 
plementary bonuses much bi t] 


their salaries. But not mucl f 
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eluded the income tax collector; Beth- 
lehem estimated Homer’s actual take- 
home pay in 1958 at only $98,374. 

Last year the company decided to 
do something to reduce the tax bite. 
In mid-1959 it abandoned the cash 
bonus system in favor of a deferred 
“dividend-unit” plan designed to spread 
payments over a number of years (BW 
—Jun.20°59,p38). 

Bethlehem’s old bonuses were cal- 
culated as a percentage of dividends 
and were declared and paid quarterly. 
Under the new plan, dividend units 
will be calculated as a percentage of 
profits and will not be awarded until 
the vear following the vear in which 
they were earned. As a result, Beth- 
lehem executives got nothing but their 
salaries during the second half of 1959. 
Even though those salaries were just 
about tripled on July 1 (to bring them 
up to approximately two-thirds of total 
1958 pay), the executives’ incomes went 
down. 
¢ Deferred Payment—This year they 
will go down still more. For under a 
settlement reached with dissident 
minority stockholders (BW —Sep.26'59, 
p59), no dividend units are to be 
awarded for 1959. Dividend units for 
1960 will not be awarded until 1961. 
So this vear Bethlehem executives will 
get no supplementary compensation at 
all. In fact, because of the deferred 
aspects of the new plan, it may be a 
number of years before payments to 
Bethlehem’s executives again reach 
their old levels. 

The rest of the steel industry gener- 
ally followed profit trends. Armco Steel 
Corp. bettered both its net and its 
executive pay scales. Profits were down 
at U.S. Steel Corp. and Republic Steel 
Corp., and the chairmen of both com- 
panies earned slightly less than in 1958 
(though Republic’s president, T. F. 
Patton, got a $37,500 raise). 
¢ Cuts for Some—Other companies in 
which lower salaries—at least for the 
top man—accompanied lower profits 
were Standard Oil Co. (California), 
Kennecott Copper Corp., and Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. At Standard Oil 
of California the pay cuts extended 
below the top individual. 

In a few cases, pay and profits did 
not move together. General Electric 
Co. and International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. reduced bonuses although 
profits were higher; Gulf Oil Corp. 
raised its compensation despite a lower 
net. 

In most industries, though, profit 
and compensation figures both indi 
cated a prosperous 1959. Typical were 
such companies as Aluminum Co. of 
\merica, American Electric Power Co., 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Container Corp. of America, du Pont, 
Fastman Kodak Co., General Foods 
Corp., General Telephone & Electron- 
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AIRCRAFT & MISSILE MANUFACTURING 


1959 ~—s Additional 


Solary 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC, 
(Fiscal year Sept. 30, 1959) 
James H. Kindelberger, chmn........... . $168,000 
Dy So In a ben bee cesleteasaton 141,000 
Charles J. Gallant, ex. v.p...........00005 87,667 


1958 


Additional 


Compensation Salary Compensation 


(ad 
$ 72,000 
24,000 


(A) 
$166,000 $ 64,000 
137,000 48,000 
70,000 20,000 


(A) Incentive compensation plan awards made to officers and employees of corporation for fiscal year. One fifth 


of award has be 


“Additional Compensation’’ column is payable in four annual 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


a Ok Mae. OIE: cxanedacccnsawddans $191,360 
William P. Gwinn, pres.............se00 155,900 
William R. Robbins, v.p. & cont............ 110,920 
ee WN, BR oacceuetbavvens vas 102,020 


eeeee 
eeeee 
eeeee 


APPAREL & TEXTILES 


BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
(Fiscal year Oct. 3) 


J. Spencer Love, chmn. & pres............. $120,000 
Horkert M. Kaiser, fF. Fibs. ic. ccc cccs eee 102,000 
John L. Hutcheson, Jr., sr. v.p..... 0.2.0... 92,000 
Walter €. Grane, W., Gi. Giiwk és icccsitccns 95,000 
(A) Profit sharing plan. . 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. 

og ee a $100,000 
Robert M. Dowling, v.p............: 60,000 


Robart T. Garrieen, CGiek sc is sce uaeas 50,000 


(A) Incentive compensation, No such awards mode in 1958. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
(Fiscal year Nov. 30) 


Meyer Kestnbaum, pres..........0.0eeeees $105,100 
San DB. SG Bs ce ee Se ee eae ease 63,600 
Clay E. Steele, sec'y & treas............5. 41,600 
AUTOMOBILES 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 
(Fiscal year Sept. 30) (A) 
George W. Romney, chmn. & pres.... $225,350 
Bernard A. Chapman, ex. v.p..........6005 184,901 
Oar GC. Chcpla, Je. WK Glia s ccc cet eans 184,901 
Roy Abernethy, v.p............. ; 184,901 
(A) Includes bonuses for 1957 and 1958 fiscal year. 
CHRYSLER CORP. 
ER eee $250,900 
W. C. Newberg, ex. v.p........... 125,900 
Se, POP OG cease ek weweden cs 140,900 
Fo We, OE, CE. cc weateecstoenewavaseae 115,900 
FORD MOTOR CO. 
Ernest R. Breech, chmn.......... $185,000 
Henry Ford Il, pres... 185,000 
William T. Gossett, v.p.. ; 125,833 
Robert S. McNamara, v.p..... 125,833 


$ 7,459 
5,371 


e+e ee 


5,221 


eeeee 


eee 
eeeee 
oneee 


(A) 


$300,000 
300,000 
265,000 
285,000 


(A) Supplemental compensation awarded for 1959 payable in 4 annual instaliments. 
(B) No bonus awards made for 1958; executives listed respectively collected following amounts in cash under 


awards made in 1955-57. $187,500; $187,500, $146,250; $118,750. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


Frederic G. Donner, chmn.°*. $201,350 
John F. Gordon, pres.*....... 181,100 
Lovis C. Goad, ex. v.p.... 151,100 
Sherrod E. Skinner, ex. v.p.... 137,867 


(A) 


$351,750 
314,250 
273,000 
255,750 


$195,760... 

180,960 ..... 

Ss ee 

TIOMED noes 
(A) 

$120,000 $ 3,081 


98,667 2,218 
87,000 
86,667 


$100,000 
70,000 
50,000 


$101,600 
60,600 


(A) 


$200,700 
113,160 
113,160 
113,160 


$236,525 
115,379 
132,850 
109,288 


106,250 


(A) 
$174,758 $198,750 
141,200 172,500 
146,100 165,000 
124,533 150,000 


en paid since end of fiscal yeor and is included in eggregote remuneration paid. Balance shown in 
: installments. 


(A) Bonus payable in 5 installments. In addition, under the stock option plan in 1960 there wos conditionally 
credited to each of these and six other directors a contingent credit equal to one-third of the amount of his bonus 


award related to 1959 
*On Sept. 1, 1958, Donner became chmn. and Gordon pres. 


STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP. 


H. E. Churchill, pres.... $110,000 
A. J. Porta, ex. v.p.... 90,000 
S. A, Skillman, v.p.... 55,000 


(A) 1959 incentive compensation contingently payable over 5 yeors. 


(A) 
$110,000 
90,000 
55,000 


$ 60,000 
55,833 
40,833 


Managemen! 
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Vigorous, Young Opportunity-land for Industry 


Tue Typicar Soutn CarRoLina WorKER is 
equipped to help you find greater net profits. 
He’s healthy, vigorous, capable . and 
he’s less than 27 years old. By tradition, he’s 
an individualist, interested in delivering “‘a 
day’s work for a day’s pay.” 

Ihe adaptability and enthusiasm of South 
Carolina workers is helping new industries 
of every type reach peak production in a 
hurry. For example, records of one manu- 
facturer show that a machine, completed in 
86 minutes in a plant located elsewhere, is 
produced in 58 minutes in South Carolina. 
And the manager of another concern reports 


South Carolina personnel] at full skill in less 
than half the time allotted for training 
operation at a profit in just seven months, 
instead of the anticipated eighteen. 

Add South Carolina’s other advantages 
for industry, and it’s no wonder far-sighted 
business leaders everywhere are looking to 
South Carolina . the vigorous young 
opportunity-land for industry 

7 e ° 

Write or call W. W. Harper, Director, State 
Development Board, Dept. BW-560, Columbia, 
S. C. (Phone POplar 5-2912) for free booklet, 
**South Carolina on the March.” 


South Carolina also offers 
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An abundance of pure water 
and other resources 





Temperate climate for low 


construction and operation cost 


. 


rd 
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A sound, stable government 
friendly to industry 





Modern ports, airports 
railways, and highways 


For Greater Net Profits... Investigate South Carolina 





ics Corp., International Harvester Co., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Pennsylvania 
RR, Procter & Gamble Co., R. J. 
Revnolds Tobacco Co., Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana), Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), and Union Carbide Corp. 

Although General Motors, Ford, and 
Bethlehem held the big money spot- 
light, a number of other companies 
placed at least one man in the over- 
$300,000 group. Among them were 
Colgate-Palmolive Co., Curtiss-W right 
Corp., Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd., 
du Pont, Gulf, National Steel Corp., 
Republic Steel, and Zenith Radio Corp. 
+ Comparison Is Risky—However, the 
growing trend toward various types of 
deferred compensation plans makes 
comparisons between companies risky. 
Many now spread bonus payments out 
over three, four, or five vears. GM, for 
example, actually paid Donner only 
one-fifth of the bonus reported for him 
in 1959. On the other hand, he col- 
lected installments on bonuses reported 
in earlier vears. 

Deferred cash bonuses are not the 
only complication. Tax considerations 
also have led to a host of more intri- 
cate deferred payment techniques, in- 
cluding contributions to pension plans, 
“share units,” “dividend units,” and 
“contingent units.” Often these are 
tied to stock option plans. Some of 
them are so complex the beneficiaries 
themselves must have a hard time ex- 
plaining to their wives just how much 
they earned during the vear. 

Occasionally, in fact, the real value 

of the compensation awards cannot be 
determined exactly. For under some 
plans the amount the executive will 
actually collect at some future date de- 
pends on such factors as the future 
price of his company’s stock, the future 
amount of its dividends, or even on the 
length of his life. 
* Reporting Differences—That’s one 
reason why it’s hard to compare execu- 
tive pav scales in different companies. 
Another reason is the lack of uniformity 
in the wav companies report their com- 
pensation to the SEC. Some list the 
compensation accrued during the vear, 
including bonuses and other awards 
made that year for payment in future 
years. Others report the amount actu- 
ally paid during the vear, including 
payments on bonus and other awards 
made in past years. 

As a result, BUSINESS WEEK has made 
no attempt to compile a list of the 
nation’s highest-paid executives. Anv- 
way, many big earners are omitted from 
this tabulation, which represents only 
a cross-section of American industry. 
Among the most obvious exclusions are 
individuals whose income comes from 
stock dividends or capital gains and 
executives of closely held corporations 
that do not file proxy statements with 
the SEC. 
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AUTO PARTS 


1959 
Salary 
BENDIX AVIATION CORP, 
(Fiscal year Sept. 30) (A) 
M, P. Ferguson, pres....... peletbenebaanh $161,750 
Cares RE, “MOLE Vidic kcotvcae cas vxsas 99,500 
George E. Stoll, v.p............. 97,913 
oe, 0. MONO, CNG sb eh cectenen 92,800 


Additional 


eee 
seen 
ee ee 


1958 


(B) 
$164,250 
101,900 
97,500 
94,800 


Additional 
Compensation Salary Compensation 


(A) Under corporation's supplemental compensation plan, supplemental compensation awards exceeding $3,000 
included in above figures represent 


ore paid in four annual installments. The supplemental com 
25% of amounts awarded in fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 


(B) Includes 25%, of bonuses for 1955, 1956, 1957, and T 


BORG-WARNER CORP. (A) 
i; ©. SOO, Geis 640 0c chow detour $129,500* 
% S. WOPOON, BIE... 6s caceeess 148,500 
iL, GB. Pe, OE, VE kc cc svine ss 126,500 


(A) Salary includes incentive compensation 


(B) Corporation's portion of contributions under contributory retirement 


*Of this amount corporation actually paid R. C 


under contributory retirement income plan / 


in addition 


pensation poyments 
i —— 1958 and 1959. 


(8) 
$ 7,845 
8,758 





**Corporation paid $108,401 


income plan. 
Ingersoll $112,601, the. balance fepresenting payments received 
was sum of $29,500 from contingent 


(A) 


$125,300°* 
109,800 $ 8,726 


93,550 


(B) 


9,368 


compensation funds available which amount will be paid of “rate of age yeor for 10 years after retirement. 


over 10 yeors 


THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 


Be Oi WHE I cc cade eeisicsicccs $155,500 
F. C. Crawford, vice chmn, & v.p.*......... 150,625 
DE : WOR WII hoe tin 0.8 5b cclnain ut 87,602 


*Retired Dec, 28, 1959, 


rest from retirement plan, In addition, $25, 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 


Pe a Cie, Fe, A oiiinin vs's0 wake $ 66,335 
S.. Ree, SE caawbcnvensoncwas 184,000 
Kenneth ©, Bales, OX. V.B...ccccccccccsvcs 128,000 
*Died Oct., 1959. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 
A. ©. Picker, Chem. GPR diac cecccssces $152,100 
C., © Deri; Ge Ge vc caercdivcess seas 78,600 
i ©, NON, Wawa scones canes e cane 77,600 
(A) Profit sharing fund. 
*Became pres. Jon. 1, 1960, 

NATIONAL GYPSUM CO. 
M, H. Baker, chmn. ...... Site ape bs ask $100,000 
F. A. Manske, pres...... pebeenSuesseesane 60,000 
eS a Se ee eee rere 46,000 
(A) Shares in profit. 

UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO, 
C. H. Shaver, chmn....... lace wiaiehecinteaiil $150,000 
liver: A, Cees: GIG. .06a400d sidcewace 90,000 
Edward Rembert, v.p...... Sesthiie ahaa abarecee ia’ 70,000 

CHEMICALS 

ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP. 
Harry S. Ferguson, chmn, of ex. comm.*.... $125,000 
Chester 0A, Grew, ree sk vctscecccecas 125,000 
Ce Beles, GE. Gai acsccccteesevecsees 100,000 
Shaws O, Hae, WON ok ccceeecencivcacs 93,750 
*v.p. to Sept., 1959. 
**v.p. to Sept., 1959. 
***Resigned Sept., 1959. 

DOW CHEMICAL CO. 
(Fiscal year May 31) ; 
Earl W. Bennett, chmn...........--+ cscs Len 
Leland |. Doan, pres., chmn., ex. comm...... 188,118 
nr eee 122,277 
A. B. Goutal, VO. ossaecs EES SR RENE & 113,742 

E. |. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, pres., chm, ex. comm. $205,100 
es ee ee 119,567 
Lammot du P, Copeland, v.p...........5.++ 133,192 
Datinrt €. Warshey, Gili. gis cscs cccaccwaes 112,000 
eeey C, TSE iii oot ddd oes cian 112,000 


(A) 


$ 57,519 
26,051 
29,143 


(A) 


$ 34,824 
20,894 


16,019 ~ 


eeeee 
ese ee 
seeee 


eeeee 
eeeee 
*eeee 


(A) 
$120,000 
102,000 
102,000 


102,000 


$148,417 
159,875 


$ 79,602 
155,000 
108,000 


$152,100 


$120,984 
66,541 
52,023 


$134,375 
90,000 
65,417 


$119,355 
198,925 
129,301 
119,355 


$208,116 
120,500 
117,200 
112,200 
112,100 


$ 


allotted to R. C. Ingersoll, payable 


(B) 


88,000 
76,000 
71,200 
76,000 
76,000 


(A) Plus dividend units and amounts received in 1959 as follows: Greenewalt—1,815 units, $26,228; Copeland 


879 units, $7,286; H. B. du Pont—879 units, $13,323; Hershey—879 units, $10,173; Richards—879 units 


(B) Plus dividend units received in 1958 as follows: Greenewalt, 


792. In addition, following amounts collected through past dividend unit awards 


$5,764 


, $13,323. 


1,569; Copeland, 477; all other listed officers, 
$11,313, $5,764; $2,997; $3,740; 
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Charge your 
daily expenses 





Use your American Express 
Credit Card every day— 
it’s the most valuable card 
in your wallet! 


Hotel accommodations... meals at fine 
restaurants... transportation ... gifts 
—you can charge most anything with 
your American Express Credit Card! 
It makes good sense to use it every 
single day. 
ient 


. it’s conven- 
. and it gives you a detailed 
record of your charge expenditures. 


More than 40,000 choice establish- 
ments all over the world honor the 
American Express Credit Card—offer- 
ing dozens of different useful services. 
For business . . . for pleasure—it puts 
the best in the world at your command. 


It’s simple. . 


If you’re not one of the 750,000 
American Express Credit Cardholders, 
apply now. 


American Express 
Credit Cards 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. Digby 9-1818 


Look for This Sign 
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CHEMICALS 





Additional 


(A) 
82 s. 
55 s. 
82 s. 
(B) 
$ 0; 
wings 
the 
B) 
5,585 
4,626 
3,996 


ed dee 


roeviding for 
nnval 


1,000 
19,962 
9,100 
8,171 
6,000 


1959 Additional 1958 
Salary Compensation’ Salary Compensation 
EASTMAN KODAK CO, (A) 
Thomas J, Hargrave, chmn.......06-0055 . $225,000 203 s. $210,000 
Donald McMaster, chmn. exec, comm....... 160,000 137 s. 150,000 
OTe Ti, GROPMIGM, BISE.. cee cccectcee 225,250 203 s. 210,000 
(A) Shores allotted under deferred incentive compensation. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. di (A) 
Charles Allen Thomas, pres., chmn.exec.comm. $135,000 $ 27,000 $135,000 
Carroll A. Hochwalt, v.p 90,000 18,000 90,000 
William W. Schneider, v.p 90,000 18,000 90,000 
Felix N. Williams, v.p. 90,000 18,000 90,000 
A) 1959 bonus installment, paid in 1960. 1959 bonus centingently payable next three yeo Thome 
Hochwalt, Schneider & Williams—$54,000 each 
(B) No awards under company's bonus plan. 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. 
Thomas S. Nichols, chmn SISS,C0O -  acecs $125,000 
John M. Olin, chmn. ex. comm > rrr 25,000 
Stanley De J. Osborne,pres | eer 118,333 
Edward Block, sr. v.p ee.) eee ne 5,000 
UNION CARBIDE CORP. (A) 
eM 0 ns 6 «wie dcgla W066 bee $300,000 wveve $300,000 
Howard S. Bunn, pres 200,000 e% 177,083 
Kenneth H. Hannan, ex. v.p 113,667 ‘ 101,000 
A) Under incentive plan adopted in 1959, shares under option granted May 27, 1959 n Jes the fc 
Dial 15,000 s.; Bunn, 10,000 s.; Hannan, 6,500 s. Dividend equivalent payments made d 1g the yea 
following Dial, $27,000, Bunn, $18,000; Hannan, $11,700 
COMMUNICATIONS 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Frederick R. Kappel, pres Us ae $207 000 
Eugene J. McNeeley, ex. v.p |) er 133,50( 
William C. Bolenius, ex. v.p . \ Finns 21,528 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. (A) 
William S. Paley, chmn $150,000 $144,375 $327,885 $ 
Frank Stanton, pres 150,000 144,375 327,885 
Lovis G. Cowan 69 808 ‘ 111.825 
(A) In addition the following amounts were allocated ¢ sal compensotion for 1959 and defe 
Deferred Additional Compensation Plan: William S. Paley—35,¢ + Stanton—$5,625. 
B) Paid or set aside for pension plan 
GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS CORP. 
Donald C. Power, chmn rae. > ee ees $153,000 
Don G. Mitchell, pres.* 150,000 
Thomas A. Boyd, ex. v.p 85,000 6,500 
Leslie H. Warner, ex. v.p 85,000 75,000 
*As of March 5 1959 corporation entered into employment contract running to Jan 196! fg 
Mitchell's employment in such capacity as determined by the corporation's Board of Directors at $150 
ompensation plus $50,000 deferred compensation for each year of service under contract 
RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA (A) 
David Sarnoff, chmn $200,000 $200,000 
Frank M. Folsom, chmn. ex. comm 83,333 $ 6,974 165,000 $ 
John L. Burns, pres 172,917 25,000 160,417 
Robert Sarnoff, chmn. of b., NBC 150,000 12,000 36,743 
Eimer W. Engstrom, sr. ex. v.p 132,917 11,000 0,000 
Charles M. Odorizzi, ex. v.p 122,917 8,000 100,000 
(A) Incentive awards payable in 5 annual installments, Amounts shown paid in 1959, 
B) Incentive awards payable in 5 annual installments, Amounts shown paid in 1958. 
CONTAINERS 
AMERICAN CAN CO. 
ee Ge, Se, MOG on ikdcccteuécdeece $208,300 cocce $208,200 
Russell C. Taylor, v.p.*........06. a 108,200 
i i Cbd occ pebeeeeme eed 82,154 eosece 82,600 
*Resigned. 
CONTAINER CORP, OF AMERICA (A) 
Walter P. Paepcke, chmn..........0eece0. $125,000 $ 64,000 $1 $ 
Wesley M, Dixon, pres............. 100,000 31,000 
John V. Spachner, ex. v.p.... 95,000 27,000 
(A) Profit sharing plan. In addition, contributed out of profits to Container mmon Stock st: 1959. # 
$12,500; Dixon—$10,000; Spachner—$9,500 958. Paepcke—$10,000; Dixon—$8 Spochner—$7 


in outstanding common stock of corporation and a 
upon termination of employment. 


cumulated interest of ony porticipant to be 
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US PowerGrip “TIMING” BELTS from the Power Uniimited 





The octane requirements for cars are 
determined by the Sun Oil Company 
with scientific accuracy. The octane 
ratings of motor fuels are in turn deter- 
mined with precision. Nothing is left 
to chance. This is why the motorist can 
pull up at a Sunoco station and obtain 
the correct octane blend for his car. 


All of this predetermination is done on 
precision equipment whose universal 


joint drive shaft is connected to a dyna- 
mometer by a 1%” pitch U.S. Rubber 
PowerGrip “Timing”® Belt. In the 
words of a company scientist, these 
belts were selected because they give 
foolproof, positive drive transmission 
and do not require lubrication, main- 
tenance or attention. Anything less 
would interfere with the precision of 
the testing equipment. This is the ex- 
perience that has caused innumerable 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


design engineers to specify PowerGrip. 


This is the belt that has made possible 
the development and production of 
hundreds of appliances and equipment, 
ranging from sensitive electronic de- 
vices, office machinery, household 
equipment and gigantic production 
machinery. One way to get expert and 
instant power and transmission advice 
is from the U.S. Distributor. 


MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 











Teletype Model 28 Automatic Send-Receive Set A‘'com- 
plete station’’ in one console—with facilities for send- 
ing and receiving on message paper or sprocket-fed 


business forms...tape punching... sending or re- 
ceiving with tape integrating tape and manual 
keyboarding producing tape automatically, asa 


by-product of send-receive operations 


Teletype Model 28 Tape Punch Receives incoming 
electrical signals, punches a 5-level ‘‘common lang- 
uage’’ tape, and prints data right on the tape, for 
easy identification and handling. Unit is used for 
message relaying .. . for integrating data from several 
sources into a single tape... for providing punched 
tape as a by-product of send-receive operations. 








Teletype Model 28 Receive-Only Page Printer A mes- 
Sage receiving unit (without keyboard This is 
“terminal”’ equipment, for use where two-way com- 
munication is not necessary. No attendant is needed 
Produces a printed record on plain paper or multi- 
part business forms. Table models of this unit and 
the send-receive set at the right are also available. 


Teletype Model 28 Tape Reader This is a sending unit. 
Reads punched tape and instantaneously transmits 
data to local or remote receiving equipment. As with 
all Teletype transmitting units, data may go to one 
destination or a number of destinations simultane 
ously—either nearby or thousands of miles away 














Teletype Model 28 Send-Receive Page Printer Message 


originating unit, for sending and receiving. Model 28 
page units, including the Automatic Send-Receive 
Set, feature a built-in “stunt box’’ control system 
for automatic station selection and electrical contro! 
of remote equipment. Horizontal tabulation and 


form positioning arrangement available. 


Teletype Model 28 Tape Reader—Twin Shaft Resides 
reading punched tape for on-line transmission, twin- 
shaft reader-distributor design offers facilities for 
simultaneous output on a multi-wire basis and direct 
translation (without tape) of signals from an external 
parallel-wire source for on-line transmission. 





For your 
communications system... 


TELETYPE 
Model 28 Line 


With Teletype equipment you can quickly 
send a message or transmit data to another loca- 
tion .. . or to any number of locations simulta- 
neously. The receiving points may be in the same 
building, across the continent, or even overseas. 


The “copy” which Teletype equipment pro- 
duces may be on plain message paper .. . or 
multi-part business forms . . . and/or punched 
paper tape. Receiving machines operate auto- 
matically. The sending operation, too, may be 
automated, by means of punched tape. 


Presented here are various machines in the 
Teletype Model 28 line. These new machines 
operate at 100 words per minute. They are 
smartly styled and available in colors to blend 
with modern or traditional office decor. A control 
device called the “Stunt Box,” built into Teletype 
page printers and automatic send-receive sets, 
multiplies flexibility and makes it possible to 
“program” a variety of switching, remote con- 
trol and selective calling duties. 


Teletype Corporation manufactures this equip- 
ment for the Bell System and others who require 
the finest in data communications. 


More Information. Why not investigate the possi- 
bilities of the Teletype Model 28 line for your 
business? For free descriptive literature, please 
write to Teletype Corporation, Dept. J5E, 4100 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 


TELETYPE 


CORPORATION 


suBsiDiARY oF Western Electric Company INC 








Place your plant 
in the center of thie 
Rich Market Area! 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Close to 4 of America’s 5 leading markets .. . 
within a 500 mile radius of West Virginia, more 
then holf the nation’s population and more 
thon half the nation’s income is earned. Abund- 
ant resources, excellent labor, pleasant surround- 
ings, cooperative government await you in West 
Virginia, the Businessman’s State. 

For information write: Don Crislip Executive 
Director, W. Va. Industrial and Publicity Com- 
mission, Room B-5, State Capitol, Charleston 5, 
West Virginia. 





step up efficiency 
—and profit! 





See how others have done it! 


Call your 
electrical contractor 


or send for free booklet, 
“The Big Difference” 


NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU BW-521 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I want to see how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of “The Big Difference.” 

Name 
Firm Name 
Type of Business 
Address 
City 

















Zone State 














CONTAINERS 


1959 Additional 1958 
Salary Compensation Salary 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO., INC, (A) 
Lucius D. Clay, chmn $108,000 $ 42,000 $108,000 $ 
Thomas C. Fogarty, pres.. 120,000 Seche 100,000 
{A) Payable in cosh. Deferred contingent compensotion accrued or set aside, 
DISTILLERS 
DISTILLERS CORP. — SEAGRAMS LTD. 
(Fiscal yeor July 31) 
EL, DURRc oc ccc cccceseseues $358,323 cocee $357,933 
I WE. .cccccectesdeende os 204,162 necee 203,966 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS & CHEMICAL CORP. {Al 
John E. Bierwirth, chmn. $224,712 1,893 s. $192,401 
Roy F. Coppedge, Jr., pres. 129,502 833 s. 111,618 
R. E. Hulse, ex. v.p.. : 102,011 757s, 98,404 
(A) Shores of common stock contingently allotted, $33.01 per share. 
(B) Shores of common stock contingently allotted, 
SCHENLEY INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
(Fiscal year Aug. 31) 
Lewis S, Rosenstiel, chmn. & pres........... $294,458 eevee $150,300 
Ralph T. Heymsfeid, ex. v.p...........505. 150,140 eevee 150,260 
Adolph Hirsch, ex. v.p..... skit inii ance ces anal ariel 90,140 oeees 85,280 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
AVCO CORP. (A) (B) 
Victor Emanuel, chmn........-.eeeeceeees $180,000 seen $165,000 
Kendrick R. Wilson, Jr., pres.. 129,166 eevee 110,000 
James R. Kerr, v.p 100,000 weave 
Arthur R. Kantrowitz, v.p. : 94,583 éueae 72,500 
Matthew A. Mclaughlin, v.p.. .. ne 89,375 eeece 75,000 
(A) Includes extra compensation accrued in 1959 but paid in 1960, 
(B) Includes extra compensation accrued in 1958 but paid in 1959. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. (A) (B) 
Ralph J. Cordiner, chmn...........-eee00- $279,974 1,491 s. $279,974 
Philip D. Reed, chmn. of finance comm.*.... 133,737 466s. 180,014 
Robert Poxton, pres. 212,497 1,087s. 200,014 


(A) Includes approximately ncentive compensation allotted in 1959 for services performed 
portion of incentive compensotion having been poid in cash. 

(B) Shares of stock allotted contingently in 1959 at $80.50 per shore. 

(C) Incentive compensation contingently allotted in 1958 et $60% per share. Contingent!y 
installments over period of 10 to 20 years following end of employment. 

*Retired Nov. 30, 1959 

**Until April, 1958, Cordiner pres., Reed chmn., and Paxton ex. ¥.p. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP, {A} (B) 
Gwilym A. Price, chmn...2.......55. SRR ec xs wn $141,636 
Mark W. Cresap, Jr., pres. “aa 136,494 1,972 s. 129,786 
E. V. Huggins, chmn. ex. comm. & v.p. 107,659 1,223s. 107,094 
J. K. Hodnette, ex. v.p. 100,950 1,381 s. 92,794 


(A) Aggregate remuneration shown includes ony incentive compensation poid in cash for 1959 
(B) Amount of incentive compensation contingently awarded in stock. 


ZENITH RADIO CORP. (A) 
Hugh Robertson, chmn........ $ 56,667 $332,880 $ 50,000 $ 
Joseph S. Wright, pres 53,334 140,972 40,000 
Leonard C. Truesdell, ex. v.p. 46,667 144,722 40,000 


payot 


Additional 
Compensction 


(A) 
42,000 
20,000 


(B) 


1,385 s. 
831s. 
727 s 


1,988 s, 
1,242 s. 
1,242 s. 


n 958, thig 


e in vad 


(B) 


1,178 s. 
1,178 s. 
859 s. 
859 s. 


(B) 


235,874 
105,841 
105,841 


(A) Incentive compensotion payable in 3 annvol installments. Does not include amounts set aside or accrued 


during yeor for profit sharing retirement plan: Robertson $2,404; Wright—$1,202; Truesde!/—$1 603. 
(B) Bonus not including amounts set aside or accrued during yeor for profit sharing retirement plan 
$1,552; Wright~—$766; Truesdell—$776. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
GENERAL FOODS CORP. 


(Fiscal year March 31) (A) 

Charles G. Mortimer, chmn.*......--00000. $148,333 $ 31,000 $130,000 $ 
George Hampton, sr. ex. V.p....6 550-00 ens 115,000 16,000 102,375 
Wayne C. Marks, pres.** . » 100,000 16,000 87,375 


(A) Deferred remuneration under management incentive plan, paid in Moy 
four years: Mortimer—$1 24,000, Hompton—$64,000; Marks—$64,000 

(B) Deferred incentive remuneration, payable in five annuol installments. 

*Pres. in 1959. 

**Ex. v.p. in 1959. 
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1959. Contingently poy 


Robertson 


(B) 


25,000 
16,000 
14,000 


able ex? 


y 21 











“Pinkerton guards are better... 


it’s their supervisory setup” 


PINKERTON’S, THE WATCHWORD FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


With over 100 years’ experience, and by far the largest organization, Pinkerton’s is eminently qualified to 
provide your company complete, economical security service. Let us show you how a few expertly supervised 
men can form an alert, unobtrusive guard force controlling unauthorized entry, discouraging pilferage, and 
checking on fire and safety hazards. We also recommend payroll-saving electronic security devices whenever 
possible. For further information on a Pinkerton Security Guard Force, send for a copy of our security brochure. 


Find Us Fast 


Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc. 100 Church Street, New York 7,N.Y. 45 offices from coast to coast Yellow Pages 
os 








Long 
Before 
Countdown... 


Throughout assembly and long 
before Countdown, special 


purpose computers and Test 
Stations compare performance 


to preset limits. High speed 

printers convert digital output =| 
into intelligence which can be ; 
used for analysis of design and 


for further information, write or telephone 


ANELEX CORPORATION 


150-C CAUSEWAY ST 


J ANELEXN, BOSTON 14, MASS 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 


1959 
Salory 
GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 
(Fiscal year May 31) 
Harry A. Bullis, chamn.®...ccccccccccccccs $101,220 
Gerald S. Kennedy, chmn,**..........-5+. 130,294 
NE OE Bo onc cce ceccecees wen 178,784 
ee Be eee 87,139 
Arthur D. Hyde, ex. v.p......... er 110,257 
NT Se NN, Dees ccc ctoweessceeine 41,000 


(A) Deferred compensation to be paid one yeor ofter retirement. 
*Retired Dec. 31, 1958. 
**ex. v.p. to Dec. 31, 1958. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


rere TE, COTE, BING s oe voce nccvccess $155,000 
eee 81,750 
George A. Mitchell, sr. v.p............. 79,400 
Oe Os ec cevcccesveeues 79,400 


(A) Cash awards currently payable. in addition the following deferred awards were mode in cash and 
shores at $54.10 per shore to: Coppers—$6,366, 118 shares, volue $6,384; Mitchell ond Shultz—$3,183, 59 


value $3,192, each. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. 


I errr Tee ree $186,600 
RD Tee WE, BOR oo oc cc ccccccccee 91,083 
DCE BRE Sis ccc cdccceccecéececess 101,885 
I DF, WW Gc sccccccccccccceess 80,900 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


cs cecctaccecceeeamen $125,000 
Henry Weig], ex. v.p...... paaae ike rere 75,000 
Pate A, THRE, 168 Vidic cccccocccccccccs 75,000 
GLASS 
LIBBY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO. 
Ben By Bieate, GRR. 6 os ce ccccccccecss .. $166,608 
ie oe IN 2s BOR occccnececosens 140,608 
ee ee I ag dow -eounseneeceseos 114,608 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO. 
NIN. inves 6.04 06000000 neiewd $150,000 
ce ES ee 145,000 
i a OS wie ae entee'ee's 100,000 
a eer Torr ee 100,000 


(A) Pension & Retirement Fund, set aside or accrued during year. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


i, MN ods aks beso ewsseedn $143,750 
OR eae 230,000 
leland Hozard, consuitont...........e06. 125,000 


Compensation Salary 


Additional 1958 Additional 


(A) 
$ 12,000 $116,473 
9,000 104,153 


12,500 167,791 
6,000 


8,000 90,834 $ 

eesee 68,947 

{A) 

coees $154,400 
$ 6,694 

aekra 79,200 

awntne 78,090 


eens $186,560 


eeeees 76,360 
eeeee 101,560 
eeree 81,000 


eeeee $125,000 
eevee 75,000 
eeees 75,000 


ores $156,208 


esece 130,208 
eeces 104,208 
eevee $150,000 
oocee 145,000 
eeeee 100,000 $ 
eocee 100,000 


eesee $145,000 
eosee 185,000 
eeree 161,000 


GROCERY CHAINS 


GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO., Inc. 
(Fiscal year Feb. 28) 


Ralph W. Burger, chmn, & pres...........4 $204,395 
PE Ie I, Wc ccc ccccccccscces 112,897 
ge en 88,257 
ee a. GS, Pc os dev ctcccvdoseces 84,593 
KROGER CO. 
eS ees Pee er re $178,365 
ee Ss a wae wewinie 101,923 
Ee eee 101,923 


(A) Credits in employees savings and profit sharing plan, 


SAFEWAY STORES, INC. 


Robert A. Magowon, chmn. & pres.......... $ 75,000 
George T. Burroughs, v.p... ; ae 50,000 
A. Russell Griffith, v.p... : 50,000 


eevee $204,395 


eesee 112,897 

eecee 88,257 

asate 84,593 
(A) 


$ 766 $175,000 $ 
766 100,000 
766 100,000 


(A) 
$ 60,000 $ 75,000 $ 
25,000 50,000 
25,000 50,000 


(A) Shore in profits. 1959 contribution to profit sharing plan: Burroughs, Griffith—$11,250 each 


eligible; 1958, each listed officer $11,250 
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Compensation 


8,000 


(A) 


7,388 
7,388 


{A) 
579 


579 
579 


(A) 


60,000 
25,000 
25,000 


Magowan 


tock 
ores, 


not 


1960 








first 
arrival 
abroad 


with -~=-— 


Kager-beaver ~~ 


speed! 





Trust our Railway Express Eager Beavers to place your shipment aboard 
the overseas flight that gets there first. Or they’ll arrange ship transport on 
One Through-Bill-of-Lading — to most anywhere in the world. 


There are many more reasons for shipping via Railway Express: 


Nationwide coverage to some 23,000 communities in the U. S. 


Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 

Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
Special low rates on many other commodities 

The kind of transportetion that ! your particular needs 


Railway Express provides one complete shipping service. And, with our 
long-range improvement plans well underway, we're eager to give your 
shipments the thorough service you want. Call Railway Express—and see! 
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PRECIOUS METALS USERS 


CAN 
MAES MIOINIEN, 


AFTER THEIR PRODUCTS 
ARE SOLD 


Handy & Harman, its customers and pre- 
cious metals users generally, are constantly 
engaged in a “National Recovery Act” that 
is often surprising and always rewarding. 
To put it another way, one of our largest 
activities is the artful extraction of precious 
metals from industrial “waste.” You'd be 
surprised at the various disguises that hide 
cold, hard cash. Sweepings, sludge, rags, 
polishings, X-Ray films, machine turnings 
and scrap in every form in existence. More 
surprising than this is the frequency with 
which manufacturers, fabricators and proc- 
essors either overlook this hidden value or 
dispose of it at an unbusinessmanlike loss. 
We earnestly hope that this is not the case 
with you. On the other hand, if you think 
that you've been throwing money down the 
drain, we'd very much like to hear from you. 
Or, if you think that your waste is worth 
more than what you're getting—we welcome 
the opportunity to bid. Meanwhile, we'd 
like you to have current literature on 
Refinings. Just ask for Bulletin 24. 

That's the recovery part of our business and 
we're expert at it. After all, a company that’s 
in business for 91 years formulating, devel- 
oping and fabricating gold, silver, platinum 
and their alloys for all industry certainly 
knows where to look for leftovers. 

We'd like to tell you more about precious 
metals and their uses. More about the role 
they play in electronics, automotive, appli- 
ance and in many other industries. Simply 
state your interest — specific or general —to 
Handy & Harman, Dept. BW3, 82 Fulton 
Street, New York City 38. 


Your No. ! Source of Supply 
and Authority on Precious Metals 


H- 
HANDY & HARMAN 


General Offices: 82 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
New York 
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MAIL ORDER HOUSES 


1959 Additiona! 1958 Additional 
Salary Compensation Salary Compensation 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Inc. 
(Fiscal year Jan. 28) (A) 
0 a $100,033 
Paul M. Hammoker, pres.”.............- ene Coase 78,500 
Charles J. Kushell, Jr., v.p. 65,475 65,475 
(A) Effective Jan. 1, 1959 deferred compensation annual payments during 10-year period upon termination of 
employment as follows: Barr —$36,875, Hammaker—$22,700; Kushell—$12,080 
*in 1959, Barre was chmn. and pres., Hammoker ex. v.p. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. (A) (A) 
Fowler B. McConnell, chmn.*.............+ $147,262 $ 1,480 $135,000 $ 1,340 
Charles H. Kelistadt, pres.**.... 147,262 1,480 129,470 1,340 
Austin T, Cushman, v.p.... = , 106,000 1,480 100,000 1,340 
Crowdus Baker, v.p., compt. & fin. comm..... 165,000 1,480 98,000 1,340 


(A) Employer's contribution to profit sharing fund, 
*Become chmn. May 12, 1958. 
**Became pres. May 12, 1958. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 
ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA (a) (8) 


EE EE ETE Te $195,000 $ 45,000 $190,000 $ 40,000 
Frank L. Magee, pres.......... — 187,000 45,000 161,000 35,000 
Leon E. Hickman, ex. v.p. & gen. counsel 140,000 36,000 125,000 29,000 


(A) Additional compensation not payable until Jan., 1960. Amounts equal to additional compensation were 
occrued by company in 1959 under deferred compensation agreements. 
(B) Not payable until January, 1959. 


AMERICAN METAL CLIMAX, INC. (A) (A) 
ee $105,000 $ 5,083 $102,500 $ 2,640 
Walter Hochschild, v. chmn. & pres.*....... 105,000 5,083 102,500 2,640 
Hans A. Vogelstein, chmn. finance comm.**. . 84,000 4,066 82,000 2,112 
eee Ge Ve, tk cr eceved 64,060 3,091 54,325 1,399 
(A) Retirement profit sharing plan. Amounts set aside or accrued for additional benefits. 

*Elected May 7, 1959. 
**pres. until May 7, 1959. 
***ex. v.p. since May 7, 1959 

AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING CO, (A) (B) 
J.D. MacKenzie, chmn. & pres.*............ $102,179 78s. $ 82,577 123 s. 
R. Worth Vaughan, v. chmn.*............. 71,923 68 s. 72,844 136s, 
E. McL. Tittmann, ex. v.p...... 63,313 58 s. ne evwen 
8 A ee ee 63,081 50s. 53,536 91s. 
A. A. Brown, v.p. 61,766 58 s. 62,503 117 s. 


(A) Shores of stock contingently allotted in 1959 ot $54.375 per shore under additional compensation plan, 
Dividend equivalents on contingent allotments. MacKenzie—$749; Vaughon—$648; Tittman—$363; Bradford—$5143 
Brown—$354. 


*Vaughon, pres. in April, 1957, became v. chmn. April, 1958. Brownell, chmn, in Apri!, 1957, died in August, 
1958, when MocKenzie (a v.p. in 1957) became chmn. & pres. 
(B) Shares contingently allotted at $41 per shore, plus dividend equivalents on contingent allotments: Brownell, 


$1,462; MacKenzie, $975; Vaughan, $827; Brown, $408. 


ANACONDA CO. 


Cloie © Wiaeed, elma? onic inc cc cccccces $201,890 ssiec $184,988 
Charles M. Brinckerhoff, pres.**... 126,785 eeece 107,992 sc auee 
Edward S. McGlone, ex. v.p............... 111,510 eucce 101,775 eccce 


*Mar. 31, 1958, Weed, pres. of company, become chmn, 
**Became pres. Apr. 24, 1958. 


KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Henry J. Kaiser, founder — chmn........... $121,025 Tres. $108,500 ..... 
Edgar F. Kaiser, chmn....... 101,841 eecce 92,961 
Re ee eee er ere 104,082 Sate 93,310 
OE PE Pere eT eT ee 145,000 Ceece 145,000 
KENNECOTT COPPER CORP. (A) (A) 
en IN i se bite ce ciecectenes $191,600 ri tas > 0: 
Frank R. Milliken, ex. v.p...... | SRG re ge 108,300 
SE eee a 60,000 


(A) Includes incentive compensation awards. No commissions, bonuses or shares in profits paid in 1959 and 1958. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. (A) (A) 
I ie HEL, DIOR... ce ciscccveccaese $260,000 $ 39,000 $197,500 $ 29,625 
Alfred H. Drewes, v.p....... 125,000 18,750 93,750 14,062 
Frank J, Koegler, v.p.. ts ee 113,750 17,062 93,750 14,062 
David A. Merson, v.p......... is ene tae 113,750 17,062 93,750 14,062 
i bo 0k once ecns borne d 106,250 15,937 93,750 14,062 


(A) Profit sharing plan. 
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THESE ARE 


KARDEX “SIGNALS” 











THIS IS 


ARISTOCRAT | 
KARDEX 


peer) 


they make vital facts instantly available 


KARDEX “Signals”: Bright-colored visible contro! markers a a OE a : 


for KARDEX Records —flash facts at a glance 
pinpoint areas where action is required. The modern 
concept for virtually every kind of record control! 


REMINGTON RAND 


Room 1510, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet KD873 —How Management Deci- 


. sions are Speeded with KARDEX Visible Systems. 
Send the coupon today and find out how you 


1 
! 
! 
! 
! 
1 
! 
I 
! 

L . : I : 
management —can obtain the ultimate in record control ! Name & Tithe | ________________ 
for better business. 

' 
L 
! 
1 
! 
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Company 
Address 
Remington. Ftand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION * 











“When an oil rig needs parts 


‘yesterday’ 
isnt 
soon enough 


... $0 we use Delta Air Freight” 


A day lost can cost its customers up to 
$10,000 so Hughes Tool Co. of Houston, 
Texas, relies on Delta to rush vital equip- 
ment to the field. 


“Customers phone us from the 4 corners 
of the globe,” says N. E. Cloud, Traffic 
Manager. “When an oil rig is idle, the 
loss in production can mount to thou- 
sands of dollars a day. We meet these 
emergencies easily by shipping field 
equipment by air freight. Delta plays a 
major role in helping us keep customers 
satisfied.” 


Profit from Delta’s 
BIG PLUS 








Delta operates all-cargo flights and in 
addition carries freight on every passenger 
flight, including Jets. All-cargo flights 
serve Atlanta +- Chicago + Cincinnati 
Charlotte + Dallas - Houston - Miami 
New York +» New Orleans + Orlando 
Philadelphia + Detroit + Memphis 








GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


1959 Additional 
Salary Compensatior 
REYNOLDS METALS CO. (A) (B) 
Oy GE. . occ vcccedeeecees $166,820* 1,750 s. 
J. Louis Reynolds, ex. v.p....... 167,125 1,516s. 
D. P. Reynolds, ex. v.p......... 136,665 1,516s. 
W. G. Reynolds, ex. v.p.... 139,315 1,516s. 
Walter L. Rice, v.p........ 111,660 1,283 s. 


follows: J. Louis Reynolds—$13,327; W. G. Reynolds—$6,550. 
(B) Incentive compensation contingently allotted in stock at $42.85 per share. 


(C) Incentive compensation contingently allotted in stock, average of $35.88 per shore. 


*Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. paid R. S. Reynolds, Jr. $7,900 during 1959. 


OFFICE MACHINES 


*Resigned Sept. 30, 1959. 
**Elected chmn. Oct. 1, 1959. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 


K. S. Adams, chmn.......... tees a 
Stanley Learned, chmn. ex. comm. ey, ere 
Paul Endacott, pres... . ees weesee 
W. W. Keeler, ex. v.p. ee - 0 ee 
Rayburn L, Foster, v.p............ nae ewe a eee 
SHELL OIL CO. (A) 
H, S. M. Burns, pres. & chmn. ex. comm..... $225,000 $ 22,500 
Monroe E. Spaght, ex. v.p............s0008 135,000 13,500 
R. C. McCurdy, pres. Shell Chemical Corp... 125,000 12,500 


(A) Payments to Shel! provident fund. 


1958 Additional 
Salary Compensation 
(C) 
$162,964 2,116 s. 
157,487 1,833 s. 
136,325 1,833 s. 
124,891 1,833 s. 
106,603 1,551 s. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINE CORP. (A) 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., pres.. $140,400 $148,160 $139,800 
Albert L. Williams, ex. v.p.... 115,435 108,650 114,235 
Lovis H. LaMotte, ex. v.p. 114,035 108,650 113,235 
(A) Percentage compensation having a relation to profits, 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. (A) 
Stanley C. Allyn, chmn........ $250,000 $ 6,873 $225,000 
Robert S. Oelman, pres. 190,000 4,468 156,000 
Gordon A. Lowden, ex. v.p.... 87,500 2,749 82,500 
(A) Trust for employees. This does not come from company funds. 

SPERRY RAND CORP. 
(Fiscal year March 31) 
General Douglas MacArthur, chmn......... S 66600 sacs $ 68,600 
Harry F. Vickers, pres.. er 225,140 
John Sanderson, ex. v.p.*..... Sane —ti(“‘ ek 139,950 
Carl G. Holschuh, ex. v.p..... ; waa Sere) ———=«w ww 84,475 
Kenneth R. Herman, ex. v.p......-..---0. 124,060 evccge 101,650 
*Died Dec., 1958. 

OIL 

CITIES SERVICE CO. (A) 
Burl S. Watson, chmn...........- $152,460 $ 6,000 $150,720 
W. Alton Jones, chmn. ex. comm. 126,380 5,000 151,030 
J. E, Warren, pres. ; 105,166 625 
Henry L. O'Brien, gen. counsel 10:,980 4,000 101,110 
George H. Hill, Jr., sr. v.p. 89,430 2,756 76,280 
Alfred P. Frame, sr. v.p............ 80,050 3,150 75,920 
(A) Thrift plon. 

CONTINENTAL OIL CO. (A) 
L. F. McCollum, pres............ vee $152,700 cule $152,200 
Charles A. Perlitz, Jr., ex. v.p.... 2... ..0005 92,650 $ 4,014 89,500 
Ira H. Cram, chmn, ex. comm. 82,900 3,555 80,566 
{A) Company's contributions under thrift pian. : 

GULF OIL CORP. (A) 
David Proctor, chmn.*........ otencweeoe Me — $125,000 
R. O. Rhoades, ex, v.p. & chmn.** 125,000 $100,028 91,666 
W. K. Whiteford, pres. 175,000 150,006 175,000 
(A) Incentive compensation plan. Payable in five equal annual installments. In addition, shore 


Whiteford, 4,183; 1958—Proctor, 995; Whiteford, | 


$200,000 
135,000 
145,000 
105,200 
85,200 


$200,000 
135,000 
125,000 


(A) Includes cosh payments made in 1960 for services rendered in 1959 under company's additional compensation 
Includes cash bonus payments made in 1959 by several foreign subsidiories for services rendered in 1958, ag 


(A) 


$182,421 
116,086 
116,086 


(A) 


$ 7,008 
4,134 
2,686 


(A) 

$ 6,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,625 
3,000 


(A) 


$ 2,769 
2,250 


(A) 
$ 60,116 


$ 20,000 
13,500 
12,500 
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World's Greatest Harbor, Hampton Roads, Va 


Minutes from Your New Plant in Tidewater Virginia 


Industry really lives in Tidewater Virginia where unlimited recreational opportunities are 
available to all executives and production employees. Within minutes of plant or home, 
Tidewater has the outdoor facilities and activities which assure the stability and morale 
of plant personnel. And living costs are low comparatively . . . housing is plentiful with 
excellent selection ... all of this in a friendly climate among friendly people. 


There are other important considerations for industry in Tidewater. Unequaled Hampton 
Roads deep water terminals . . . transportation and trunkline railroads . . . abundant labor, 
fuel, power .. . all within immediate access to leading consumer and industrial markets. An 
expanding, confident business climate assures company prosperity. 


For a confidential report, obligation-and cost-free, researched to your company’s exacting 
specifications, please contact: 


ia. \ Tid ter Virginia Development Council 
FP, idewater Virgin velop unc! 


300 Boush Street, Norfolk, Va. 


Clarence H. Osthagen 


Vice President & Executive Director 


Officially representing the cities and towns of Boykins, Branchville, Franklin, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Smithfield, South Norfolk, Suffolk 


Virginia Beach 
Wakefield and Windsor; the counties of Accomack, Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Norfolk, Northampten 


Princess Anne and Southampton 





‘ , 
\, STEEL pipe is a way things. Gas, water, chemicals, pipe for drilling 100 
oil. Wires, cords, cables ces... these and a thousand others. 


1) the oil helds, there 
Steel is pipe laid deep in the earth. A connection through the air 


1 the Orange Ba 


between two points. Sometimes you see it, more often you don't Emsco supply divisi« 


Youngstown, world’s second largest pipe producer, makes tubular 


pment source second to none 


goods in virtually hundreds of sizes and strengths. Pipe to carry 


esearch center and through its eng 
things. Pipe to protect, pipe to build with. Pipe ringed by the 


the oil fields), Youngstown offe 
Orange Bands of Youngstown, pipe from a growing force in steel. 


Ye satisfaction from Youngst« 
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. . 
Uniform of the day. Today most of us enjoy 
the marvelous convenience of wash-and-wear clothing. Like frozen foods, 
aerosol packaging and jet travel, it typifies our easy-living age. Now, 
resins that make fabrics wash-and-wearable are improved by the 
Ethylamine family of Pennsalt chemicals. Resins made with Ethylamines 
help extend drip-dry advantages from synthetic yarns to all sorts of 
fiber blends, and assure easy laundering and truly wrinkle-free 
drying either professionally or at home. 
Chemicals researched and produced by Pennsalt touch almost ever) 
aspect of modern living . . . and bring process and product improvements 
to every major industry. How can Pennsalt serve you? Write 


Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED 1850 





OIL 


1959 Additional 1958 Additional W H A’ ‘ M IN K R S A 
07.0 O10) HNO): 


Salary Compensation Salary Compensation 


SINCLAIR OIL CORP. (A) (A) ~ sank mp) 
P. C. Spencer, chmn.*.....e00. jucedee ens $185,500 $ 5,550 $185,550 $ 5,550 aX Hm P U RAI EK / 
Some Gear, ©. to cs cciecesincni 109,250 3,112 96,700 2,662 
ee: ME 5 56d Gisr.0'scic es ees 124,300 3,562 105,500 2,550 
i EE Pin cercssdevewccsens 80,600 2,325 75,550 2,250 
We, nee ie ie sen naccene 75,600 2,250 75,600 2,250 


(A) Employees saving plan. 

*Spencer became chmn. and Steiniger pres. on Mar, 19, 1958. 
**Became v.chmn. January, 1958. 

***Resigned Oct. 1, 1959, retired end of year. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA (A) (A) 
IIL «sane icos bed Me acwre ore ae $200,000 $ 12,619 $200,000 $ 13,877 
Te I OUR... n.cc-c'cstsubenceeeces 175,000 11,018 175,000 12,118 
Se RI, «0's. 6 a case bee kote beibad 120,000 7,509 120,000 8,265 


(A) Contingently allocated under stock plan. 


STANDARD OIL CO. (indiana) (A) (A) 
Se ae, HOE CUO is cokaivccuessacees $175,000 § 5,250 $172,857** $5,078 
John E. Swearingen, pres.*.........0c00ee 132,500 3,975 119,643** 3,481 
emert C. Gentes, G8. Vis. ccccescceces 108,750 a cecee 


(A) Employees Savings Plan 
*Became chmn. & pres. respectively during 1958, 


**includes remuneration received Jan, 1—June 30, 1958 as directors and members of ex. comm. of Americom 
Oil Co., from which positions they resigned. 


STANDARD OIL CO. (New Jersey) (A) (A) 
lit a I. . ck axnedscssvur $250,000 $ 23,775 $250,000 $ 23,775 : 
iF NS Bic ic Scadcececsassaes 214,583 20,004 200,000 19,025 : 
N,N a's ncbewcwkowsevanss 153,750  _- iia cceee 8 
Sse DB. “WE, GR Vis ccccecces cenecewe 143,750 13,438 oe cee . 
(A) Thrift plan. , 





TEXACO INC. (A) (A) 
Auguetes C. been; GIR... oniccacedcceses $218,790 $ 5,760 $197,830 $ 5,256 
DOR CR OE in ccc cebackansares 127,500 3,822 131,887 3,504 
Oscar John Dorwin, sr. v.p. & gen. counsel. . 96,870 2,580 93,112 2,436 > : a 3 
€ BO We OO. scsi ecaes secs 75,000 2,232 80,655 2,088 We're proud of the mechanical accuracy 
(A) Paid to trustees under company's employees savings plan. of the Friden fully automatic calculator. 


But neither it nor any other calculator can 
get a right answer from a wrong entry. 
The calculator that allows the smallest 
rgi r error will actually 
— oy sn ag 
The Friden SBT requires fewer manual 


CROWN ZEULERBACH CORP. keystrokes, fewer operator decisions than 





“4 Z ese age we Ox. COMM... ee cacee a Sais eeeee or eee any other calculator on the market* In 
.B. Layt eee cos : hes ne weene : ae 
e4 -oleeeteie OS ere 101,200 ..... terms of day-to-day output, this makes it 
Dh ¥, Sahel, Oa MOP. ossccrwscccens 70,984 i ee ‘ante the most accurate calculator you can buy. 
= , pee pect coer ecceseerescecses ae eeeee 90,600 = .aaee For a no-obligation, ten-minute demon- 
King Wilkin, v.p.°°**.....0. RE AY 65,400 yoo ee aaa stration of “The Thinking Machine of 
*Pres. to June, 1959. American Business,” call your Friden 
**Ex. v.p. to lune, 1959, _ x. 
***Elected May, 1959. man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
****Elected June, 1959. California. 
*This is PRACTIMATION: automation 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. so hand-in-hand with practicality there can 
John H. Hinman, chmn......... ebeennces . $185,417 eecce $200,000 ..... be no other word for ut, © somone, se 
eens G, BG, GIR oc occ covscecvcds 165,625 Perr oo 
Lamar M. Fearing, eX. V.p.... sce ee eee eeeee 75,000 DERE cccce evece <5 GEA e 
Erling Riis, v.p....-. cccccccceccvccccoces || nM seeee 71496 seeee ee) 
"a L et: ‘A 
EVA New WO 
ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 
Roy K. Ferguson, chmn....... nesbeeentaas $104,950 oeves $101,200 enon 
William R. Adams, pres............00e00- ae” ae T7200 oceee FRIDEN, INC., SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE 





THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD. 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 


Ty 
| How do you start ga f 1959 Additional 1958 Additional 


Salary Compensotion Salary Compensation 


Pension Program?" MERCK & CO., INC. (A) (A) 





Pe CR, eevee cneves oc eee eee $ 30,200 x 
John T. Connor, pres......... be ibeeuele 135,300* 390 s. 131,310* 482s 
; : Henry W. Gadsden, ex. v.p. ; ve 129,861* 390 s. 123,650* 447s 
That’s a question that seems to stop *Includes cash awards under compony's executive incentive plon. 
: (A) Conti ds of ck pur : 76.775 per share. 1958 — 
any number of companies that would ovs'seaae. agent awards of common stock pursuant to executive incentive plan, at $76 per share 8 
like to institute some sort of retirement 
program — but just don’t know quite 
. CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. B) A B 
how to go about it. “ ; (A) “) 
| ; John E. McKeen, chmn. & pres............ $201,075 $ 48,508 $200,900 $ 48,508 
To try and help, we’ve prepared John J. Powers, Jr., sr. v.p.... ee 26,245 146,242 22,165 
a new booklet called “Planning an Allan J. Greene, admin. v.p. ee ME 7 i5  n wa 95,139 
} a " (A) Includes amounts accrued during yeor os oddifional compensation based on percentage of net profits of the 
Employee Retirement Program. company and its sudsidiories. 
(B) Additional compensation deferred until termination of employment, then paid in 10 equol installments. 
Not that we're bankers or actuaries The annual installments contingently payable on termination of employment on account of 1959 and all! prior years 


| 
| 
| service are as shown in this column, 
| 
| 


We're not. But over the years now we've 
worked so closely with so many of 
both that we do feel comfortably fa- SMITH KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES 





“1: : : C. Mahlon Kline, honorary chmn. ——P ¢qeee $ 50,000 ....... 
sorate problems in- y 4 
miliar with the = ' - P ~ Francis Boyer, chmn...... in tk arh ieee ae 4 100,000 eh ow ieee” tic oes 
volved. In our opinion this booklet goes Walter A. Munns, pres................... 943,072 TP 124,628 
a long way towards providing the W. Furness Thompson, v.p.............-.. ee: rp béwe 82,512 ' y 3 


4 *Received additional $32,355 under corporation's bonus plan for first 4"/, months of 1958 while he was presi- 
right answer for any company that | dent. Participation ended May 15, 1958, when he wos elected chairman, 


wants it. 
The booklet begins with a brief his- STERLING DRUG INC. 
tory of pension plans, explains their 





James Hill, Jr., chmn.*......... eineus . $159,687 hewse Sree owes 
constantly growing importance to J. Mark Hiebert, pres.**.......... ken 110,500 cuhne 100,400 
— Pe : . *Died Jan., 1960. 
American business. **Deferred compensation of $15,000 per yeor for period of 8 yeors commencing July, 1961 or ther ecoffer upon 
termination of his employment and additional deferred lent to $10,000 multiplied by number 


} It describes the various types to of years or parts of years of his employment ofter March 1, 1960 payable over period of 10 yeors 
| > his retirement 


choose from, tells about qualifying ***Does not include $20,000 annual deferred remuneration that become poyable for eight years commencing 
them for maximum tax advantages. It soci tice 

takes up the two major methods of 
financing, has a detailed exploration of SOAP AND TOILETRIES 


trusteed plans—explains the role that 


commencing of 


: COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CO. (A) (A) 
balanced portfolios can play—and the Edward H. Little, chmn, & pres...... 2.4... . $150,000 $180,000 $150,000 $147,500 
kind of securities that make them up. Ralph A. Hart, ex. v.p..... ee. 99,820 75,000 96,894 59,400 * 
- . . George H. Lesch, v.p..... dire an j 80,000 85,000 76,894 55,000 
he booklet prov ides sensible ad- (A) Executive incentive compensation plon approved in 1958. The first $5,000 of eoch award or 20% thereof, 
vice on long term investing, a clear-cut whichever is greater, shall be payable when aword is mode ond balance in four equa! instoliments thereofter 


example of the power of dollar cost 
averaging, and time-tested sugges- 





PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 


‘ (Fiscal year June 30, 1959) (A) (A) 
tions on the next steps to take in set- Richard R. Deupree, chmn.......eseeeeees $100,000... $100,000 
ting up a sound retirement program Howard J. Morgens, pres.........-00se005 285,000 $ 42,007 241,250 $ 40,433 
of vour own Weener 6, SN. DG, Piece cccnsccsesd 225,000 39,607 218,750 38,609 


(A) Amount set aside in profit sharing trust plan, 
If you'd like a copy, we'll be happy 


to mail one. No charge, of course. No 


obligation, either. Simply address— STEEL 
: ARMCO STEEL CORP, 
R. J. CHvar Ralph L. Gray, pres..cccccdcccccccccccc go /.'h es $238,436 
‘ L. T. Johnston, ex, v.p.* ‘ al SS 123,784 
Department SC-40 R. S. Gruver, v.p.. vec eecccccccc cess il aor. 111,033 


*V.p. until Aug., 1958. 
**includes $150,000 allocated Mr. Gray from incentive compensation fund for 1959, only 1/5 of which was po 


at time of general distribution of fund, the belence being payable in 4 equal annvo! installments commencing 
1961. 


Merrill Lynch, 





BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP. (A) (A) 
. . 
Pj f S$ E. G. Grace, hon. chmn.......ccccccccec gn [ne ss $150,000 
erce, enner & mith SOOT EC ET ECT TT é 200,000 $207,785 100,000 $411, 249 
NCORPORATEDO i Win ccosecevscceaneesevend 155,000 161,339 75,000 319,322 
Members New York Stock Exchange iv. Honeycutt, Dic. Skee harwananee ee 155,000 161,339 75,000 319,322 
and all other Principal Exchanges E. F. Martin, v.p........ es ececcccccceea 155,000 161,339 75,000 319,322 
; : N. Berkeley, v.p....... eee Pe 145,000 158,894 65,000 314,485 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. OR in no oesasdcecccwened 145,000 158,894 65,000 314,485 
Offices in 112 Cities (A) Special incentive compensation paid under special incentive compensation plan which was terminated July I, 
1959. 
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You can chute the works on Glidden finishes 


Imagine finishes for metal products which can withstand the pounding and grinding action of 
a ton of coal rushing over their surface! 


Coal chutes do not, of course, require a paint finish. But Glidden has developed and test- 
proven finishes which can take punishment under almost any conditions. 


Glidden formulations are available to meet your particular requirements against unusual 
conditions of impact, humidity, heat, cold, corrosion, as well as abrasion. 


Your Glidden salesman can give you full information on the best Glidden metal finishing 
system for your particular product or products. 


FINISHES FOR EVERY PRODUCT 
The Glidden Company No matter what your product, process or 
INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION problem, Glidden Finishes plus Glidden 
900 Union Commerce Building « Cleveland 14, Ohio Technical Service can provide the answer. 
in Canada: The Glidden Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 












ACTUAL X-RAY PHOTO’ 
OF TRI-CLAD ‘55’ 
7% HP MOTOR 


Ad 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 









Exclusive 
General Electric 
Thermo-Tector' 

System 

Eliminates 

Overload 

Burnouts 


ALLOWS MAXIMUM 
MOTOR OUTPUT— 
SAFELY! 


Now—Tri-Clad ‘55’ motors have 
simple, direct-acting thermal 
protectors that positively pre- 
vent overload failures! 


New Thermo-Tector heat-sens- 
ing switches buried in motor 
windings react instantly to pre- 
vent heat damage. Unique 
Thermo-Tector “anticipation” 
feature varies motor shutoff 
point according to rate of wind- 
ing heat rise. This ends need for 
operating safety margin, allows 
you to get full output from Tri- 
Clad ‘55’ motors. 


Thermo-Tector system requires 
no costly amplifying relays— 
works with any conventional 
G-E motor controller. Thermo- 
Tector protection is available 
on all Tri-Clad ‘55’ motors in 
frames 254U-445U. 


For more information, contact 
your General Electric Appara- 
tus Sales Office or write for Bul- 
letin GEA-7092, Section 866-01, 
Schenectady 5, New York. 


*Photo made from radiograph taken with 
1,000,000-volt G-E Resotron(R) X-ray machine 
ot General Electric's Large Steam Turbine- 
Generator Department. 


tTrade-mark of General Electric Company. 


SMALL AC MOTOR & GENERATOR DEPT. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


SCHENECTADY 5, NEW YORK 


od 


Additional 1958 Additional 
Compensation Sclary Compensation 
INLAND STEEL CO. : 


Joseph L. Block, chmn 
Philip D. Block, Jr., v. chmn... 
John F, Smith, Jr., pres 
See Ws SOND Wlivn sd eb cccsensceeeéews 
Rate GB, BiOGE, Pibew oc oe ci ccccccccccecss 
Charles L. Hardy, pres. of Joseph T. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc 126,250 


seeee $174,746 
eeeee 131,871 
see ee 
seen 131,247 
eens 115,999 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP. (A) — ) (B) 
Avery C. Adams, chmn. & pres.. eoeee $160,000 $ 20,000 
Cc. M. Beeghly, OX, V.P.....++. oneee 


|e eS eee 90,000 Ske 7,600 


(A) For year 1959 no incentive rewords were coman credited in 
steel strike in 1959 management recommended and board against such 
(B) Contingent credit to deferred rewards fund, 


rewards fund. Because of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORP. (A) 
George M. Humphrey, chmn 
Thos. E, Millsop, pres 
a ere e re 121,514 


{A) Amount set aside or accrued for retirement benefifé, 





121,514 $ 21,023 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 


Cc. M. White, chmn 


T, F. Patton, pres 221,333 
Moerman W. Fay, UBiccccccccevoseocesss oe eee 


* 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORP. {A) 


Roger M. Blough, chmn . § 10,000 $265,600 $ 10,000 
Ctterd ©. Tie NS os vv cc seeds cencin 3,127 265,000 10,000 
Walter F. Munford, pres.** 5,667 


Robert C. Tyson, chmn. fin. comm.........4+ 8,000 
Leslie B, Worthington, pres., chmn 

ex. comm.*** ab cee en 4,500 
{A) Savings tund plan. 
*Retired as pres. and chmn. of ex. comm., Moy 5, 1959, 
**Pres. and chmn. of ex. comm. from May 5, 1959 to Sept. 28, 1959. 


***Pres. and chmn. of exec. comm. from Nov. 10, 1959, “As president, Mr, Worthington is one of the th 
highest paid officers with salary rate in 1959 of $225,000 per year.” 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO. (A) (B) 


J, L. Mauthe, chmn $221,957 $ 21,957 $212,829 
A. S. Glossbrenner, pres........ ; 166,468 16,468 

M, H. Watkins, v.p.......... acai 89,283 9,283 

(A) Profit sharing bonus. 

(B) Includes yearend payments of profit share bonus of $24,079 and $17,302, respectively, for 1958. 


TIRE & RUBBER 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
(Fiscal year Oct, 31, 1959) 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 

Lee R, Jackson, v. chmn 

Raymond C. Firestone, pres 

James E. Trainer, eX. V.P.......ccccccccce 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
(Fiscal year Nov. 30, 1959) 
W. O'Neil, pres. & chmn........ccccccece 
Ao. Oe ee ee Sere 104,500 
: A PAN Sis bs cies. sos rcwnesaene ° 101,500 
(A) Amount accrued under Profit Sharing Plan. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


John L. Collyer, chmn 
J, W. Keener, pres 
A. Kelly, eX. V.p.....ccccccccccceceseces 


eeeee $211,250 
seeee 149,475 
eeeee 108,000 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. (A) 


3. Wee: SOG 1 ss <n cccscnecaneean $193,755 3,170 s, $194,320 

BD. E 0 Leet MGR. ccrcececsnsscned 142,636 2,100 s. 132,860 568 s. 
Ok ne ee 127,339 1,942 s. 117,494 523 s. 
Victor Holt, Jr., ex. v.p.** 76,724 951 s. 68,600 250 s. 
Howard L. Hyde, v.p. & gen, counsel 83,545 1,030s. 80,060 295 s. 
(A) Deferred contingent remuneration for 1959 allotted in stock, valued of market price of $41 per shore. 


(B) Deferred contingent remuneration for 1958 allotted in stock, valved ot $122 per shore under profit shoring 
plan. 


*On Oct. 6, 1958, Thomas become chmn., Leroy v.chmn., and De Young pres. 
**V.p. to April, 1958. 
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Diversified 








-one of many 


Baltimore 


competitive 
advantages 


This area has long been noted for 
the diversified character of its in- 
dustrial operations. Over 80% of 
every major industry classification 
is represented here. Such broad di- 
versification results in unusual eco- 
nomic stability and exceptionally 
harmonious labor relations. It also 
provides a labor pool of widely 
varying skills. 

Our Industrial Development 
Service will gladly make an individ- 
ual Plant Location Study for you. 
We'll give you facts that apply to 
your particular needs. No obligation 
of course—and your inquiry will be 
held in strict confidence. Mail the 
coupon below, attached to your 
letterhead. 


BALT | M 0 ” E Serving one 


of America’s 


GAS and ELECTRIC grew 


industrial 
COMPANY censors 
aaa 


| 
| 
Industrial Development Service i 
1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. | 
| 
| 
| 


I would like to have you make a 
special Plant Location Study for us. 
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TIRE & RUBBER 


1959 Additional 1958 Additional 
Salary Compensation Sclary Compensation 


U.S. RUBBER CO. (A) (B) 
i COR, SMa céctcccecccee Sees... 2 oes $100,000 . 
John W. McGovern, pres. “2 121,259 $ 31,889 100,000 ° 
Herbert M. Kelton, v.p.. . . SMD oS ea | 


(A) Current remuneration includes salory poyments and cash awards (other thon deferred cosh awards). 

(B) Deferred contingent compensotion. 

*Deferred contingent compensotion wayable upon termination of service at rate of $50,000 for each yeor of 
service from Jan. 1, 1952, to May 31, 1961, for Humphreys; and $25,000 a yeor from Oct., 1957, to Oct., 1940, 
for McGovern. 


TOBACCO 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. {A) (B) 
ee SS ae err ree -... $207,901 $ 87,901 SS a 
Sees Oh, GO, OF, Dies. vo hiv dc6'0.500 00% vawtn 145,321 70,320 141,100 
A. LeRoy Janson, v.p. & comptrolier........ 88,365 18,365 74,786 
(A) Includes undeferred uncontingent portion of ion for 1959. 





(B) Deferred portion of incentive compensation accrued since 1957 is payable to eath porticipant in equa! annual 
contingent installments during 10 years following the close of the yeor in which his employment by the compan) 
terminates. Figures represent amounts of deferred incentive compensation accrued for 1959. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. (A) 
ee Mid x AN eee ict ok deeded $ 64,167 $190,305 $286,509 sn coce 
i, A. Bee, wa. G Orte.* . woo cc cccc ces 58,000 131,484 ay ee 
oe ee eer rere 48,000 EE | | teediee - -eaeee 
ee EG ns wccoskaceneen 48,000 . ° ieee 
(A) Incentive compensation, not shown separately for 1958, 

“Retired Nov. 30, 1959. 
**Elected pres. Dec. 1959. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. (A) (A) 
ee ee $150,000 $ 22,039 $150,000 $ 19,239 
SN CRO oko ccc aundescceete 137,500 20,203 120,000 15,391 
he ous ed eddsseevennd 52,500 c ii ae 
eo eaea demain 100,000 14,693 83,750 10,742 
(A) Amount credited for profit sharing trust. 

*Retired Oct. 1959, now hon. chmn, 
**Pres. until Oct. 1959. 
***V.p. until Oct. 1959. 
****V ». until April, 1958, 
TRANSPORTATION 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
a NR hd dian dao desc iskeans $ 83,400 setes ae . seca 
William J. Hogan, ex. v.p..........600008 68,683 ecese | Aa 
as SRN OM, DE ca vacnie tone on cones 68,683 Sovee 70,000 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RY. 
E. S. Marsh, pres. & chmn. ex. comm........ $119,433 ocece $104,850 
a R. Tucker, CM bcket duces. iciaedwes 76,100 coece | reer 
J. C. Gibson, v.p. & gen. counsel. wan boeken 76,100 eoces cS rer | 

EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 

E. V. Rickenbacker, chmn...............4. $ 51,100 eaue | eee 
I OU GMs cw wc cccctocees ee ewe e 35,089 


Malcolm A. Macintyre, pres.*.... 


eres e- seers eee eevee eeeee 


*Elected president and chief executive officer of corporation effective Oct, 1, 1959 at an annual salary of $80,000. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL RR. (A) (B) 
Alfred E, Perlman, pres.......... oT) ee re $125,510 $ 3,610 
CE Ee eee EE ts) lg kare 62,775 2,175 
Ws ncn kasasestecctas ceed as Pe 59,740 1,990 


(A) Includes 3rd installment of bonus awards made ia Jan., 1957 as follows: Perlman—$4,461 ; Grant—$2,692.50 
and Nash—$2,461.50. 


(B) 2nd instaliment of bonus awards made in Jon., 1957. Incentive Bonus plan payeble over five years. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC. (A) 
Ie NN iid vo viedb desc scnces eee eee 0 eee 
i SEM vc ccc eneweceseaece 57,300 $ 14,000 ee 
EI 56,500 14,000 52,000 


(A) Incentive compensation conditionally allotted. 
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Synthetic Resin Adhesives 
...another expanding sales area 
for American-Marietta 














_- si i 


. wa — 


AMERICAN-MARIETT 


Adhesive, Resin and Chemical Division 





Massive laminated structural supports that provide and in hundreds of industrial processes. Plywood 
flexibility in the design of auditoriums, schools, production, which utilizes resin adhesives as bonding 
churches and commercial buildings depend on agents, has nearly doubled in the past five years. 


synthetic adhesives with exceptional strength and 


~ Continuing developments are creating important new 
weather resistant qualities. 


applications for resin adhesives in virtually every 


Increasing in demand are numerous American- industry today. Through its pioneering, research and 
Marietta resin adhesive products used in the manu- service to customers, American-Marietta has be- 
facture of plywood, hardboard, paper, insulation come one of the nation’s leading suppliers in this field. 


The startling dimensions of America’s economic growth and expanding 
markets have been projected in a special report, ““The Years Ahead: 1960 To 
1975.” The significant conclusions of this professional study have far-reaching 
implications for every thoughtful executive. You are invited to send fora copy. 
Address Department YA, American-Marietta Company, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


PAINTS « PRINTING INKS + DYES + RESINS «+ ADHESIVES IGM, 
CHEMICALS + SEALANTS + METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 

ENVIRONMENTAL TEST EQUIPMENT + HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS «+ LIME + REFRACTORIES + CEMENT 





American-Marietta 


Progress through Research Company 


Chicago 11, Illinois 














OFFEE 


NEW... CHINA-COTE* SERVICE CUP 


is a daring innovation in paper service 
that combines the look and feel of china 
with the economy of paper. This remarkable 
new cup has an inner lining of superior 
plastic that saves the flavor of coffee, tea 
and all other hot drinks... holds heat as no 
previous paper cup ever could. Handsome, 















BREAKTHROUGH! 











lightweight and completely disposable, 
China-Cote Service Cup assures you easy 
handling...sanitary service. ss 


holder made of Cycolac’ ae 
practically indestructible. | 


For details write LILY-TULIP‘ @ ° : 


FIRM 


















-. is the word 
for this mower 





IT GLIDES! 


SNAPPIM 
TURTLE. 


America’s finest power mower 
———_ 


No other power mower on the market today 
gives such rugged, long lasting, dependability as 
Snappin’ Turtle . . . “‘built like a battleship” 

yet it handles with the ease of a canoe. Get the 
facts on Snappin’ Turtle. 16 models available. 





Write for free brochure and dealer name 


McDonough Power Equipment, Inc. 
McDonough 3, Ga., U.S.A. 
—our 70th year— 









the new standard for 
Employee and Executive 


RECOGNITION PROGRAMS 

























FORWARD-THINKING COMPANIES know 
that a suitably engraved ultra-miniature 
Minox camera is an ideal service recog- 
nition award. For key executives and 
distinctive corporate gifts, the Minox is 
supreme—for business and pleasure. 


IT BUILDS GOODWILL and creates excel- 
lent public relations for your company 
with every picture taken. ..is the focal 
point of every social gathering. Proud 
indeed is the employee or executive who 
merits this ‘camera of kings."’ 


OUR HELPFUL new brochure on ‘“Em- 

ployee-Executive Recognition Programs’’ 

is now available. Write for copy. 
KLING PHOTO CORP. 
257 Park Avenue South, New York 10 


——————— — ——————_———-~-- + 
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1959 


TRANSPORTATION 


Additional 
Salary Compensction Salary Compensation 


1958 


PENNSYLVANIA RR. (A) 
James M, Symes, pres.* ..cceecesessees .» $129,850 1,419 units $122,465 
Se Fe PE uc ceceumneesenenwes 75,608 609 unifs 69,602 
a eee eee 71,930 559 units 65,105 


(A) Contingent compensation allotments, represented by units volued of $24.80 each, 
(B) Contingent compensation allotments, represented by units valued at $20.78 each, 


*Now chmn, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO, 


Donald J, Russell, pres..ccssccesccesesess $140,275 
DW, Ce, Uicccccces aed rere 75,250 
George L, Buland, V.p...scesecesccseesece 70,375 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC, 


Warren lee Pierson, chmn....csceesesees . $ 64,822 
Se a OU, cc cccccecousceen 64,822 
John A. Collins, sr. consultant*........00. 54,144 
ns «cess 6 ebcbwe0¢ OREO 44,765 
in ed lenbndotee teseeet 44,761 


(A) Incentive compensation plan. 
*Retired June 30, 1959 but wos paid through Jon. 31, 1960, 


UNION PACIFIC RR. 


E. R. Harriman, chmn.......00. pwewons —_ t~— 
R. A. Lovett, chmn., ex. COMM... eee seeecees 83,750 
i rr cde ekebee dee bave ee 143,175 
ee Se, ON Wi sc cccectcceesdouess ° 76,750 
UNITED AIR LINES, INC. 
W. A. Patlereee, PTOS.. ccccccccccccccsces $100,000 
S. A. PRORY, OF. VR. cecccccceccsccoeces 55,000 
BD. F, Mamewell, OF. Vibe. vc ccccccccccceces 55,000 
I Oe ti ewcnsds cee ceeene 52,000 
NE, Bs Ciiie sccccstecceccoeeces 52,000 





s 


ester ester 


eevee $ 62,467 
bie - 46,166 
5,000 33,700 
4,000 33,700 
eeocs $ 33,300 
enews 84,900 
etvec 140,250 
eevee 75,150 
eeeee $100,000 
<dne 50,000 
Kae oe 50,000 
wiatee 50,000 
Fei ce 50,000 


UTILITIES 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER CO, (A) 
Philip Sporn, pres... . $129,660 $ 2,795 $129,290 
W. J. Rose, v.p. 34,630 1,167 34,080 
(A) Pursuant to provisions of key employee stock purchase plan — 1959 (effective, Moy |, 1959 


portion of the interest payable by each participant on bank loans made under the plan 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON CO, 


GI ON cae ceeneceesaeeuse . $120,000 
ly GN. 6 oc wdvcecetacneweses 51,433 
J. Harris Ward, pres.** 51,667 


*Retired Oct. 31, 1959. 
**Salary increased to $60,000 per annum effective Nov, 1, 1959, 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON CO. OF N. Y., INC. 
ee ee Perr rrr rr Te $142,663 
SC i ac ebkécedeesaup eae 114,327 
Otto Manz, Jr., CX. V.P...sscccscccesscoes 76,073 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
ee $125,100 
es scons vee par eeeeka 142,600 
ee OR MPN, OPE, Wc ccc ev acccecues 98,167 


eakae $120,000 
éubas 60,000 
¢eaue 49,660 
eseee $127,640 
shies 94,527 
(A) 
squs $125,900 
50 129,500 
34 90,350 


(A) Shares of common stock attributable to company's contributions under savings fund plan. 


SOUTHERN CO, 


i EE, QR ccs tacccccsconcee . $ 75,000 
Sees I, Eo cc te ccc cees 85,000 
ERE Du cic cs eecdcnccevede 60,500 


BUSINESS WF 


$ 63,032 
76,667 
55,688 


eeeee 


Additional 


1,484 units 
590 units 
548 units 











(B) 
















































TO THE OCEAN’S FLOOR 
... AND BELOW 


Daily aboard TI's 405-ton, 158-foot 
SONIC—uniquely a complete sea- 
going seismic and acoustic inves- 
tigation center — geoscientists are 
studying and mapping the structure 
of the earth below the ocean's 
floor. Illustrated above is the 
seismic reflection method, with 
explosive charges detonated nearby 
for detailed study of energy travel 
through water and rock. Technicians 
aboard the SONIC also record 
refracted seismic energy, meas- 

4 uring signals through the ocean 
floor from charges exploded on land or in water as much as 35 
miles away. Similar land-based T! geophysical parties are now 
working in more than 22 countries of the world. 
















INNER-SPACE KNOWLEDGE FOR OUTER-SPACE TECHNOLOGY ADVANCED BY TI'S 





scientific key to Davy Jones’ locker! 


At a time when the focus is on outer space — a time when 
we know more about the moon’s surface than we know 
about 70% of the earth’s surface — geophysicists such as 
this sea-going scientist from Texas Instruments are fur- 
thering space-age technology with studies of inner space 
— the oceans. 


He represents one of more than 60 global TI geophysical 
investigation parties who are applying 30 years’ expe- 
rience in earth sciences to measurement of earth’s land 
and sea physical characteristics. Fundamental to modern 
defense, earth sciences have extended their traditional role 
in petroleum exploration to gathering information vital 
to programs in underwater warfare, missile accuracy, 
seismic communications, detection/surveillance of nuclear 
tests, and design of underground defense structures. 


TI’s talent for these “down-to-earth” studies dates back 
to 1930, when the company was formed as Geophysical 
Service Inc. — the first independent company to perform 
seismic reflection surveys for oil exploration. And from 
GSI’s early need for sensitive electronic seismic equipment 


TEXAS I: 


came an engineering skill that was applied to Anti-Sub- 
marine Warfare systems in World War II, and resulted in 
TI’s Apparatus division becoming a leading ASW equip- 
ment manufacturer today. This rare blending of earth 
sciences knowledge and experience with skills in systems 
and components gives TI a unique capability in space-age 
technology. 


The founding company (GSI) is now the geophysical 
exploration arm of TI’s Geosciences & Instrumentation 
division, and these capabilities are extended to govern- 
mental agencies by the Geosciences department. Designing 
and manufacturing advanced instruments and systems in 
wide use by these parties and others is the Instrumenta- 
tion Product group, with such products as WORDEN* 
gravity meters, EXPLORER* seismograph systems and 
seisMAC® seismic computers. 


For more about geosciences at TI, write to Merchandising 
department for Bulletin DM-101. 


“Trademark of Texas Instruments 


INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


HEADQUARTERS: 6000 LEMMON AVENUE, DALLAS 9. TEXAS. PLANTS:ATTLEBORO, MASS. - 


DALLAS, 


TEXAS « HOUSTON, TEXAS « VERSAILLES. KY. - ELIZABETH SOUTH, AUSTRALIA « ALMELO, HOLLAND - AVERSA, ITALY 


BEDFORD. ENGLAND - BONNEVILLE, FRANCE « BUENOS AIRES. ARGENTINA «+ 
OFFICES IN 75 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 














In Production 


Shell Steps Up Polyisoprene Capacity 
As Squeeze on Natural Rubber Grows 


The unexpectedly tight price squeeze on natural rub- 
ber—caused mainly by increased consumption in Europe 

is causing Shell Chemical Co. to speed up its planned 
production of polyisoprene rubber. Polyisoprene, an al- 
most exact molecular copy of tree rubber with the same 
rugged characteristics as the natural product, is more suit- 
able for such heavy-duty uses as truck and bus tires than 
the other synthetics. 

Shell is turning out polyisoprene at an average five-ton- 
per-day rate at a semi-commercial plant at Torrance, 
Calif., and is rushing a planned expansion of capacity 
there to 20,000 tons per year. On top of that, the 
company has decided to build a 40,000-ton plant at 
its Wood's River installation by next fall. 

Right now, Shell is the only producer of polyisoprene 
for commercial use. But Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
is also building a plant (due on-stream late this vear) that 
could, if desired, turn out an estimated 33,600 tons of 
polyisoprene vearly; Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., has 
a plant planned for completion late next year that could, 
if the market warrants it, likewise produce 28,000 tons of 
polyisoprene annually. And just this week, Goodvear 
lire & Rubber Co. reactivated plans to build (at Beau- 
mont, Tex.) 30,000-ton-per-year polyiscprene facilities. 
General Tire & Rubber Co.’s and Texas-U. §. Chemical’s 
plans to turn out “natural” synthetic rubber are yet to 
be announced. 

_ 7 e 


German Plastics Process Comes to U.S.; 


Low-Cost Molds Are Its Big Charm 


One more way of shaping plastics is joining the array 
of techniques now available to U.S. fabricators. The 
process, a German development, makes it possible to 
mold such items as small boats, tote boxes, and tanks 
up to 500-gal. capacity from light, low-cost molds. It 
is expected to be especially adaptable for producing items 
not generally ordered in large enough quantities to justify 
the high tooling costs required by some plastic shaping 
techniques. 

The process, called Thermofusion, works this way: 
\ mold, which can easily be formed of sheet metal, is 
filled to the brim with polyethylene plastic in granulated 
form. ‘This is sintered in an oven, causing the particles 
nearest the mold’s thin skin to fuse. The thickness of 
this fused layer can be controlled by varving the tempera 
tures and heat times. When the desired thickness has 
been built up, the mold is withdrawn and the unfused 
particles are dumped out and salvaged for re-use. The 
mold itself is returned briefly to the oven to smooth out 
_the inside skin. When it has been taken out and cooled, 
the finished article is stripped. 

Spencer Chemical Co., which acquired the U.S. rights, 
is building a pilot plant in Orange, Tex., to develop the 
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process. Spencer does not plan to manufacture under 
its license, but to license a select group of fabricators 
te develop new markets. 


New Machine Makes Aluminum Cans, 
Fills and Packs Them in Same Pass 


Minute Maid Corp. is experimenting with a new can- 
ning technique that could freeze can makers out of the 
frozen concentrate business. 

In cooperation with Reynolds Metals Corp., Minute 
Maid has combined the can-making and can-filling op- 
erations in one machine. Starting with flat, preprinted 
blanks of aluminum, the new machine wraps them into 
cans, adds the bottoms, feeds them through filling equip- 
ment, puts the tops on, and packs the filled cans in 
boxes at the rate of 450 per min. Most canning opera- 
tions involve buying readymade cans, which involves a 
handling problem. 

Minute Maid’s first run, completed this week, was 
relatively small—only 64-million cans. John M. Fox, 
president of Minute Maid, says his company placed the 
order for the can-making equipment after test-marketing 
frozen concentrate in aluminum cans for the past few 
vears. 

He adds that the new equipment seems successful 
in every way. David P. Reynolds, president of Reyn- 
olds Metals, predicts that all frozen concentrate will be 
packaged in aluminum in the next two years. 


Production Briefs 


A special computer translator built by the Air Force 
is grinding out Russian-to-English translations. ‘The 
Russian text goes into the machine via punched tape, 
each word is matched with an English equivalent in 
about 1/300 of a second, and a rough English version 
is typed out on an electric typewriter. 


Foster Grant Co., the large plastics molder that pro- 
duces its own chemical raw materials, is now going 
into polyethylene production. The company 
makes nylon, styrene-acrylonitrile, various grades of 
polystyrene plastic, and styrene monomer. Foster Grant's 
new plant will be the first in the U.S. to use the German 
Agfo process for producing polyethylene at high pressure. 
The plant may be expanded in the future to produce 
polypropylene (page 109). 


already 


The transistor business is still booming along merrilv. 
In the first four months of 1960, the industry sold 
19-million units, according to Electronics Industries Assn 
‘his compares with close to 10-million units in the same 
period last year. 


Gilsonite, a coal-like Western mineral that can be 
converted into petroleum products, is now being sup 
plied as diesel fuel to the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
RR. American Gilsonite Co., a joint affiliate of Stand 
ard Oil Co. (Calif.) and the Barber Oil Corp., is expand 
ing its Grand Junction (Colo.) refinery to take care of 
the demand for the low-cost fuel 
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= 
HANDLING FAST, EASY, ECONOMICAL! 


It's not ‘‘tied to tracks’’! 





NEW CONTROLS ADD 
TO TRACKMOBILE’S 
VERSATILITY! 
In addition to manual 
operation, other optional 
control systems are avail- 
able to broaden your dollar- 
saving opportunities with 
Trackmobile. Ask Whiting 
it switches, spots, hauls! , A 
for more information on: 
¢ Telephone Dispatching 
e Cab-Pendant Control 
— 
freight car handling \ Radio Remote Control 


~ 
economy zone I 


SEE HOW TRACKMOBILE SAVES MONEY! 

See in a quick series of pictures how Whiting's road-to-rail 
“convertible” solves traffic problems, expedites car movement, 
keeps your railyard bustling. Write for Bulletin T-131: 

Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


See Our Catalog in SWEET 87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED” CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 


AWHITING 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM. "HANDLING SYST SUREGRIP; TRACKMOBILES : FOUNDRY, RAILROAD, AND SWENSON CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 
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WAITING FOR THE VOLKSWAGENS, civic officials and Midwest auto dealers watch the 12,500-ton Johannes Russ approach dock. 


Toledos Busy Port for Ocean 


Authority marine 
mouth of the 
pictures had a 


Port 
irgo terminal at the 
Maumee Rover 
three days last week 
¢ The Ocean Evelyn, largest ocean 
going ship ever to call in the Great 
loaded than 
tons of food, 
ind other 


| oledo’s new 


bus\ 


Lakes, was with 


? 000 


mor; 
military vehicles, 
cargo 

e The Johannes Russ, | 
rived with 885 Volkswagens, the larg 
est such shipment yet to Toledo 

¢ Volkswagen officials, 
with the handling of their cars ever 


2.500 tons, 


please d 


since the first shipment was diverted 
from Baltimore during last fall’s East 
Coast longshoremen’s strike, announced 
the 


would us the terminal this vCal 


80 P 


for unloading 8,000 to 10,000 Volks 
wagens, plus parts. 
| wouldn't 


hadn't seen it,” 


believed it if | 
said Capt. Richard 
of Wolfsburg, Germany, super 
intendent of Volkswagen's shipping d¢ 
partment Uhev ve 
of the finest 
ind when they expand it up to 2 
all on deep water, they won't be abl 
to match it anywhere.” 

¢ Out of a Marsh—Less than two vears 
igo, the site was 


have 
I ange 


ilready got one 
terminals on the Lakes 


Jtit) Bice 


i desolate 28-acre ex 
panse of marsh and scraggly thickets 
half of it under water. From this un 
likely beginning, the ‘Toledo-Lucas 
County Port Authority has developed 
e A general cargo terminal with 


800 ft. of steel and concrete docksid 


it water Z rt 


$3,700 sq.-ft 


lion 
increase 
SOU ft 
The 
vestment 
lic funds 
more thai 
panies that leas 
¢ Favored Position—Th 


port oY. t 
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FIRST OF 885 VW cars takes flight from deck of the Russ to the dock yard. As each 
reached land, it was gassed up and driven to staging area beyond warehouse. 


Shi 

vear was handled bv a privately owned 
dock area, Toledo Marine ‘Terminals 
In This terminal, however, is about 
four miles up the Maumee River, and 
hips must negotiate five bridges. ‘The 
Port Authority terminal is at the river 
mouth, with no obstacles between it 
ind open wate! 

(he Port Authoritv, only one of its 
kind in Ohio, was organized in 1955 as 





on as an enabling act was passed by 

the legislature. It quickly won the ree ae 
voters’ ipproval of a $3-million tax lew re 4 ; ; % 

for port development, then hired E. O a , sh 
Jewell as general manager and Charles » \ A eas 
}. Hafner, formerly with the Port of . — , . 
New York Authority, as trade deve lop DEALERS swarm up gangway to the Russ, where German beer and luncheon were served 
ment manager. In 1958, it exercised an by Volkswagen. VW estimates shipment by water to Toledo saves $40 a car in Midwest 


> Me 


- 
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YECOLAC. 


THE BORG-WARNER PLASTIC THAT'S TOUGH, HARD AND RIGID 


A lighter, more economical traveling weight... the ability 
to take constant use and abuse... the soft, textured look 
of leather—these were the requirements specified by Seward 
for the outer shell of their new line of luggage. CYCOLAC— 
the tough, hard, rigid plastic from Borg-Warner— 
met every test and then some! Like Seward and the 
countless travelers who use this luggage, many important 
manufacturers are ‘going’ CYCOLAC for longer mileage, 
lighter weight and lower fares. Why not discuss the 
advantages of this remarkable plastic with one 
of our representatives? Write today. 


CYCOLAC ... better in more ways than any other plastic 


Division BORG-WARNER 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MARBON CHEMICAL 


WASHINGTON 








... a tenant who knew all 
the ins and outs of the gen- 
eral cargo business 


(STORY on page 80) 


the Dulkheadin ind n¢ 
} am a « 


to form the 


e First Tenant—Industrial M ( 


I nia, N } ¢ th 
th the Port Authority, taking 4 
r 1 liqu irgo l l 
Cn >>I } | l 
then to th rorit 
ind 2 lease, Indi 1 Ni 
) n annual In 
f id wharf fec 
The f hip t us¢ l 
facility v Norwegian 
ed Mav 27, 1959, with 9 
f fish Th yuid 
tup 1 ened f h sh 
vel] h ] | 
ip an t )| 
In th 1 end with the | 
freeze last D ber, Indust \l 
handl is of lig ¢ 
ind it ig at re than 
tons of « | ils each veat 
e General Cargo—What the Port Au 
thoritv n t wanted fter that l 
tenant who knew all the ins ane its of 
the gencral cargo shipping and steve 
ng busin Port Manag 
h mn tired and been ( ( 
Louis Pi f execut ( 
f the Pen 1 Port & In \u 
th t \ vport New \ ! 
uch 1 La Sh } ( 
Philadelph big 0] | 
Coast cargo-handling 
\s it t t hen J 
ed | 10 Was 
itt nt i¢@ Great | 
ha n t »S Va } 
Voledo h 1 | 
sic 
Our id} id f 
n n ti t in ) 
sd I l mcla Dut ! 
little ibout = th Great Lal \\ 
wanted to t n with a c pany that 
did, so w nt to Og] Norton ¢ 
in Clevelan one ft th Ds t 1 
pames on the Lak Ot u th 
were a litt surpri 1 at 
Toledo, and at first th ga t 
gentle nudges toward Cleveland. But in 
the end, tl 
of thinking when they lool 
Toledo’s potential id Ww \ ! 
business.” 
Lavino and QOglel Norton 
own Toledo Overseas Termina 
50-50 even down to the split bet n 
emplovees. Lavin generally 1 i- 
sible for generating the busin 
getting the cargo to the ‘Toled 
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-help the Petroleum and Chemical Industries 
turn out a parade of useful products! 


Moto ) ( etic fib — 
these ar } f ) } ) ) 

the pet: I ctors in converting 
( de oil ) Ye} ( we b 

made of copp vs. Phelps D exchanger tubes 
ire il l ) chemi ) Ww ou 

an eve! ) vel } needs. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 





Only #2400 buys the basic wood 
































Wouldn't you enjoy having a “second home” like this for The key to this building is A-Fram 
week-ends and vacations? St. Regis® thought a lot of people the pyramids, actually, but enjoying 
would — and commissioned architects to design one. The thanks to the availability of extra-long poles il 
beauty of it, apart from good-looking appearance, is its sim- essed. A pioneer in this field is the J. Neils Lumber 
plicity and amazingly low price. Only $2400 buys the basic pany, a division of St. Regis. Out in the Northwe 
wood construction materials (not including glass, plumb grow a pine of exceptional quality and durability 
ing or heating equipment And it takes only 300-400 semi- de veloped treating processes g { poles even gre 


killed man-hours to build expectancy. You're sure to enjoy your vacation |} 





materials for this vacation house 
































many, many years to come. 

Keep this in mind, too. St. Regis is a major supplier of 
plywood, lumber and doors. Other building products in 
clude insulative sheathing and Panelyte® decorative lami 


ss an 
nates for counter tops and interior surfaces. All from a St.R (sk 
ites for counter tops and interion urface rom o Ee is R} 


company that keeps growing—in paper, pulp, plastics PAPER COMPANY 


and packaging — because St. Regis builds its future on 150 EAST 42n0 STREET 


Vv YORK NY 


diversified services. 











“Even at 3 in the morning 
I knew Hertz would be 


waiting for me!” 


HERTZ service never sleeps! 


“Day or night, rain or shine...airport, railroad station or 
around town...the friendly, dependable people at Hertz 
know how important my business is and have my car ready! 
“Hertz has more offices, more cars than anyone else in the 
rent a car business... Chevrolets, Corvairs, and other fine 
ars. With my HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card*, I can 
charge it and be on my way immediately.” 

Next time you need a car here, there, anywhere —call 


r local Hert office n adval 


nce ft 


tO reserve a Car. 


HERTZ puts you in the driver’s seat! 









HERTZ 


Rent a car 








Oglebav, Norton takes care of the ship 
ping end and of administration. 

e Sudden Birth—Overseas ‘Terminals 
has spent more than $500,000 on its 
cargo terminal, which went into use un 
expectedly soon when it received its first 
overseas shipment of 874 Volkswagens 
on Oct. 12, thanks to the dock strike 
that had tied up Baltimore. 

Phe jointly owned company built a 
+3,200-sq.-ft. transit shed, instead of the 
one of 20,000 sq. ft. called for by con 
tract with the Port Authority. It also, 
under the contract, paved the S00-ft 
dock frontage and built railroad tracks 
along the dock. Title was then turned 
over to the authority, with a lease back 
for 25 vears. ‘TOT pavs the authority 
at least $20,000 a vear for the first five 
years, at least $30,000 a vear after that. 
¢ Business Brisk—The diversion of the 
first Volkswagen shipment from Balti- 
more to Toledo was a happy start for 
the port, but the steady gain in general 
cargo business is attributed to the world- 
wide contacts and knowhow of Lavino 
and Oglebav, Norton. The Port Au- 
thoritv, for example, had been trying to 
persuade Volkswagen to send its Mid 
western deliveries through ‘Toledo, but 
it was a sales talk bv Lavino agents that 
clinched the deal. 

The Oct. 12 opening last vear was 
late in the season, vet TOUT handled 
10,708 tons of general cargo before the 
freeze-up. 

“This vear.” savs Vice-Pres. John 

Childe of TOT, “we expect to hit more 
than 125,000 tons, and within five vears 
we hope to be moving between 350,000 
and 400,000 tons of general cargo a vea 
through this terminal.” 
* Quick Studies—TOT cmplovs be 
tween 200 and 250 persons. In the 
shipping season, it operates seven gangs 
of 22 stevedores cach, plus an outside 
and warehouse gang of 50, and it has a 
vear-round office and sales staff. Steve 
dore bosses were brought in from Phila 
delphia, Baltimore, and Canadian ports 
to train laborers on the job. The new 
men learned fast. Last week, they un- 
loaded the S85 Volkswagens in_ less 
than 12 hours. 

Andrew Gravy, of the import and ship 
ping department of Volkswagen of 
\merica, Inc., of Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., supervised last week's unloading 
It was, he says, “as good as the compam 
could hope for on the Great Lakes, o1 
even at East Coast ports.” Tle expects 
cfhcicney to increase as the men become 
familiar with the handling of autos. 

Grav estimates that VW saves $40 
per car, compared with shipping into 
last Coast ports and hauling cars over 
the road to the Midwest. Averaged over 
a full vear, with the Seaway closed in 
the winter and cars being trucked in 
from the East, a saving of about $20 per 
car can be passed along to buvers. 
¢ Third Tenant—The Port Authoritw’s 
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Just a quarry site several years ago 


NOW 272 MILLION BARRELS 
OF CEMENT 
FOR MIDWESTERN MARKETS 





This modern plant at Paulding, Ohio is a recent General Portland 


acquisition resulting from our merger with Consolidated Cement 


Corporation. It is a substantial supplier of cement in the 


growing marketing area of Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. To provide 


cements in adequate quantities where needed, General Portland 


in the past ten years has built new plants at Dallas, Texas and Miami, 


Florida, and added capacity at other plants. In 1961, 3,000,000 


barrels of new capacity will be available at our Tampa, Florida, plant. 





General Portland Cement Company 


Offices: 
Chicago, Illinois « Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas « Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas « Fredonia, Kansas 
Jackson, Michigan « Tampa, Florida 


Miami, Florida « Los Angeles, California 








If you wish to know more about 
General Portland’s operations, 
you may send for a copy of our 
latest annual report. No charge 
or obligation, of course. 
Address General Portland 
Cement Company, 

111 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Help your salesmen si ihe hi i “a 


Awe 





With DODGE REPORTS, 
salesmen can aim their efforts 
at “in-the-market” prospects! 


If you sell to the new construction mar- 
ket, your salesmen can make more of 
their shots count. Armed with DODGE 
REPORTS, they can set their sights far 
more often on the best kind of sales tar- 
get — prospects currently in the market 
for your kind of product or service. Sales 
action can prove more productive, too, 
because your salesmen’s calls may be 
timed to coincide with each prospect’s 
need for specifying, bidding, and buying 
information. 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Dept. BW 50 
Send me the book “Dodge Reports — How 
to Use Them Effectively,”” and let me see 
some typical Dodge Reports. I am inter- 
ested in the general markets checked below. 
C) House Construction C) General Building 
() Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 


Area 





Oe 
Company- 


Address_— 





Get ——— 








DODGE REPORTS are individual 
project reports. Each one tells what’s 
being built, and where, whom to see, and 
covers a specific stage of planning or bid- 
ding. This timely information is mailed 
daily — directly to you, your salesmen or 
agents. You specify the areas and types 
of construction. For each job, DODGE 
REPORTS provide, in advance, all the 
facts your salesmen need — to head 
straight for available business. 


| }eRERReoR 
Hoag, 








third and most 1 nt tenant Ohio 


Foreign Trade Zone, In 1 subsid 
of M. DeBartolo Construction ¢ f 
Youngstown, Ohio 

This new t nt has agreed to build 
1 45,000-sq.-ft. warehou ta t of 
$350.000. turn it t h } 
ind then pav $22,600 a vear rent w1 
1 $()-5 i ] } + + } + 

erv 10 Ch \ h ) 
hich work will get id f 
wecks, will supplement th existing 
transit storage ‘and prov le long-term 
warchousin It will ipv 54a 
lving between the two Dp ] th t 
re id oO up l 
e New Expansion—Bvy a wide majorit 
Toledo voters last N mbet pprov | 
1 $4.5-million bond issue for the nd 
phase of port development. The au- 
thoritv has contracted with tH he 
pe ike & Ohio to bur n adiacent 20 
icres at a pri f $3.500 an act Th 
initial contract for the dredging of the 
rae dc pth fC wratar 1+ a k id a 
heen, ler § ¢1 6290S A wenk 1 
tarted. Bids heduled to be opened 
this week f xtension f the stecl 
bulkhead 

The ent S 1d ph scheduled 
to be completed | next Feb. 78. W th 
SOO ft. of dock space. the terminal n 
now handle two large ships at l 
vear from now, it will be able to hand] 
1S many n—a capacit not 
matched anvwhere el on the Tal 


1 


shinning ry 


¢ Generating Business—The next step, 
iccording to a TOT official. is to d 


velop the busin to keep these facili- 
ties bust Toledo itself doesn’t have 
enouch “built-in” mm so TOT 
s concentrating on attracting th oN 
lar ocean-going ships t tablish Toledo 

1 main stream for cargoes from th¢ 
hinterland 

“Last ve TOT official “th 


Cincinnati area shipped more than 
$100-million « O 9 
New Orl ns (nce we cet a a4 0d 7 ite 


= 


tructure, it’s going to be a lot 

nd che iper to ndag 1 bit of that 

here. practically in their back vard.” 
VV "hat ver business mec ther 

promises ty h mopetiti n hetu n 

TOT, on its publicly financed site, and 

the old Toled Mar Terminal 1 


private enterpri 

“We hop ther will b enou gh 
business for both,” 
man, “but, to be perf« ct hi 
it, T would expect 
1 difficult tim in Pi the abilitics 
of our two pare! - ¢ 
bav, Norton—who have worldwide con- 
tacts and have been in the business so 
much longer.’ 


— 

~ 

~ 
‘ 


TMT’s upriver location, shippers 
Sav, has 1 dollar-and nts handic 11D. It 
mav cost S500 S] 000 more t ] 
up through the five bridges rath 
+ the P r+ A\nnth +. 5 min ] END 
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Morse...frontiersmen in kinematics 
which works on earth or the moon! 


Ready to help in the world of new ideas 


Are your ideas bogged down by ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ 


development obstacles? 


From the “‘think”’ stage through the full manufacturing 
responsibility, Morse engineers have earned their chev- 
rons in the automotive and aeronautical fields for over 
60 years. Their ideas can be most helpful in giving your 
ideas their needed boost. 


Identified in the science of kinematics, Morse capabili- 
ties are widespread, but best known in the production 
of basic chain drives, gear reducers, couplings and 


clutches . .. single components or complete power drives. 


Let your design imagination go in the world of new needs! 


Put the Morse powerhouse of supporting facilities 
backed by Borg-Warner’s ultra-modern Roy C. 
Ingersoll Research Center on your team. The best way 
to start is by calling: Morse Chain Company, (Dept 
3-50), a Borg-Warner Industry, Ithaca, N.Y. In 
Canada: Morse Chain of Canada, Ltd., Simcoe, Ontario. 


World’s largest manufacturer of precision parts 


BW 


A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 































GOLDEN GATEWAY CENTER CORP. 
plumps for tower-and-park concept, 
with all high-rise buildings — three 
curving 22-story slabs. It provides sev- 
eral hundred more apartment units 
than the required 2,200. 
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Builders Vie 


Eight bidders offer varied 
plans for apartments to remake 
part of San Francisco's blighted 
produce market (left). 


\ 20-ac1 nestling in th 
f San Fran E;mbarcadero | 
wav (m ff left tl 
cted priz nan unusua 
competition It’s tl residential 
of the city nost glamorous project 
the Golden Gatew edeve pn 
that will ma VC the blighted ] 
uce market 
Lhe ip tment ) } 
onlv an exciting vista to urban renev 
idvocates and t f the future’ fan 
but a tempting opportunity for bu 
I Fight bidd h yonded 
1 dive 1 I l l i 





PERINI-SAN FRANCISCO ASSOCIATES 
combines high and low structures, 
grouping towering apartment units 
with row houses in the spaces be- 
tween, and varying the plan by in- 
cluding garden offices, too. 


' 
ELLA LLL 








we 


for Golden Gate Glamor Job 


TISHMAN CAHILL RENEWAL ASSOCI- 
ATES is one of three bidders proposing 
buildings of varying height. Its nine 
high- and low-rise units are in clus- 
ters of three, each with a landscaped 


square. 





2000" 
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UTAH CONSTRUCTION & MINING 
CO. cut the required 2,200 apartment 
units to 1,830. It offers an arrange- 
ment of six 17-story buildings in a 
V-pattern surrounding a park and 
shopping center. 
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KERN-WEBB plan seeks to minimize 


7 


i's 


nearby Freeway by raising ground 
level, with parking below. It combines 
high-rise apartments, town houses, 
garden apartments, plazas, shopping 
pavilion. 
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EVEN ON THIS 
EXTRA-TOUGH JOB... 


NAXIRA 


HIGH-STRENGTH STEEL 
TRIPLES TRUCK LIFE! 


Hour after hour, around the clock, the Edward C. Levy Slag 
Company, Detroit, keeps forty 45-ton trucks working under 
severe conditions. Nearly 30 tons of hot slag are loaded, lifted and 
dumped on every trip. Each time, the truck body must stand 
the sudden shock of drop loading, the stress of lifting that load 
and the grinding abrasive action as it empties. 


How long can a truck body take such a beating? 


Until the company (which designs its own trucks) discovered 
N-A-X TRA high-strength steel, they used ordinary carbon steel, 
good for about 18 months’ service. Though the truck bodies were 
as strong as they could be and still carry an adequate payload, 
maintenance was almost continuous—with breaks, dents, dings 
and sags occurring almost from the start. 


Then they fabricated eight bodies out of N-A-X TRA, which has 
a minimum yield strength nearly three times greater than mild 
carbon steel. These trucks carry the same payload and after 18 
months’ service still look almost new. Owners estimate a life of 
five years, more than triple the others—with far less maintenance. 
The extra strength of N-A-XTRA also permits a strong floor 
that needs no expensive reinforcement to support the load against 
hydraulic lift action. 


Eventually, all forty Edward C. Levy trucks will be made of 
N-A-X TRA high-strength steel. In fact, all patches and section 
replacements are now made with N-A-X TRA. 


Tons of hot, abrasive slag may not be your problem—but the 
same steel that mastered these conditions is the one to remember 
when only the strongest steels will do. Rugged conditions, heavy 
loads and weight-saving censtruction are challenges that 
N-A-X TRA is designed to meet and beat. With excellent weld- 
ability, formability and toughness, these quenched and tempered 
N-A-X TRA steels are available in four levels of minimum yield 
strength, from 80,000 to 110,000 psi. They can also be supplied 
to higher levels of mechanical properties. 


AL > 


WAXTRA 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


Dramatic contrast! Compare above truck , 
interior of N-A-XTRA high-strength 
steel with the mild carbon steel body and 
its reinforced floor. 








These two trucks have done the same 
tough work for 18 months. The only 
difference is that the one above is made 
of N-A-XTRA. 














DESIGN NOTE: 
Panels and floors for these trucks, de signed by Edward 
C. Levy Slag Co., were fabricated of N-A-XTRA 100 
(100,000 PSI minimum yield strength) from plate 

516-2" thick. Standard flame cutting procedures were 
used. Side frames were cold-formed of N-A-XTRA 100 
from 4%" plate, using both skip (6" weld, 6" skip) and con- 
tinuous welds. Performance to date has been equal, in- 
dicating additional savings through skip welding 


For full technical information on N-A-XTRA high- 


tre ngth steels, write Great Lakes Steel Corpor 


Detroit 29, Michigan, Dept. BW-9 


Great Lakes Steel is a Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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OTHER TOUGH 
BRAKING PROBLEMS SOLVED BY 


GOODYEAR DISC BRAKES LOOK WHAT THE INDUSTRIAL DISC BRAKE OFFERS YOU: 
Produces equal torque in either direction proportional t rce applied « Cools 
; much faster. Has higher kinetic energy per pound than ) 
; of comparable size + Completely flexible. Handles a t any « 
ary torque and energy * Adjusts automatically. Hyd ; 
itomat y ny ite for } wear ¢ Easy lining replacement 
Project Engineers or Chief Engineers: For plete information on the three basic tyr 
including fact k eration in your ecific field 
Company, Avia f Division, Industr | Brake Dept. Q-1734, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Lots of good things come from 


GOODFYEAR 
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cost from $30-million to $76-million. 
\ panel of seven experts—all but one 
from outside San Francisco—will report 
its views on the plans, but without any 
recommendation, to the citv’s redevel- 
opment agency by May 31. 

e Attractive—The over-all 44-acre_re- 
development project, running to_per- 
haps $100-million, will transform the 
squat, antiquated produce market into 
a sparkling new complex of apartments, 
an office tower, public garage, commer 
cial enterprises, and a_ park. 

The 20-acre residential section, the 
part involved in the current competi- 
tion, is considered a large offering to 
go to a single bidder. At any rate, it 
attracted an unusually high number of 
bidders—for 2,200 apartment units, an 
equal number of parking spaces, and a 
1,300-space public garage topped by 
either an office or apartment tower. 
¢ Difficulties—There were some diff- 
culties, however. Bids had to conform 
to a master plan made by Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill (which later designed 
the proposal submitted by one of the 
eight bidders). Some architects ob 
jected to the “stifling” effect of the 
Freewav’s proximity; some thought the 
high density of apartment units dic 
tated the building stvle. 

New York Citv’s Webb & Knapp 
submitted, in protest, a plan that went 
outside the specifications, then with 
drew it. Webb & Knapp objected not 
only to the nearness of the Freeway and 
the number of apartments, but also to 
the proximity of the public garage 
¢ Two Groups—The remaining eight 
plans fall into two general groups—thos« 
sticking to the tower-and-park concept, 
with high buildings, and those combin 
ing high and low structures. Apart- 
ment rentals are expected to average 
about $45 a room—in the high middle- 
income range. Readying the site will 
cost around $9.5-million, the city pav- 
ing one-third, two-thirds coming from 
a federal grant. The city will eventually 
gain $2.8-million in additional tax 
revenues. 

inal decision on the winner is not 
expected until late summer. 
¢ One of Three—The Golden Gateway 
is one of three San Francisco redevelop- 
ment projects. The 325-acre Diamond 
Heights project, in a hilly area, will 
provide a wide range in rentals and 
dwelling types. The Western Addition 
project, in a tvpical fringe blighted area, 
is mainly for low middle-income 
groups. 


BARRETT - DIVERSIFIED - LESSER - 
BRAEMAR supports 10 tower- 
and-slab buildings on platform, 
has hotel for senior citizens. It’s 
most costly plan — $76-million. 
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SIDNEY LEIKEN ENTERPRISES’ four-wing single building, 
staggered from 10 to 33 stories, is most visionary — a “‘one- 
building explosion’’ — and cheapest ($30-million). 


EICHLER HOMES would screen Freeway with 25-ft. wall 


of trees. Its balconied high-rise units avoid monotony by 
staggering heights of individual buildings. 
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At IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY, Experienced 


Personne/ Are a Prime Business Asset 


a 














IDEAL CEMENT COM 





The key personnel at all of Ideal's 17 plants 
who are charged with the responsibility of plant 


ome operation and the production of Ideal Portland 


Cement have an average service with the Company 
of more than 14 years per man. This remarkable 
record of experience coupled with Ideal'’s constant 
program of plant modernization, careful plant 
maintenance, and advanced engineering have 
brought to the Company a reputation for quality 
and for progress which is noteworthy in the 
cement industry. 


Ideal is proud of the people who have had so 
great a part in the Company's progress. 





NEW PRODUCTS 




























DENVER, COLORADO 


LISTED ON THE NEW YORK AND PACIFIC COA 


ocy 
SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING MARKETS IN heen TED STATES 
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Prefabs in Japan 











... Rival Old 


Ways... 


wr 


Che Japanes 


hous« Ss of 


Houses 


traditionally built their 


irefully carpentered wood 


ind paper screen But the old wavs 
have been challenged by m pr 
tion tecl nique using plast 
num, and steel—and th 1] 
startlingly Japanese (picture 

The he 11S¢ < 1 factor bu } fab 
that comes in tw ize 504 sq. ft. and 
630 sq. ft mn hen tye lap ; 
and Westem. The Japanese model ha 
1 living 1 iit ] f f g 
with n 
1 kitchen n om } } 
bedroon 1 On h 
thick nat } fi } 
dit a | \\ } 
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THOR 
MACE 
TITAN 
HAWK 
_ ATLAS 
SNARK 
NIKE B 
BOMARC 
NIKE ZEUS 
SPARROW | 
SPARROW Il 
SPARROW Ill 
NIKE HERCULES 
SIDEWINDER 
REGULUS I! 
VANGUARD 
REDSTONE 
JUPITER C 
PERSHING 
BULL PUP 
MERCURY 
POLARIS 
CORVUS 
FALCON 


— 








“Dp Designs Assembly Savings lito 
Critical Miniature /Instrument Ball Bearings / 


Helping customers simplify instrument assembly is a 
specialty of the N/D engineering group. How? Through 
creative Miniature/Instrument ball bearing application 
and design. Often, a new ball bearing design will pro- 
duce assembly savings in excess of its additional costs. 
Integral ball bearings, too, very often cut down difficult 
and costly hand assembly of shaft and parts. 


A timely example of N/D customer assembly savings 
can be seen in Nike Ajax and Hercules missile ground 
support. Here, specia/ N/D Instrument ball bearings are 
now used in precision potentiometers. New Departure 
engineers recommended eliminating two single row 
instrument bearings, mounted in duplex and requiring 
precision spacer and separate guide roller. They 


MINIATURE ©& IPs 


replaced this assembly with a special N/D double row 
high precision instrument ball bearing with integral 
outer race guide roller . . . and shaft mounted with a 
nut. This one recommendation produced cost savings 
of over 400%! In turn, the customer was able to reduce 
the potentiometer selli g price to the government. 
What's more, the New Departure Instrument Ball Bear- 
ings improved potentiometer reliability ! 


You can look to minimum assembly costs and unsur- 
passed reliability. Include an N/D Miniature/Instrument 
Bearing Specialist in your early design level discussions. 
For immediate information or assistance, call or write 
Department L.S., New Departure Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 
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RUMENT BALL BEARINGS 


‘oroved reliability you can build around 














By its MANAGEMENT? 


Then consider the fact that 


The First National Bank of Miami won an 
American Institute of Management award 
in 1958 and again in 1959 
for the excellence of its management. 
Banker or businessman —when you require 
a banking connection in Florida, 
the facts recommend First National... 


Florida’s largest bank. 


MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 





100 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, sous 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Lumber Sorter... 


. . . automatically does 
the work of up to two men in 
separating boards by size and 
grade—with one attendant. 


Production Systems, Inc a new 
Seattle companv, has demonstrated how 
the lumber industrv can automate one 
of the last sawmill operations still d 


manually: sorting lum! 

Sorting by hand is a toug! that 
requires 5 to 10 men p hift 
medium-sized mill. perhaps ° t $() 
in a large one. Production Svst 
most mills w Id much pref to tran 
fer this manpower to less back-breaking 
work. where t might be used more 
efficienth 

The new unit. which does all the 
hard labor of sorting, need nlv on 
ttendant to run it. It seg 
ber according to length, width, and 
thicknes entirely 1utomaticall \ 
chain conveyor feeds random p 


of lumber into the sorter. As the 
through, flexible wire fingers ‘“‘feel’’ th 





boards and transmit their measurement 
in the form of electrical impulses to a 
magneti steel dis} \ prox 
switch scans the disk and actuate 
cuits controlling solenoid-operated air 
valves, which open ind cl cat that 
let the boards pass into a serie f tra 
By the time a particular board 1 hes 


the gates, the one corr spond 
classification opens 

e Man’s Job—It still takes a human 
eve to distinguish grades and species of 


lumber; this is the attendant’s task 
As he judges the kinds of boards, he 
pushes buttons on a console that also 


1 


sends pulses to the magnetic disk—and 
from that point, sorting by grade pr 


ceeds in the same wavy as sorting b\ 
size. 

> . 

Production Systems, Inc., was born 
carly this vear from a pooling of re- 
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IDEA LEADER 


FRAMING 
STRAPPING 
STITCHING 


three target areas for 
cost reduction 
throughout industry. 
Here's how Acme Steel, 
one of the nation's 
major specialty steel 
companies, is 


leading the way... 
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\PPING STITCHING 


| to mechanization of closing, for handling 

bundling, baling, bracing, closure and fastening 
unitizing, tying and jobs with machine-gun 
| reinforcing efficiency 
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STEEL 





FRAMING 


Any man can expertly put 
together AIM Brand Slotted 
Angle. Use this versatile 
framing material to build 
scores of structures that 
every plant needs—from 
simple storage racks to 
complex cages and 
engineered mezzanines. 

AIM Brand is made of 
galvanized, cold-reduced 
steel that’s bolted together 
after a simple cutting 
operation. Precision-spaced 
holes, in a special pattern, 
offer maximum fastening 
versatility without sacrificing 
strength. And its %” 
heat-treated, galvanized bolts 
have full-load shoulders 
and 2000 pounds safety 
load capacity. 

Acme Steel offers you 
more in every way: proved 
design; practical in-use 
ideas; engineering 
assistance for special 
applications; convenient 
local stocks. Look to the 
leader—call your AIM 
Brand distributor. 





IDEA LEADER IN 





FRAMING GUL 





STRAPPING 


How long is a production 
line? Today it doesn’t stop 
with the finished product. 
Packaging and shipping must 
also be considered part of 
the manufacturing process. 

To secure, protect and 
unitize shipments, no system 
has so much to offer as 
Acme Steel Strapping. 
Powerful, lightweight straps 
bind even the most complex 
shapes. A wide variety 
of strapping machines and 
tools—automatically or 
manually operated— meet the 
special requirements of any 
installation. 

No less important is the 
service offered by your 
Acme Idea Man. He has a 
drawing account on the 
industry’s richest fund of 
experience. Chances are he’s 
successfully answered many 
a problem like yours. Look 
to the leader—call your 
Acme Idea Man. 





IDEA LEADER IN 


STRAPPING 


STITCHING 


Of all the closure methods 
used by industry, no other 
meets the combination of 
talents that belong to wire 
stitching. Using coils 
of rust-resistant wire, high- 
speed machines cut and drive 
thousands of stitches 
without reloading. In speed, 
cost-per-closure and 
reliability, this method is 
superior to tape, glue or 
staples. 

Acme Steel’s leadership 
in this field extends not only 
to stitching wire but to 
machines as well. Whether 
it’s book binding, box 
closure or product assembly 
fastening—Acme Steel’s 
80-year background in 
closure methods holds the 
answer. 

Have you a closure 
or fastening problem that 
refuses to be licked? Look to 
the leader—call your 
Acme Idea Man. 


IDEA LEADER IN 


STITCHING 


ACME STEEL COMPANY -:; 13515 Perry Avenue, Chicago 27, Illinois 
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sources by two Seattle outfits—Trace 
Cook, Brunstrum & Dudley, an engi- 
neering concern, and Puget Sound 
Fabricators, Inc., which has extensive 
steel fabricating facilities. The new 
company set out to design and produce 
automatic sorting equipment and _al- 
ready has built a working prototype 
It is now ready to engineer and build 
units under contract. Ultimately, the 
company wants to standardize a model 
and get large-scale production into full 
swing. 
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Light dimmers that may save up to 
30% of power costs for plant or strect 
lighting were demonstrated last week in 
Chicago by International Research As- 
sociates. The dimmers, which use photo- 
cells and silicon controlled rectifiers, 
feed only enough current to the lights 
to attain a pre-set light level. The de- 
vices control up to 12,000 watts, re- 
quire only a half-watt to operate 
New tube-in-sheet aluminum produced 
by the Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. process resists puncture damage 
better than older grades. The tube-in- 
sheet, which is produced by printing 
the tubing design on one sheet, then 
roll-bonding it to another sheet, and 
subsequently inflating the tubing pat- 
tern by hydraulic pressure, is used for 
many types of heat exchangers, such as 
refrigerator freezer compartments. The 
material has an allov sheet on one side 
that has about twice the resistance t 
puncture of the ordinarv aluminum al 
lov used for this purpose. 

s 
A tape-reading device attached to vou 
telephone permits vou to make a call 
merely by pushing a single button. The 
tape contains up to $50 printed names 
and punched numbers. To call, vou 
rotate the desired name into a viewing 
window, lift the phone receiver, and 
press the starter button. Numbers can 
be changed or added with a built-in 
punch. The device, manufactured by 
Dialaphone Corp., San Mateo, Calif., 
is installed and serviced by vour local 
telephone company. Price will vary 
with locale, but probably won't be over 
$9 per month. 

ry 
Tin plate nearly half the weight and 
thickness of that now used for making 
cans has been announced by U.S. Steel 
Corp. Facilities for making the new 
plate are now in the experimental stage. 
\vailability of the new product depends 
on U.S. Steel’s market probes and ne- 
gotiations with can manufacturers. 
Other applications may be disposable 
baking pans and prepackaged frozen 
dinner containers. 
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WANT THE BIG BIG FLORIDA MARKET? 
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= Here’s a Ready-made 
=\ Location in 
sia) the Gateway City! 


Build your plant in growing Jacksonville, 
the city that is enjoying the highest income 
increase rate in the United States. 





manpower, a favorable tax rate, desirable climate, and excel- 
lent rail, air, highway and water transportation services. 


Located on the northwest city limits of Jacksonville, the new 





( } 
} 
] ‘ ‘ pee 
| } The gateway to Florida’s five million people offers ample 
{ 
| 70-acre Kings Road Industrial Subdivision provides a good 
‘ site for light industry and warehousing. Municipal water 
lines and other utilities will be extended to this tract of 


level, well drained land. 







Write, wire or call about Kings Road or other 
locations in the Southeast Coastal 6. 
Inquiries held in confidence. 


...serving the Southeast Coastal 6 


ATLANTIC 


Direct inquiries to: 
| | N 7 R. P. JOBB 
Assistant Vice-President 
Department J-50 


RAILROAD Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Wilmington, N.C. 
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EDUCATION 


A Westinghouse researcher 
felt that bright high school 
students could learn a lot about 
science and scientists from the 
men who work in a large indus- 
trial laboratory. So a program 
was set up for... 


Saturday's Children 


The high school students pictured at 
the right are taking part in a collective 
scientific experiment to confirm the 
wave theory of light \s they peer 
through handkerchiefs at a light source 
on the table, thev can see a series of 
images, which is possible only because 
of the diffraction of light 

Leading the experiment is Dr. John 
W. Coltman, a Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. scientist, who is one of the many 
Westinghouse scientists who spend 
their Saturday mornings showing 240 
bright high school seniors what science 
is really hike and demonstrating that its 
practitioners really are peopl 

The participating seniors, who are 
chosen by their schools, must have 
taken courses in both chemistry and 
physics They also must attend all 12 
Saturday lecture-demonstrations given 





during the school vear, bearing out the 
ancient rhyme that Saturday’s child 
works hard for his living 

¢ Originator—The program, the West- 
inghouse Science Honors _ Institute, 
grew out of an intense conviction of a 
Westinghouse researcher, Milton Wach- 
tel, that the company had a lot of 
talent and plant at its Research Labora- 
tory in Pittsburgh that could be used 
to motivate and inspire promising high 
school students About 60 of the 
almost 400 professional scientists at the 
big lab agreed strongly enough with 
Wachtel to join him in the Saturday 
morning program for high school sen 
iors in the Pittsburgh area 





¢ Growing Project—The science project 
began with a half dozen lecture-demon 

strations in the early months of 1958 

Now it’s completing the second of two 
full school-vear series of a dozen lec- 
tures. And it has spread into a text- 
book, an educational ‘I'V series, and 
into similar programs at two other 
i Westinghouse locations in Pennsylvania 
' 

' 






Blairsville and Sharon 

Students in the program deal with 
—_ : 7 ] 

STUDENTS look through pressurized tent highly complicated material, which is 


as Milton Wachtel performs experiment far beyond that usually available to high 
school students-and probably most col- 
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of Original Equipment Manufacturers. wi B 
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Why do we have this attitude? Because we give what we’d like to receive. pari r | 
At Allis-Chalmers ...O.E.M.pathy is a deep-rooted mental habit we never tn 'V’ stat 
aim to change. In building component products for use in your products, _ : rN ct 
we draw on our own experience as an OEM in many fields. We don’t have of th ' \n 
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Letters molded of Tenite Butyrate by Adler Silhouette Letter Co., 11843 
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The plastic that spells long life for 


tters.. BUTYRATE 


changeabl 


Up in Toronto, you can find the world's 
largest changeable-letter sign, or as it's 
known north of the border—"reado- 
graph.” The red, green, and black 
letters of this sign, 10,000 pounds of 
them, are all molded of a special 
weather-resistant formulation of Tenite 
Butyrate plastic. 

As changeable displays have be- 
come increasingly popular among all 
types of retailers in recent years, Bu- 
tyrate has become the most popular 
plastic changeable-letter material—and 
for good reason. Butyrate is a material 
whose toughness cannot be matched 
by any other weather-durable sign 
plastic. And it remains tough even in 





the cold weather to which this Toronto 
sign is sometimes exposed. 

Toughness naturally is of primary 
concern to changeable-display cus- 
tomers because letters that are handled 
as often as once each day are sure to 
receive some rough treatment. Butyr- 
ate, ‘the tough sign plastic,” has the 
impact resistance necessary to keep 
replacements at a minimum. 

Molded letters are but one of many 
applications for Tenite Butyrate in the 
sign industry. Extruded sheet of this 
Eastman plastic is easily vacuum 
formed into imaginative sign faces and 
display elements characterized by out- 
standing visibility and long service life. 


If you are not already familiar with 
the excellent outdoor performance 
characteristics of Tenite Butyrate 
and the chance it offers you to improve 
the service life of outdoor products 
—write for further information to 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 
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an Fastman plastic 





MAKING POSITIVE PHOTOCOPIES? 


Save time, labor, and materials with the new PHOTOSTAT® Positive Process 


Here’s a new process that does in one step what you used to do 
in two. 

The Photostat Positive Process completely skips the negative 
step and provides direct positive prints. As a result, you save 
considerable time, labor and material. 


Does many jobs. Besides being a most efficient producer of 
positive prints, the Photostat Positive Process will do every- 
thing any office copier will do. Still more... it will even make 
enlargements and reductions. 


Serves many fields. Any organization now using a multi- 
machine copying installation would be smart to look into the 
Photostat Positive Process. Banks find it useful in recording 
signatures. Insurance companies, schools, oil companies, and 
other industries find it a fast way to get positive copies. 

For an analysis of your reproduction costs and methods, 
contact your nearest Photostat Corporation sales office. A 


representative will be glad to advise you on the procedures 
best suited to your particular needs. 


Registered Trademark of Photostat ¢ 


| PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION MEANS ALL THESE... 


PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and supplie 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplie 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


UBSIDIARY OF Itek « 


RPORATION 





INDUSTRIES 





Polypropylene Race Gets Hotter 


Humble Oil opens big plant 
for plastics’ latest favorite. The 
question: Can market absorb 
rapidly expanding production? 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. this week 
entered the polypropylene industry by 
turning the valves at the first unit of 
a 40-million-Ib.-per-vear plant at Bay- 
town, Tex. 

For Humble and its research partner, 
Esso Research, opening of polypropy- 
lene production marks a $30-million bid 
to get into the middle of the highly 
profitable plastics business. Tor Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N.J.), this is a major in- 
vestment in new petrochemical produc- 
tion facilities. 

For chemical companies, which have 
mixed feelings toward this major addi- 
tion to U.S. polypropylene output 
(table), it represents the beginning of 
an anxious period of reappraisal. 
¢ Close Cousin—Polvpropylene is the 
latest of the petrochemical-based_ plas 
tics to bid for the big leagues. It is 
close cousin of polvethvlene, whose pro 
duction capacity has grown since World 
War IT from zero to more than 1-billion 
Ib. a year. Polyethylene is familiar ma- 
terial for squeeze bottles, tovs, detergent 
bottles, wrappings, and hundreds of 
other products. Polypropvlene—slick, 
tough, slightly harder—is bidding for all 
these markets, plus textile fiber uses 
¢ No Early Worm—The fact that the 
markets overlap so much is already 
dragging the newer material's price 
lown toward polyethylene’s level. Pol 
gn resin was originally priced at 
65¢ a Ib. when Hercules Powder Co. 
brought it to market, a vear and a half 
ahead of the rest of the industrv. Even 
before the second and now the third 
producers got their plants on stream, 
the material’s price started dropping, 
and now it sells for 42¢ a lb. That's 
only 3¢-7¢ more than the very tough 
high-density polvethylene that com- 
petes most directly with it, and only 
10¢ more than the softer, regular-grade 
polvethylene. 

In the case of other new plastics, the 
industry has alwavs counted on high 
prices at first, to help pav the extra costs 
that inevitably go with the startup of 
anv new polymer process. Now Humble 
comes on the market with a big new 
plant, readily expandable to 100-mil- 
lion Ib. a year as demand picks up, 
company executives say. It will have to 
sell competitively at polypropylene’s al- 
ready reduced price, and so will the 
companies that will come afterward, 
with plants being built or planned 


( 
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Vhat will all this new capacity do 

to oo price structure of polypropylene, 
the skeptics ask. 
e Potential—No one scems to doubt 
the ultimate potential of polypropylene. 
But it looks as if the competition may 
soon get very rough indeed. Two things 
adequate capital backing and good 
technologyv—therefore become matters 
of prime importance. Humble secms 
determined to back its entry im the 
plastics business with enough cash to 
make it go. What remains to be seen 
is whether Esso researchers have 
adapted the Ziegler process deftly 
cnough to get production rolling 

At Humble’s Bavtown refinery, con- 
fidence is running high The new 
plant will use a continuous process to 
turn out resin, and Humble will offer 
it to its customers in three grades 
Kach grade, it’s expected, will to some 
extent cut into the markets of already 
established plastics. 

Most of the impact will probably be 
felt by polyethvlene, but Humble will 
try hard also to open up new markets. 
Polypropylene is tough enough to com- 
pete with many of the lighter metals. 
It is resistant to most chemical solvents 
and can be extruded readily. 


Enjav Co., a Humble division, is 
ticketed to handle sales of poly resins 
from the Baytown plant. lo make 


sure the sales effort won't bog down, 
Humble has signed a four-vear agree- 
ment with Spencer Chemical Co. to 


These Companies Are Making P 


help Enjay with marketing problems 
¢ Selling Points—One major selling 
point of polypropylene, undoubtedly, is 
this: There seems to be no limit to the 
ways in which its properties can be 
changed to suit a special need. 

In building up new plastics, chem- 
ists can use one of three methods of 
juggling their product’s properties 

e They can add softeners, fillers, 
ainiadas or dyes to the base resin. 

e Thev can change the chemical 
makeup of its molecules. 

e Thev can change its molecular 
configuration or shape by polvmerizing 
it. 
¢ Polymerization—The discovery that 
the molecular configuration of a_poly- 
mer could be controlled by the choice 
of process conditions first became im 
portant in the manufacture of poly- 
ethylene. Giulio Natta of the Univer- 
sitv of Milan applied this knowledge to 
propylene, which like ethylene is a 
cheap and abundant gas obtained dur 
ing the cracking of petroleum. 

“Ambitions Hopes—W ill polypropy- 
ae be able to follow in the long foot- 
steps of polyethylene in establishing 
wide uses? That is the question that 
interests everyone in the chemical and 
oil industrv. But in the minds of most 
experts, it’s an almost impossible qué 
tion to answer at the moment for a 
number of reasons: 

e Although polypropylene (Ile 
cules version of it) has been in commer- 





CAPACITY 
(IN MILLIONS 
PRODUCER PLANT SITE OF POUNDS) 
PING cae as < ore en es Port Reading, New Jersey. . . 20 
Hercules Powder........ Parlin, New Jersey ........ 60 + 
oe Baytown, Texas ........... 40 
These Will Start Within the Year 

Dow Chemical .......... Bay City, Michigan ........ 10 est. 

Torrance, California ...... . 30 est. 
Firestone Tire&......... Hopewell, Virginia ...... ..10 

Rubber Co. 

Hercules Powder........ Lake Charles, Lovisiana .... 100+ 
tok Baytown, TORGS os... 66s vcs 60 
Montecatini (Novamont). .Neal, West Virginia ........ 25 
Texas Eastman Co. ...... Longview, Texas ..........20 


These Might Get In Soon: 


Allied Chemical, Amoco Chemicals, Celanese, Goodrich-Gulf, W. R. 
Grace, Koppers, Monsanto, National Distillers, Olin Mathieson, 


Phillips Chemical, Shell Chemical, 
Carbide, and Spencer Chemical. 


Standard Oil of Ohio, Union 
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“Improvements in elevator operation during the past ten years have 


been truly remarkable. Today we have electronic operatorless eleva- 


tors with computers that take care of incessantly changing traffic 


demands. Improvements such as these are embodied in the 12 


Westinghouse Elevators soon to be in operation in our new Gateway 


Center No. 4 office building and the 28 Westinghouse Elevators in 


the three existing buildings now being converted from manual to 


automatic. Waiting will be a minimum with service that is dependa- 


ble and wonderfully efficient. You need only ride such elevators 


to be convinced.” 


James F. Oates, Jr., President 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


You ave cordially invited to experience the latest 
cmprovements in vertical transportation ... see the 


Westinghouse 


Klevator 


“30-Manute Pre-envestment 


Eye-Opener’ 


More and more top executives are taking time out to 
investigate before they make a major capital invest- 
ment for elevators in new buildings—or those being 
considered for modernization. The Westinghouse 
““Eye-Opener” is tailored for busy executives. It takes 
only 30 minutes and it’s an experience you'll value. 
Only a modern vertical transportation system can 
assure efficient building operation, resulting in tenant 
satisfaction—and pride—for years to come. 

Selecting an elevator system is a key executive 


decision deserving your personal attention and ap- 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND E 


proval. Make arrangements to see a behind-the- 
scenes demonstration by calling the Westinghouse 
Elevator Division Sales Office in your city. Consult 


the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 
you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


Watch Westinghouse Lucille Ball-De 5-TV alternate Friday 
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Shippers get an extra ae 
“measure of service” | ge 


with B&O...DOT... | 4 


It’s a new performance measure of electronic 
railroading! ... DOT... picks up car 
movement information progressively from 
45 B&O yards... sorts and transmits 

it to B&O System headquarters 24 hours 

a day. ...DOT’s... continuous, speedy flow 
of car information lets 58 B&O traffic offices 
know where carloads are at all times... 
and it covers all commodities. You’ll 
get extra shipping satisfaction from 
a aeare o 










.. | Ask our man! 





The Line of SENTINEL Service * TIME SAVER Service * TOFCEE Service 
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cial production in the U.S. for two 
vears, its sales are still modest 

¢ Overoptimism about how fast 
the plastics industrv can soak up 300, 
000-400.000 Ib. of a new plastic in- 
nually could bring serious overcapacity 

e Although there are now three 
propylene producers no uniform market 
price has been set yet for the polymer 
raw material, high-purity propylene 
e Clouded Future—This makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to calculate whether 
polypropylene will be the “next big- 
time plastic’ as has been predicted 
And it is not absolutely clear which 
of the potential producers will decide 
to go ahead and build plants. When 
Natta’s work on polvpropvlene first be- 
came common knowledge in 1956, 
about a dozen and a half American 
companies were reported to have ap- 
proached Chemore, Montecatini’s and 
Natta’s U.S. representative, for com- 
mercial rights. Because the Italian 
company was not vet ready to license, 
many of these companies went ahead 
with research on poly of their own 

Hercules Powder, Phillips Petroleum, 
and Standard Oil of Indiana were all 
reported to have succeeded in pro- 
ducing isotactic polvpropvlene as a re- 
sult of this work Hercules, with 
additional aid from the Farben splinter, 
l'arbwerke Hoechst, cracked into pro- 
duction first. Then last summer, Avi- 
sun—a joint venture of American Vis- 
cose and Sun Oil—also began turning 
out the resin in a plant leased from 
Koppers at Port Reading, N. J. 

Both Avisun and Hercules are talk- 
ing about still further facilities on the 
Gulf Coast 

Texas Eastman, a manufacturing 
division of Eastman Kodak, also has 
started “limited” production of isotactic 
polypropylene at Longview, Tex. At full 
capacity this summer, its plant could 
turn out 20-million Ib. per year 
e Dow’s Plans—Dow Chemical Co., 
long rated a dark horse in polypropy- 
lene circles, also has big plans \ 
10-million-Ib.-a-vear plant is about ready 
to go on stream at Bay City, Mich.; 
a second and larger plant will be on 
stream in the spring of 1961, with a 
reported capacity of 25-million Ib 

Montecatini’s U.S. subsidiary 
building a 25-million-lb.-a-vear plant at 
Neal, W. Va., for operation next veat 

Quite a list of other major com 
panies are also reportedly thinking of 
entering the field (table, page 109 
¢ Too Early?—Some market experts 
warn that polypropylene may _ have 
come along a little too soon for its 
own good. Linear (low-pressure, high- 
densitv) polvethvlene has onlv recently 
cracked worthwhile volume markets 
Sales last vear of linear polvethvlenc 
barely top 80-million Ib., but total 
U.S. capacitv is alreadv over 300-mil- 
lion Tb. END 
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i- YOU HAVE TO TOUCH IT TO TELL IF IT’S RUNNING! 
“ gs . | . . 
= a 4 The rapidly expanding use of circulated water for heating 

— i f and cooling systems has created a demand for a special type 
of centrifugal pump. Quietness of operation is all-important... 








k- the transmission of pump noise through the piping system can 
” ruin an otherwise satisfactory installation. 
” The Universal Pump is a Bell & Gossett development which 
- a meets this challenge. It is not just an ordinary centrifugal 
is pump, but is engineered and built to satisfy the exacting 
¢ 7 . . . . . 
1 demands of circulated water systems. It is distinguished by 
id design features and materials of construction which assure 
. silent, vibrationless operation through a complete range of 
one to forty horsepower units. 
Dey mn . ° ° ° . 
The specially built motor, oversize special alloy shaft, oil 
nN lubrication, leak-proof mechanical seal, long bronze sleeve 
) bearings, balanced impeller and noise-deadening flexible cou- 
, pling are among the reasons why you have to touch a B&G 
Es Universal Pump to tell if it is running! 
in 
B BELL & GOSSETT 
i» & 
it G c OM P AN Y 
Dept. GE-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 
i 
of Other plants at Chicago, Wlinois « Midland Park, N. J. 
Longview, Texas ¢ Gladstone, Michigan 
ts Typical installation of B&G Universa New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
e P umps in large forced hot water system. Canadian Licensee: S.A. Armstrong, Ltd., 1400 O’Connor Dr., Toronto 16 
ts 
. A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 
hy sa 
1¢ ; 
i] 
. — bs 





Booster Pumps Package Liquid Coolers Re Centrifugal Pu Heat Exchangers s Air ae 





Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* Tough plastic for missiles 
* Protection for X-ray workers 
* Paper printing plates 


* Heads-up impact resistance in 
light plastic parts comes from fiber- 
glass reinforcement made on a 
paper machine. Impregnated with 
resins, 


the ready-to-mold Riegel 





Glascel* has superior uniformity 
Typical uses: lens assembly housing 
in guided missile where light weight 
and high impact strength are impor- 
tant. Also carry-on cases for airliner 
meals. Dollar-minded designers find 


tooling costs lower with Glascel 


* Protective aprons for persons 
exposed to radioactivity are leather- 
like vinyl heavily filled with lead. 
[he material is cast and processed 
on a belt of special Riegel casting 


t Se 


paper that must be strong and with- 
stand many passes through high 
temperature ovens. When peeled off 
at end of process it leaves a smooth, 
matte surface on the vinyl 





* In offset printing, too, 
plates are made o 
paper 

big 


many 
a special Riegel 
instead of metal. Economy is 
point, because offset plates | 
generally are used only once 


* Have you a problem that may be 
solved by a better paper? Just write 
to Riegel Paper Corporation, P. O 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y.*1T.M 
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/ Now..what can’ 
\we do for _ ? 
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TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY | 
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Near Record in Strike Idleness 








Vinal data on work stoppages result is a direct result of the | tcel 
ing from labor-management disputes trike. An additional 2.8-million man 
reveal that 1959 recorded the second davs were lost in machinet ind 1.4 
highest number of man-davs idle in the nillion in rtation 
postwar period, topped only by str Oth yutes idled tl 
ridden 1946 f work } minin ln 5.7-mil 

Almost two-thirds of the 69-million lion t nst t l t 
lost man-davs occurred in mi million t 
metals and fabricated met duct lion f 7 

4 
tas 
Marriages 


| Vital Statistics Bring Surprises 


the rate at which America have 22.5 birt te for the fi 
been hatched, matched, and dispatched f 1960 \ fron 24 
has held some surprises 1 nt veal rdec 

Market forecasters ha ll pal int 
ticularly distressed bv the downtrend 
in birth and marriage rates, for th t 
herald the arrival of futur ist t 
ind new household formation low f 

In 1959. the numb rt ths pe 5.4 t \ 
thousand of population declined f vers, 1.494 
the third vear in a row; what t f 
federal birth watch ) t th 
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that forms to any shape in sharp detail — and 
still answers the basic design problems of toug} 
ness, beauty and economy. Used as a too] for 
advanced thinking, U.S. Royalite makes new, 
modern product designs practical. Check these 
(1) 
vard knocks 


grease 


advantages: 
resist } 
to 


Royalite is extra tough to 


and scrapes, is impervious 


and oil, nonrusting and unaffected 


a 
YALIT 


United 


9 


rE f 


alite 


HEETS 


Roy 


AOPLASTIC 


by most chemicals. (2) Royalite molds cleanly, 
without seams or sharp edges to snag or chip 
(3) Royalite gives you new textured beauty in a 
wide ranve of colors built in to last. (4) Royalite 
is extra light, making portable products ever 
more portable. (5) Royalite is economical to 
use. Advanced fabricating techniques permit its 
wide use on popular-priced items. Send for free, 
file-s specifications booklet. 


ates Rubber 











They've worked their way 
into the language... 


For as far back as most can remem- 
ber, “Built like a Mack” has been 
the universal expression for strength 

. durability ... dependability. 
Because Mack trucks have demon- 
strated these qualities beyond 
question or comparison, they have 
earned an unchallenged position 
in the top echelon of mechanical 
achievement. 

Experienced truckers, however, 
long have learned to go beyond 


these qualities. They know that, 
year in and year out, no other can 
approach Macks in operating econ- 
omy... the true measure of truck 


earning power. This includes not 


BUILT LIKE A Lt 


‘“ 7 


Boss of the blue-chip hauling Jobs, the world- 


famous Bulldog heads up legions of steady- 
striding Mack highway haulers—rides far from 
the beaten track with super-duty dumpers, 
brawniest of all Macks. Balanced Design—the 
exclusive Mack practice of manufacturing all 


only fuel and maintenance economy 
—as reflected in the fact that today 
there are more than twice as many 
diesel-powered Macks on the road 
as the two next nearest makes 
combined —but also the bulldog 
dependability which reduces unit 
downtime and road failures to a 
virtual vanishing point. 

If you have yet to discover the 
matchless performance benefits of 
Mack trucks, let your Mack repre- 
sentative introduce you to nearby 
users who can tell you. If you are 
an experienced Mack truck oper- 
ator, we're sure you need no fur- 
ther testimony. 











vital components to work together for highest 
fuel economy, greatest freedom from profit- 
cutting downtime, and longest useful nm 
life—explains why Mack for sixty years ha 


tleage 
been 
first name for trucks—the world over—and why 
it has led in diesel truck sales for seven vears. 
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JIM SMITH IS BUILDING YOUR 1970 CAR 


prediction, Jim Smith 
says you may be driving an “all-alumi 
num car’”’ by the mid-70’s. It’s one of the 
things Alcoa’s Development Division is 
working on, hand in glove with Detroit, 
from power plant to chassis and body 
Take aluminum engines 
the 49-man crew in the Development 
laboratories 
helped put them on the road. They laid 
the groundwork for a workable rocker 
explored ways to let pistons 


and rings run directly on aluminum cy] 
. confirmed previous con 
clusions that the aluminum engine can 
use lower octane fuel than cast-iron en 
gines. Credit them, too, for a key assist 
in developing the aluminum radiators, 


combination hub-wheel-brake drums in 
use on famous-name cars and trucks 
Like Jim Smith, 9: 
ment Division engineers and designers 
share their aluminum knowledge with 


other Develop 


helps you design 


manufacturers of a wid variety of 
new consumer, military and industrial 
goods diesel engines compresso! 

missiles, army tanks, farm equipment 
portable power tools, appliances and 


scores more. It’s a service unmatched 
by any other light metals company and 


it's yours to call on one mor 
added value we put into every pound 
of Alecoa® Aluminum you buy. Alumi 
num Company of America, 2016-E 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


it, make it, sell it 














Alcoa has hundreds of 
Jim Smiths to help you 
design it, make it, sell it 


All of Alcoa’s skills are mobilized to a 
single purpose: To put more than just 
16 ounces of metal in every pound of 
Alcoa Aluminum you buy. Here are 12 
of the dozens of ways to do it: 


1. Research Leadership, bringing you 
the very latest in aluminum alloys and 
applications. 


2. Product Development by specialists 
in your industry and your markets. 


3. Process Development Labs for aid in 
finishing, joining and fabricating. 


4. Service Inspectors to help solve pro- 
duction problems at your plant. 


5. Quality Control to meet top stand- 
ards or match your special needs. 


6. Complete Line including all commer- 
cial forms, alloys, gages, tempers. 


7. Availability via the nation’s best 
stocked aluminum distributors. 


8. Foremost Library of films and books 
to help you do more with aluminum, 


9. Trained Salesmen with a wealth of 
on-the-spot information. 


10. Sales Administrators constantly on 
call to service your orders. 


11. Year-Round Promotions expanding 
your old markets, building new ones. 


12. The Alcoa Label, leading symbol of 
quality aluminum, to mark your goods 
Added Values 
With Alcoa 


ADDED 
Aluminum VALUES 





is a case book of Alcoa special 
services and a guide to their availabil- 
ity in design, manufacture and sales. 
Your copy, with some of the most re- 
warding information you may ever 
read, is waiting and it’s FREE. Write: 
Aluminum Company of America, 2016-E 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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ing in view of the swelling population 
and improved economic conditions in 
most sections of the country. 

Ihe death rate has changed very littl 
in the past 14 vears. From a_ postwar 
high of 10.1 per thousand of popula 
tion, it dropped to a low of 9.2 in 


1954, but has exceeded that rate slightly 
every year since. 

Meanwhile, life expectancy at birth 
has expanded considerably; less than 63 
years in 1940 for both sexes, it has 
been hovering around 69 years for the 
past decade. 





More Cash in Average Pocket 


No matter how you look &t it—be- 
fore or after taxes, in current or con- 
stant dollars—the average American 
family or unattached individual had 
more money to spend in 1959 than ever 
before. 

Higher wage levels, working wives, 
ind increased pavments under _retire- 
ment, unemployment, and Social Se- 
curity programs have brought: substan- 
tial improvements in personal income 
levels. Measured in terms of the pur- 
chasing power of the 1959 dollar, the 
average nonfarm family income after 
taxes rose from $4,770 in 1947 to $5,880 
in 1959, an increase of 23%. The be 
fore-tax average mounted from $5,290 
in 1947 to $6,520 last vear. 

In 1959, 23.4-million American 
households, better than 42%, enjoved a 
before-tax income of $6,000 or more; 
7.9-million of these were in the $10,- 


000 and over class. And only 7.5% 
earned less than $2,000. ; 

The Commerce Dept. has  con- 
structed a new series on the sources of 
family income for four income brack- 
ets. The results show that among 
households that reported average family 
income of $10,000 and over in 1957, 
close to 63% of the total income orig- 
inated in wages and salaries, 17% in 
nonfarm business and _ professional in- 
come, 8% from dividends and income 
from estates and trusts, 11% from in- 
terest and rental income, and less than 
2% from transfer payments and mis- 
cellaneous. Back in 1952 this higher 
income group credited only 53% to 
wages and salaries. The families most 
heavily dependent upon wages and sal- 
aries in 1957 were those in the $6,000 
to $9,999 group; they derived almost 
81% of their income from this source 
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FORMAL GARDEN of Philadelphia Contributionship’s offices provides background for directors Owen J. Toland, R. S. Ingers 


Ma 





] 
+ PY J 


OLD FAMILIES stud company roster; 
general counsel is Charles J. Biddle (right). 


pe 
a 


CHMN. Isaac W. Roberts (right), with 
director Leonard Beale in parlor-like setting. 


CANDLE-LIT dinner—with silver candle- 


sticks—follows board meeting each month. 
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History-Proud Insurer 
Takes Modern Plunge 


ion is brewing in Philadel- 
phia. It’s a quiet revolution, but it will 
nonetheless lead to the 
some centuries-old traditions in an ana 
chronistic tributary of the insurance in 
dustry 
What's about to happen may not 
seem to others to be verv revolutionary 
the ‘Philadelphia Contributionship for 
the Insurance of Houses From Loss by 
Fire is about to introduce a home- 
owners’ policy. This all-inclusive pack- 
age insurance, covering other hazards 
as well as fire, will be exactly like poli- 
cies currently offered by scores of other 
But for the Con 
be a 


overturn of 


insurance companies. 
tributionship, it will 
parturc¢ 

For this company is one of a handful 
of U.S. companies still writing what is 
known as perpetual Insurance—a type of 
insurance with an aura as venerable as 
the atmosphere of the Contribution 
ship’s headquarters (pictures). 

Under this 


radical de 


system, one policy runs 
until canceled, with its life sometimes 
counted not even in decades but in 
centuries. ‘The insured usually makes 
a single lump deposit which insures his 
property as long 
ants own it 


as he or his descend 
When the policy is can 
because the insured becomes 
dissatished, or even because the prop- 
ertv burns down—his original deposit 
is returned in full. The theory is that 
interest on the invested deposit will 
equal the premiums the policyholder 
would have to pay under regular term 
insurance 

¢ Age and Solidity—The Eighteenth 
Centurv flavor of this form of insurance 
sects the tone for most of the companies 
that still write it 


celed 


It gives the companies 
not only the solidity of age but a sub 
stantial financial strength strength 
that breeds a feeling of awe on the part 
of many 
dustry even 
umused « 


members of the insurance in 
thev cast a toleranth 
on what seems to them the 


\ hile 


old-fashioned tone of the perpetual in 
surance business and_ its 
methods of operating. 

Che Philadelphia Contributionship 
for example, was founded in 1752, by a 
group that included Benjamin 1 
lin. Although a small 
only S88-million insurance in force, it is 
the countr ompan\ 
It makes its headquarters in an 1836 
home near the Philadelphia waterfront, 
Vhomas U. Walter 
the architect who planned the Capitol 
Washington. The 
with 


intiquated 


concer 


dest insurance 


i home designed by 


dome in 
till resplendent 


house is 


formal gardens 


ind real crystal chandeliers under which 
the board holds its monthly dinner b 
candlelight. 

e Roster—A few old term insurance 
companies write some perpetual poli 
cies, more or less as a bow to their long 
life and the traditions of their carly 
But the difficulty of adjusting 
the arrangement to changing forms of 
coverage, and the high initial cost to 
the insured—as much as $800 for fire 
coverage on a $20,000 house—mak« 
these companies unenthusiastic about 
the insurance. 

Insurance Co. of North America will 
write the coverage in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, for example, but, according to 
one INA underwriter, “we do every- 
thing we can to avoid it.” 

For the Contributionship and_ fiv« 
other small companies, however, pet 
petual insurance is their stock in tradc 

All six of these companies, though, 
operate in severely limited geographical 
areas—often in just one county, and 
never taking in more than their whol 
home state. 

Ihere are companies in Baltimore 
it’s the oldest company in the state stil] 
doing business under its original name 
in Cincinnati (the oldest corporation 
in the state), in Richmond, and in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. And there 
is the Mutual Assurance Co. for Insu 
ing Houses From Loss by Fire, located 
just a block from the Philadelphia Con 
tributionship, and formed originally to 
cover properties which the Contribu 
tionship rejected. 

Mutual Assurance was 
homeowners who had trees on then 
lots, because in the 1770s and 1780s 
the Contributionship refused to take 
these houses, considering the trees an 
extra fire hazard. For that reason, Mu 
tual Assurance took as its svmbol a 
wide-branched oak; it is still generall 
known as the Green Tree company 
¢ Multiplying Kitties—The terms of 
the perpetual insurance business hav 
multiplied the monetary gains of th 
companies—but, paradoxically, — hav 
sometimes almost left them stranded a 
the currents of the insurance busines 
have swirled past them. The Contribu 
tionship’s turn to a new homeowner 
package policy, for example, is an effort 
to attract business lured awav by th« 
competition of the major companies 
package policies to an extent that might 
cven jeopardize the future of the Con 
tributionship 

For decades, though, the 
have been 


years. 


founded by 


monetal 


mounting. In a 


1 
galns 
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NEW STEP—a homeowner's package policy—is studied by underwriter Carl. J. Shultz, who 
will handle it, against background of company’s old “firemarks,”’ or trade marks. 


of the perpetual companies, the losses 
have come to far less than the earnings 


on their investments Last vear the 
Contributionship, for instance, with 
$88-million insurance in force, had 


total losses of onl 
vear the exc 


$36,660.89. Each 
of earnings over losses 
has been added to surplus, ind over th 


decades the companies have built up 
generous kitti¢ 

¢ Giving Monev Away—That surplus 
was the lure for a raid in 1894 that 
ilmost changed control of the Contri 
butionship from the older, more con 


ervative board to a group of voung “re 
formers.” So the following year the 
Contributionship decided to slow down 
the rapid growth of the surplus and to 
begin distributing some of the incom 
among the insured. Beginning with the 
10th year his policy is in force, the 
holder gets an annual dividend equal to 
10 of his dep 

(he Green Tree company began pay- 
ing dividends in 1912, and is even mor 
than its older cousin. The 
24 for the first four 
years of the policy's life, 5 for the 
vears, 10% thereafter. ““We’'re 
business of giving money awav,” 


0sIt 


l 


gencrous 
Green Tree pays 
next hive 
in the 
one official comments 
with distributions, the 
companies add to surplus each vear 
Last year the Contributionship added 
$455,693.63 to surplus, to give it total 
assets of $26-million. That's spectacu- 
larly high in relation to amount of in- 
surance in force 

What’s more, in all but three vears of 
this century, the Contributionship’s 


Even these 
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earnings on the deposits alone exceeded 
losses 

¢ Conservative Boards—If these figur 

make the company look conservative, 
the impression is accurate. ‘The board 
is heavily loaded with financial men, and 
has traditionally included 
Philadelphia families—its rolls are 
with such names as Biddle, 
Morris, Hutchinson, Wiste1 
member is a direct 


scions of old 
filled 
Ingersoll 
One pres 
] 


ent scendant of 


Benjamin Franklin 


Che other perpetual companies have 
imilar boards. Green Tree’s Chmn 
George W. Norris has been a director 


for 52 vears, and is the third generation 
of his family to be on the board. It’s 
“Ee 


not unusual for one of the boards to be 


referred to as “the most exclusive club 
in town.” 
e ... And Investments—The same con- 


servatism is displayed in the companic 

investment policies At the Contribu 
tionship, the portfolio is handled by six 
directors, four of whom are bankers 
Our fellows are not interested in fool 
ing around,” Secvy-Trea Walter |] 

Smith, Jr., When they pick a se- 


SavVs 


curity “they're not playing at all—it’s 
ill the deep blue stuff.” 
Che portfolio, in fact, is almost put 


ple, even though more than 60% of it 
is in stocks. Chmn. Isaac W. Roberts 
is quick to point out that the stock in 
vestment is allowed to be so high only 
because of the huge surplus 

(he stock portfolio amounts to some 
$16-million, most of it in 
Public utilities figure prominently; so 
do the big banks—Chase Manhattan 


commons 


birst Nat tv, Continental Illi. 
nois, First Pennsvlvania—an 
When a stock gets into that ] 


gets 1 rtfolio, 
it usually sta We're not too much 
influenced by market fluctuations.” 
Chmn. Roberts admits It's an invest- 
ment, not a trading, portf 
e Strict—Th« mpan onservatism 
is also reflected in its risl lection. 
Standards are tough and often structural 
changes required before a_ property 


is accepted as a risk 
Some of the companies 
automatically exclude some big builder 
developments, because theit inspectors 
believe the wall espe- 
cially flammable and the design particu- 
larly the location of kitchens and utility 
such that a small fire could 
quickly get out of hand 
Strictness of the 
rise to some 


perpetual 


construction 15s 


TOOTS 1S 


requirements gives 
J ] . 

The Bucks County 

Contributionship, for example, is tagged 


quips 


by jokesters as willing to insure onlv a 
“quarry full of water 
e Break—This conservatism is now be- 


ing departed from, if not broken with, 
by the 
owners’ policy 

[he new comprehensive package pol- 


introduction of the new home- 


icies offered by the major companies 


have hurt the Contributi: nship. It has 


become increasingly difficult to fit a 
perpetual fire policy int nan’s over- 
ill insurance plan [his situation, 
coupled with what Chmn. Roberts calls 
the ‘“‘mobilitv of residen which has 
nea nded the t t f passing a 
hom ilong from fat t n, h C- 
ere] t tl ( it t ishiy iles 

Th | ten health 
imounts of 1Sl i ir, but 
’ ate wetins f ici 
ha n to ) th in 
Last ! it in 
forc , | nl 700, in 
195 , | there 
v net t For 
the Bu County (¢ t tionship, 
smallest of tl x npan icella 
tion new tings.in four of 
the past five 

l'o tent t ¢ e, each new 
poll | minish th tak f each 
ubs« ( th mpan his one 
reason why the yards of various com- 
panies ha t tain periods discout 
iged new busine But the Contribu- 
tionship’s present management doesn’t 
see it that war As thev read Pennsvyl 
vania law ich insured, in case of dis- 
solution, would get back only his own 
dep: t id th rest f the urplus 
would go to th tate 


¢ Getting in the Swim—The_ board 


finally decided in Roberts’ words, that 
in order to stav in the insurance busi- 
ness and to show proper grow th, vou’ve 
got to offer pe pl the t pe f imsur- 
ince thev want 
Ihe directors feared that otherwise 
incellations might utdistance 1eW 
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| GUARANTEED BY | EBERHARD FABER 
neni 


STAR BANDS 


STRETCr 











THEIR 
OWN 
LENGTH 


STAR RUBBER BANDS ARE MADE BY EBERHARD FABER TO SNAP BACK AGAIN AND AGAIN! 


Just another rubber band? 


Not at all! STAR RUBBER BANDS are made only of pure rubber to live 
longer, stretch longer...to be used over and over. Grey or colored, every 
STAR rubber band in the package is carefully cut for uniform depend- 
ability. EBERHARD FABER has been making quality rubber bands for 
almost a century! 


Your nearest stationer is the man to see for STAR rubber bands by 
EBERHARD FABER-—your one source of supply for all writing needs. 





SINCE 1849 


EBERHARD FABER 


pila 4 QaalG an 


+ 960 Eberhard Faber Inc. Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania-New York-Toronto, Canada 











1. Dial-X® tele- 2. Key-municator® loud- 
phone intercom speaking intercom 


3. “Custom en- 4. Pagemaster® 
gineered” pag- selective wireless 
ing systems paging 


HOW THE STROMBERG-CARLSON 


nstemt Pecyolle 


PROGRAM CURES INTERCOM LAG 


Intercommunications lag is a profit-consuming business malady brought 
on by lack of Instant People. And Instant People are the key individuals 
in your organization with whom you need frequent contact. 

Try to reach three of these people right now. If you can’t reach any of 
them in 10 seconds, you have intercom lag—and you need the help of a 
Stromberg-Carlson Communication Consultant. 

He’s a qualified specialist who can study your operation, diagnose the 
problems, and impartially recommend* exactly the right type of equip- 
ment to meet your specific needs. 

Look in the Yellow Pages under “Public Address & Sound Equipment,” 
or fill out and mail the coupon below. 

*Because Stromberg-Carlson is the only manufacturer specializing in all types of communi- 


cations systems pictured above, our consultant can make an impartial recommendation 
that’s right for you 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


Our organization seems to have inter- Commercial Products Division 
com lag. Please send a [) Communi- 1412-0521 N. Goodman Street, Rochester 3, New York 
cation Consultant () Literature on 
1. Dial-X® telephone intercom Name Title 
2. Key-municator’ loudspeaking 
intercom Firm Name 
3. ‘‘Custom-engineered'’ paging 
system Address 
[) 4. Pagemaster® wireless paging 
Trademark City and State 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 
aoivision or GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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business and, eventually, the company 
might end up with so little coverage on 
its books that it would just have to cease 
operation as an insurance company. This 
the directors, proud of their long heri- 
tage and believing they “provide a use- 
ful service,” want to avoid by am 
means, that is, in line with conservative 
financial management and without jeop- 
ardy to the company’s ability to meet its 
insurance obligations 

So the Contributionship organized a 
stock company, all stock of which is 
owned by the parent. The stock com- 
pany will issue regular term homeown- 
ers’ policies, but thev can be issued in 
conjunction with a perpetual policy for 
the fire risk. ‘This way a man can pro 
tect his home against fire with a_per- 
petual policy which will earn dividends, 
and protect the same property against 
all other hazards with a regular term 
policy 

[he homeowners’ policy has had a 
slow start because other insurance com 
panies in Pennsylvania are in the process 
of altering their rates and forms. Since 
the Contributionship will—at the start 
at least—merely copy the INA polic\ 
it’s holding off until all pending changes 
are approved. But the policy should b« 
ready for sale by midsummer 

When it is, the Contributionship 
which admits to having had a rather 
sleepy attitude about getting new busi- 


ness—is determined ‘‘to promote like the 


dickens and work like a dog” to sell it 
l'reas. Smith. The 


board hopes the new policy will take the 


iccording to Secy 


company into a new cra of growth 
e Gyrations—Similar gvrations between 
complacency and aggressiveness have 


occurred before in the perpetual insur- 
ince business. In every company, the 
board has taken the attitude at times 
that it didn’t really want new business, 
but might write 1 new policy if a cus- 
tomer stumbled in with a_ persuasive 
story 

One vear around the turn of the cen- 
tury, the Green Tree wrote only three 
policies. More recently, the board of 
the Bucks County company ordered its 
secretary-treasurer to trv to dissuade new 
business. Even today, one company 
brags about “not being compelled to 
seek new business re 
¢ Dissent—The other five companies 
look somewhat askance on the Con- 
tributionship’s new venture. The Green 
'ree has tried more aggressive policies 
through increased broker commissions, 
higher dividends, and consumer adver 
tising. But it’s “not at all convinced” 
the homeowners’ policy move is neces- 
SaTy 

The Richmond company isn’t inter- 
ested “at present.” ‘The Cincinnati 
company thinks the Contributionship, 
located “in the home of stock com- 
panies,” may be forced into the move by 
its special competitive problems. END 
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1 Vinyl! latex gives do-it-yourself paints greater: 2 Rich, leather-textured finish on this auto top is: 

a) scrub resistance (b) one-coat hiding power (a) baked vinyl! coating on steei (b) vinyl coating on cloth 
(c) freedom from lapping and streaking c) molded vinyl! sheeting 

COCO SOHASSHSHSSHSSSHHSHHHSHHSHHHHEHHSHHHHHHHHSHHSHHHHHSHSHEEHEES POU UPEREELELELELELELELE EE eee 


Can you pass this test on Vinyl plastics? 


(You'll profit by knowing them better) 








3 What parts of her shoes are molded vinyl? 4 Well-dressed lombs wear vinyl film to: 

a) the soles (b) the heels (a) make them easy to find (b) keep oil off shepherd’s hands 
(c) the whole shoe c) protect against rain and cold 

CORRES HEHSSHSHSEHTHEHEHEEEEEEEEEHEH EHH HHEEHE SOCCER EERE EEE EEE EEE 


ANSWERS ....to a multitude of needs are 
found in versatile BAKELITE vinyl plastics: 

. (a), (b), and You're right if you picked them all. 

. (a) Textured vinyl coating on steel looks like leather—wears like iron. 
The whole shoe—waterproof, tough, glossy and scuff-resistant 


c) Protection against weather—cuts drastic winter lamb mortality 


vawNno 


c) Resistance to oxidizing effect of rocket fuel vapors. Light weight and 
flexibility contribute to ease of handling 

If you have questions — about plastics and their potential for 

your business —please ask us. We'll be glad to answer on the 

uses of vinyls, epoxies, phenolics, styrenes, and polyethylenes. 


Just write or all any of our offices or write Dept. AX-19,Union 





‘ : . Carbide Plastics Company, Division of 


Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 


5 Chief advanta f vinyl jacket f issil trol cable is 
ge of vinyl jacket for missile control c 

(b) flexibility 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In UNION 

oy -Nd=i ie) = 


a) light weight 
(c) resistance to oxidation Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, 


Toronto 7. 





POPC Cee ee eee EH ESEEEHEHEESHESEEEHEEE HEHEHE HEH EEEEEHEEEEHEEHHEEE 


“Bakelite” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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BUXTON EARNS 37% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


Less absenteeism. Less labor turnover. 
Less spoilage. Higher morale. 

If Carrier factory air conditioning 
provided only one or two of these bene- 
fits. it would be a good investment. But 
here is the story of a manufacturer 
that is getting all of them—plus an in- 
crease in worker productivity that is 
returning 37% on the investment! 

The company is Buxton, Inc., lead- 
ing maker of billfolds, key cases and 
other leather products, which installed 
Carrier air conditioning in its new 
100.000 square foot plant in Agawam, 
Massachusetts back in 1957. 

“Before air conditioning,” says 
“we had to close down 
a number of afternoons each summer, 


management, 


losing thousands of man-hours during 
our busiest production season. Lost 


time was made up with expensive over- 
time and temporary. inefficient help. 
Even when we didn’t close, produc- 
tion would drop 11 to 12% on really 
hot days.” 

After air conditioning? “Worker 
productivity has gone up 8.5% during 
four summer months.” reports Buxton. 
“Our best judgment is that this repre- 
sents an annual return of 37% on the 
investment—which does not include 
substantial gains from less absentee- 
ism, turnover and spoilage.” 


Many other manufacturers report 
that Carrier year-round air condition- 
ing is paying similar dividends which, 
significantly, do not vary greatly as the 
result of geographical location or the 
type of products manufactured. The 
number one factor in determining the 


profitability of air conditioning, in al- 
most all cases, is the density of workers 
in a plant or plant area. 

Where the number of square feet 
per worker is low, the return on an ait 
conditioning investment will be high. 
For this reason. the most densely popu- 
lated departments should be air condi- 
tioned first in any program that calls 
for the installation of complete plant 
air conditioning over a period of years. 

There are other vardsticks. too —all 
of them described in the new Carrier 
booklet. “Will factory air conditioning 
pay off for me?” which we will be glad 
to send you without obligation. 

Write for this booklet today. You'll 
find it helpful. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse. New York. In Canada: 
Carrier Engineering Ltd.. Toronto. 
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AT&T Cracks Billion Barrier 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. last vear became the second U.S 
corporation to net $l-billion in any 
single year. In stretching the lead it 
has held for the past three years among 
the nation’s top earners, Mother Bell 
eamed $1,148.8-billion—just a bit be- 
low the $1,189-billion earned by Gen- 
eral Motors in 1955, when car sales 
broke all records. 

AT&T’s 17% increase to the S]l- 
billion circle reflected the dramatic 
post-recession snapback in profit. mar- 
gins and profits last vear. In all, 57 
companies earned over $50-million, 
thus reversing the trend of the past few 
vears. In 1956, 48 companies worked 
their wav into the top earners’ list; the 
number had dwindled to 37 by 1958. 
¢ Newcomers—Last vear’s _ profitable 
prosperity not only restored a handful 
of companies to the $50-million list- 
including Aluminum Co. of America, 
Weverhaeuser Timber, and Dow 
Chemical—but it also brought a num- 
ber of newcomers to the select. list 
Among these were American Motors, 
whose $60.3-million in profits gave it 
+Ist spot, Monsanto Chemical (which 
is now reporting on a_ consolidated 
basis), Tennessee Gas Transmission, and 
Norfolk & Western Rv., whose merger 
with the Virginian brought it into the 
fold. 

The only company to drop out of the 
grouping was Chesapeake & Ohio, 
which earned $45.7-million last  vear, 
compared to $51.7-million in 1958. 
But several companies—chiefly in steel 
and oil—showed a decline in earnings, 
which dropped them few 
notches in the list. 

Gulf Oil, for example, had an 11.8% 

dip in earnings, which knocked it out 
of the top five earners. U.S. Steel, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, and 
Bethlehem Steel also showed lower 
carnings than in 1958. 
* Ford’s Leap Ahead—The _ biggest 
gains generally were chalked up by auto 
nd chemical companies, where big 
sales volume and improved profit ratios 
were a double tonic. GM_ reported 
earnings 37.8% ahead of 1958, Ford 
was up 288% —this was the biggest per- 
centage gain in the group, and moved 
Ford from 18th to fourth in the list- 
ing. Among the chemicals, du Pont 
recorded a 22.7% gain in profits, Union 
Carbide, 37.4%, Monsanto, 43.8%. 
Dow, 36.4%, and Allied Chemical, 
46.2%. 

\ star performer, too, was Interna- 
tional Harvester, whose earnings of 
>/6.4-million last year, a 77.7% in- 
Crease over 1958, not only put it back 
on the list after a three-vear lapse, but 
boosted it into 27th spot. 
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American Tel. & Tel. 


NET PROFITS IN MILLIONS 


FISCAL 
1958 


(excl. Western Electric) $981.5 


General Motors .... 
Stand. Oil (N.J.)..... 
Ford Motor 


General Electric > . 
ie ic Nc. os) avintera's 


Stand. Oil (Cal.)..... 
Sears, Roebuck..... 
Union Carbide ..... 
Socony Mobil Oil. ... 
De Es 6ncoweewes 


Intl.Bus. Mach. ..... 
Stand. Oil (ind.)..... 
Eastman Kodak .... 
Bethlehem Steel .... 
Phillips Petroleum .. 


Western Electric .... 
R. J. Reynolds...... 
Westinghouse ..... 
Pacific Gas & Elec. .. 
International Paper . 


Procter & Gamble... 
Armco Steel Corp. ... 
Inth. Harvester 
Goodyear Tire...... 
Com. Edison 


General Tel. & Elect.. 
Southern Pacific Co.. 
Consolidated Edison. 
Santa Fe Ry....... 

Union Pacific 


Firestone Tire....... 
Minn. Min. & Mfg. Co. 
American Tobacco .. 


Dow Chemical ..... 
Monsanto Chemical . 
Weyerhaeuser..... . 
American Motors ... 
Continental Oil ..... 
RRBCONEe ... 2.6 . 


Kennecott Copper... 


Alum. Co. of America 
National Steel 
General Foods 
Republic Steel ...... 
Libbey-Owens-Ford . 


American Electric Pw. 
Great At. & Pac. Tea. 
National Lead ..... 
Tennessee Gas Trans. 
American Cyanamid . 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 
PE oy. eee 
Allied Chemical .... 


"Before preferred dividend requirements for subsidiaries. 


633.6 
562.5 
116.2 


257.8 
165.8 
124.9 
156.8 
128.6 


126.2 


117.8 | 


98.9 
137.7 
84.2 
85.9 


78.3 
74.8 






85.3 | 


72.0 


73.2 
57.5 
43.0 
65.7 
63.5 


59.5 
55.8 
65.4 
67.2 
77.8 


53.8 
60.3 
58.9 
46.1 
42.9 
49.6 


26.1 
48.4 
33.9 
60.1 


42.9 
35.8 
48.4 


21.4 
50.7 
53.9 
44.7 


47.3 
43.8 


43.5 
46.9 
34.2 


“To FISCAL 
1959 
| $1,148.8 
2) «873.1 
3 46 629.8 
18 030s. «451.4 
4 418.7(a) 
6 354.3 
5 #£290.5 
9 280.2 
7 254.6 
8 253.6 
10 | 198.7 
14 171.6 
11 164.0 
16 147.4 
13 145.6 
15 139.6 
17 124.7 
12 117.2 
21 104.6 
19 ~=—Ss:102.2 
22 90.4 
24 85.9 
20 84.7 
26 83.6 
25 81.7 
35 77.1 
+ 76.4 
28 76.0 
30 72.5 
40 72.3 
36 69.8(¢) 
29 68.8 
27 65.8 
23 64.8 
38 646 
32 s«63.6 
34 0—s«O63.2 
** 62.9 
** 61.7 
42 ~==60.4 
** 60.3 
+ 60.3 
** 59.2 
33 57.3 
** 55.6 
* 54.9 
** 54.1 
31 53.9 
** 53.7 
41 53.6* 
37 53.0 Est. 
we 52.5 
+ 52.5 
ae 52.3 
** 51.6 
ee | 51.5(b) 
**  ~=—+50.0 
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(a) Includes General Motors divi- 


dends. (b) 13 month figure ending 1/31/59 vs. 12 month ending 1/31/50. {c) Includes separate 


operating affiliates less minority interests 


**Not in 1958 list. 
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IMAGENUITY IN WIRE 





Imagine wire of consistently uniform quality that 
assures accurate, easy forming with adequate strength 
and toughness to meet the most difficult design and 
forming problems. 

That's Republic Steel Wire—strong, ductile, tough— 
available in many types and in a wide range of gages 
and physicals for almost any product you can imagine. 

The variety of products illustrated above are ex- 
amples of “imagenuity in wire’ —engineering imagina- 
tion plus modern business ingenuity. Fabricators of 
these products use: 


1. Republic Manufacturers’ Coarse Wires to step up produc- 
tion, minimize losses, increase the salability of their 
products. Box Binding and Stapling, Garment Hanger, 
Brush Handle, Chain are a few of the qualities regularly 
produced by Republic. Large tonnages are shipped to 
manufacturers of concrete reinforcing specialties, fan 
guards, plated shelves, racks, and grilles. 


2. Republic Spring Wire for outstanding performance in 











automotive seat and back cushions, furniture, bedding, 
and mechanical spring applications. Standard High Car- 
bon Spring Wire and MB High Carbon Wire are produced 
by experts who know and understand both steelmaking 
and high carbon wire drawing practices. They know 
spring forming machines and the importance of physicals, 
finish, cast and size accuracy 


3. Republic Screw, Rivet, and Heading Wires to meet the 
most exacting demands of modern upsetting, roll thread- 
ing, and extrusion machines. Republic Wire is specially 
produced to assure internal soundness and freedom from 
injurious surface defects. It flows freely. Fills out dies in 
difficult upsetting operations, 


Republic Wire Metallurgists are ready to assist you 
in selection, application, and processing. They investi- 
gate the desired end use—your problems of quality, 
yet low-cost, quantity production—then suggest a speci- 
fication to do the job. The coupon is your invitation to 


use this obligation-free service. Mail it today. 
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IMAGENUITY IN ALLOY STEEL enabled Convair engineers to increase 
strength of major structural components in the 880—world’s fastest jet 
airliner. In each 880 pod-pylon, rear engine mount of alloy steel grips 
and supports the powerful jet engine. Republic Alloy Steels offer ex- 
ceptionally high strength/weight ratios with the highest strength values. 
Uniform response to heat treatment assures complete deep hardening 
penetration, plus hard, wear-resistant surfaces. Send coupon for more facts. 


IMAGENUITY IN PIG IRON resulted in the development of ductile iron 
diesel engine pistons with nearly double the service life of aluminum 
pistons. Using Republic special low manganese Chateaugay Pig Iron as 
the bose metal, Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation successfully 
designed and produced a diesel engine piston with high mechanical 
strength, minimum weight, maximum wear- and heat-resistance, low 
ultimate cost. Chateaugay's high total carbon and unusually low 
phosphorous, silicon, and manganese content suit it perfectly for ductile 
iron use. Inherently excellent physical properties are maintained in the 
ductile form assuring strong, flaw-free castings accurate to patterns 
and shapes. Send coupon for full facts. 


IMAGENUITY IN COLD FINISHED STEEL BARS by Republic metallurgists 
and machining specialists resulted in development of the CENTURY 
SERIES. A family of five grades of cold finished, specially processed, 
stress relieved bars having a minimum yield strength of 100,000 psi, the 
CENTURY SERIES meets the needs of steel parts producers requiring high 
strength with varying degrees of machinability, and on a descending price 
scale. Available from Republic in C-1144, C-1141, C-1151, C-1050, 
C-1045. Mail coupon for your free copy of booklet describing how the 
CENTURY SERIES can save you time and money in steel parts production. 


CENTURY SERIES C-1144 Distributor Sheoft 


CENTURY SERIES C-114! Hoist Support Shoft 





CENTURY SERIES C-1151 Electric Motor Shaft 


CENTURY SERIES C-1050 Axle 
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CENTURY SERIES C-1045 Shaft 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Warls Whalen Kauge 
% Sudard Stl, avid. Seok. Peck 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. BW-8298-B 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


(C2 Have a Wire Metallurgist call. 

Send more information on: 

REPUBLIC WIRE: 0 CENTURY SERIES 
— Manufacturers’ 0 Alloy Steel 
] Spring OC) Chateaugay Pig Iron 
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-, o The Burlington Free Press, Burlington, Vermont, provides 
its nearly 100,000 readers in northern Vermont with a 
well-edited, up-to-the-minute newspaper. For its 150 em- 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


THE BURLINGTON FREE PRESS REPORTS: 





ployees, the Free Press provides up-to-the-minute Group 
Insurance specially designed by New York Life. Coveras 





include weekly indemnity and major medical insurance 


BREE 





New York Life Group Insurance 
is a sound business investment! 


Thousands of progressive organizations of varying size 
and type of business agree with the Free Press—Group 
Insurance custom-planned by New York Life helps solve 
some of management's toughest problems. 

Here’s how: 

e It helps you retain key personnel, because it provides 
employees and their families with greater financial 
security 

@ It helps you recruit high-caliber people. 

e It helps you increase production, because it improves 
employee morale and creativity. 

@ It helps further your company’s reputation as a good 


place at which to work. 


Much of the success of a Group Insurance program lies in 


fitting the coverage to the company to assure that the plan 
will fulfill its objectives and be flexible, economical, easy 
to administer. New York Life is a recognized leader it 
custom-planning these programs. Why not draw on this 
experience to put a successful plan to work in your com- 
pany? Your agent or broker will supply the details, with- 
out obligation of course. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (In 
Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE WY Ty 


Life Insurance e Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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In Finance 


Pennsy Wrestles With Funded Debt; 
Subsidiary to Sell $35-Million Bonds 


The Pennsylvania Co., wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., will issue some $35-million 
in 25-year collateral trust bonds early in June to redeem 

a like amount of the parent company’s mortgage bonds 
that will mature Aug. 1. The new issue will be secured 
by common stock of the Norfolk & Western Ry., of 
which the Pennsylvania Co. owns 1,995,024 shares. 

The June sale and August redemption of bonds are 
steps in a long-range program to cope with the railroad’s 
enormous funded debt. In 1952, the Pennsy’s funded 
debt reached a peak of $1.116-billion, with large matu- 
rities in the 1960s. What worried the railroad most 


were non-callable issues of $49-million in 44% consolli- 


dated mortgage bonds due in 1960, $125-million in 44% 
general mortgage bonds due in 1965, and $50-million in 


5% general mortgage bonds due in 1968. 

To meet these obligations, the Pennsy began buying 
up the consolidated mortgage bonds on the open market 
in 1953, and cut this issue down to a total of $35-million. 
It subsequently began buying up the issues due in 1965; 
less than $70-million is now outstanding. ‘This vear it 
will start buying up the issue due in 1968. The object 
is to get both these issues under $40-million by maturity 
date, a level which Pennsy officials feel the railroad can 
handle “under almost any foreseeable circumstances.” 

The Pennsy turned to its subsidiary for help with this 
year’s maturities because the only alternative vehicle, 
its general mortgage, drawn up in 1915, is “outmoded.” 
Further, the road has reduced its affiliated and subsidiary 
companies from 171 in 1952 to 97. This reduction pro- 
gram will be completed in time to permit the drafting 
of a new blanket mortgage to meet 1965 and subsequent 
maturities, 

e e e 


Branching Privileges Prompt Shifts 
By Suburban New York Area Banks 


New York’s new law permitting expanded branch 
banking (BW — Mar. 26'°60p32) had several not wholly 
unexpected repercussions this week: 

The five Rockefeller brothers—in a move designed to 
quict talk of “conflict of interest’—sold their 19% inter- 
est in the National Bank of Westchester. National of 
Westchester, with assets of $165-million, is the second 
largest in New York’s suburban Westchester County. 
It isa prime target for acquisition by the New York City 
money market banks that are set for expansion into the 
suburbs. 

The “conflict of interest’”’ charges grew out of the 
9 terest in the Westchester Bank held by Gov. Nelson 

\ockefeller, who favored the passage of the new branch- 
ig law; in addition, other members of the family have 
holdings in the Chase Manhattan, where David Rocke- 
feller is vice-chairman. 
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Within hours after the sale was announced, National 
Bank of Westchester disclosed plans to merge with the 
$27-million Rye National Bank. The merger seems to 
be an attempt by National Bank of Westchester to put 
together a “package” attractive to the major New York 
banks—including Chase Manhattan—that are aggressively 
shopping for acquisitions among the suburban banks. 

In Long Island’s Nassau County, on the other side of 
the city, Arthur Roth, chairman of the Franklin Na- 
tional Bank and an outspoken critic of further branch 
expansion in the state, confirmed plans to move his 
bank’s head office to Mineola from Franklin Square. 
The reason, Roth admitted, was to block New York 
City banks from opening branches in Mineola, considered 
one of the fastest-growing communities in the area. ‘The 
new banking law prohibits city banks from opening 
branches in communities served’ by the head office of an 
existing bank. 


Open Season Again for Proxy Wars; 
Fight Over Mergers at Three Companies 


After the winter's lull, proxy fights broke out all over 
the place this week: 

The group of dissident Industrial Rayon Corp. share- 
holders, who scuttled the company’s plans to merge 
with Texas Butadiene & Chemical Corp., filed notice 
with SEC that they intend to nominate a slate of di- 
rectors for election at the company’s annual meeting 
next week. ‘Their reported purpose is to use IRC’s $15- 
million cash position to diversify into new, more profit- 
able lines—an aim that management had claimed for the 
abortive lexas Butadiene merger, in which the dissidents 
felt the price was too low. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., which already has 
a 25% interest in U.S. Envelope Co., called for tenders 
of another 25%—250,000 shares—in an effort to block 
U.S. Envelope’s proposed merger with Hammermill 
Paper Co. West Virginia offered to pay $38 per share 
for U.S. Envelope’s common and $20 for its preferred, 
which has equal voting rights with the common. ‘The 
Hammermill offer for a share-for-share exchange with 
U.S. Envelope is worth about $30 at current market 
prices. 

A spokesman for David L. Luke, West Virginia's pres- 
ident, said that in addition to buying shares, the com- 
pany may also solicit proxies for the June annual meet- 
ing. Hammermill and U.S. Envelope managements 
urged shareholders to give “careful study” to West Vir- 
ginia’s offer before accepting it. 

Crane Co., which has been acquiring companies right 
and left under Chmn. Thomas M. Evans, broke off at- 
tempts to persuade Briggs Mfg. Co. to sell out. Crane 
announced instead that it intends to wage a proxy fight 
to elect an “independent” board of directors at Briggs. 

Behind the shift in tactics are two complaints—one by 
the Federal Trade Commission and the other by Briggs 
management—alleging antitrust violations if Crane should 
take over Briggs. Crane flatly denies the allegations but 
says its $2.3 million investment in Briggs stock would be 
“in serious jeopardy because of Briggs’ precarious and 
declining financial position” if the case should get tied 
up in the courts. 
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820 N. PLANKINTON AVE. 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N.Y 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Anderson, Ind 
Atlanta, Ga 

Aurora, Il! 

Austin, Texas 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Battle Creek, Nich. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Camden, N. J 
Canton, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Dallas, Texas 
Danbury, Conn. 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, III. 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Elyria-Lorain, Ohio 
Erie, Pa 
Evanston, III 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif 
Gary, Ind 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Hammond, Ind 
Hartford, Conn 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamaica, L.1., N.Y 
Jersey City, N.J 
Kansas City, Mo. 


e CAR UNLOADING 
e CLEAN-UP WORK 


Call us right now for: 


“When you’re short-handed 
Pll help you!”’ 


“I'm a Manpower, Inc. employee — 
Manpower pays my salary, taxes, and 
insurance — but | work in YOUR plant or 
warehouse.” 


“We'll unload your cars, work in your 
warehouse, clean-up your plant or 
grounds, work in your shipping dept. — 
or what have you.” 


“When we do your work, we stay on Man- 
power's payroll. You save the costs of 

fringe benefits, record keeping, taxes and 
insurance. We're bonded and insured for 
your protection.” 


e WAREHOUSE WORK 
e SHIPPING WORK 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


OVER 200 OFFICES IN U.S., CANADA, MEXICO & EUROPE 


Levittown, Pa 
Lexington, Ky 
Lincoln, Neb 
Little Rock, Ark 
Los Angeles, Calif 
San Fernando Valley 
Louisville, Ky 
Madison, Wis 
Memphis, Tenn 
Miami, Fla 
Middletown, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montgomery, Ala 
Morristown, N. J 
Nashville, Tenn 
Needham, Mass. 
Newark, N.J 
New Bedford, Mass 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va 
Norristown, Pa 
Oakland, Calif. 
Ogden, Utah 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Olympia, Wash. 


Omaha, Neb 
Orlando, Fla 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Palm Beach, Fla 
Paterson, N. J 
Peoria, tl 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Portland, Ore 
Providence, R. 1 
Racine, Wis 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, II! 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Saginaw 
Bay City, Mich 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Salem, Mass 
Salinas, Calif 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino/ 
Riverside, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif 
San Jose, Calif 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Seattle, Wash 
Sheboygan, Wis 
Shreveport, La 
Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, S. D 
South Bend, Ind 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 
Springfield, Mo 
Springfield, Ohio 
Stockton, Calif 
Syracuse, N.Y 
Tacoma, Wash 
Tampa, Fla 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J 
Troy, N.Y 
Tucson, Ariz 
Tulsa, Okla 
Tyler, Texas 
Utica, N.Y 
Vancouver, Wash 
Waco, Texas 
Washington, D. C 
Waterbury, Conn 
Waterloo, lowa 


manpower, inc. 


Waukegan, II! 
Waukesha, Wis 
Wausau, Wis 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio 
CANADIAN 
Edmonton, Alta 
Hamilton, Ont 
London, Ont 
Montreal, Que 


New Westminster, B. C. 


Regina, Sask 
Toronto, Ont 
Vancouver, B. C 
Winnipeg, Man 
FOREIGN 
Brussels, Belgium 
London, England 
Paris, France 
Frankfort a/Main, Ger. 
Milan, Italy 
Rome, Italy 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Barcelona, Spain 
Madrid, Spain 
Stockholm, Sweden 
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GOVERNMENT 





Sen. W. Stuart Symington 





Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson 


Still Running — But Far Behind 


Johnson and Symington, with 
well-organized backers, keep 
after front-running Sen. John 
Kennedy. 


This week, Sen. John F. Kennedv’s 
Presidential bandwagon began to roll 


forward into high gear. Meanwhile, 
battling the politic: I laws of gravity and 
trving desperateh to slow up the band- 
wagon are two of Kennedv’s Senate col- 
leagues who likewise aspire to the 
Democratic nomination in 1960—\W. 
Stuart Svmington of Missouri and Lyn- 
don B. Johnson of Texas. 

With Sen. Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota out of the race and the 
twice-beaten Adlai E. Stevenson. still 
refusing overtly to lift a finger in his 
own behalf, most attention now focuses 
on a threesome: Kennedy, Svmington 
Johnson 
* Runners Up—l’or the moment, Ken- 
nedy plainly has the best of it. But the 
front-runners of Mav have a wav of 
fading by convention time in midsum- 
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less fran- 
less in the spot- 
both Symington and 
been working almost as 


mer ess spectacularly and | 
tically, a definitels 
light of publicity, 
Johnson have 


steadily as has Kennedy. 
Both Johnson and Svmington have 
good, hard-working organizations that 


ire still betting Kennedv won't make it 
ind that cither Symington or Johnson 
will get the nomination when it comes 
time in mid-July for the Democrats to 
vote at the Los Angeles convention 


Il. Kennedy’s Week 


Kenn strength has built 
up in a well-selected series of preferen- 


been 


tial primaries. He has piled up a vic- 
torv record calculated to show that he 

a wealthy Easterner and a Roman 
Catholic—has a nationwide base of voter 


ippeal; in short, “a certain way” with 

the publi 

After h ictorv in last week's West 

ri rimarv, the bandwagon ps\ 
chology developed quickly 

e Strong new surges of Kenned\ 


ntiment cropped up in New York 


which will have 114 convention votes 
and in Michigan, which will have 51] 

¢ Then came a report that Adlai 
Stevenson would endorse Kennedy and 
that, should Kennedy win the Presi- 
dency, Stevenson would be rewarded 
with appointment as Secretary of State 
The rumor stood 24+ hours be 
fore Stevenson denied anv intent to 
endorse any candidate. But he gave no 
clue on his answer to the question even 
more intriguing: Will Stevenson try to 
help Symington and Johnson stop Ken 
nedy? 

e The Denver Post’s political edi 
tor, Bert Hanna, conducted a telephon 
poll in eight Southwestern, Midwestern 
and Mountain states and found Ken 
nedy the favorite Democratic 
delegates who will cast approximately 
half of the region’s 133 
votes. ‘ 

Covered in the poll were Colorado 
\rizona, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, 
Nebraska, Idaho, and Kansas—a_ region 
that both Johnson and Svmington have 
counted on for important help. 

Suggestions 


almost 


among 


convention 


arose that Johnson’s sup 
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SEN. 


early primaries cuts the field to a threesome. 


JOHN KENNEDY’S showing in 


port in the South—heretofore assumed 
to be solid—may turn out to be less than 
has been advertised 

Some Southerners have con- 
cluded that recent events make it likels 
Kennedy will be nominated—or that 
invway Johnson will not be. This leads 
some to suggest that Southern delegates 
had better forget about Johnson and 
concentrate on getting into position to 
bargain strongly against any tough civil 
rights plank in the 1960 platform. 


restive 


ll. How They Run 


Even after the events of last week, 
Johnson’s and Symington’s chances are 
still very much alive. Kennedy has 
not clinched the nomination; even his 
most eager lieutenants shy away from 
claiming that the required 761 votes 
have been pledged, or placed 
within early and easy reach. 

Many months ago, and independently 
of each other, Johnson and Symington 
came to the same basic strategy decision 
about 1960—to keep out of the prefer- 
ential primary elections. 

Each decided his best chance lav, 
first, in a special kind of appeal to the 
party | relatively small 


won, 


leadership—the 
group of influential persons with the 
most to savy about conduct of Demo- 
cratic affairs, including the choice of a 
nominee. 

Symington, the businessman turned 
bureaucrat and then legislator, acknowl- 
edges in his candid moments that he is 
in the race as a compromise liberal 
candidate, a second or even third choice 
to be summoned for the top spot in 
the event of a convention deadlock 

Johnson—not a formally announced 
candidate, but a very active one never 
theless—strikes a different pose in his 
quest for the nomination. He offers, 
principally, a dedication to moderation, 
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the middle road between his party's ex 
treme liberal and extreme 
wings 


conservative 


Ill. Johnson: Most Conservative 


Johnson is the most conservative of 
the Democratic candidates. To tick off 
a list of his political enemies helps to 
explain why the 51-year-old Texan gets 
this rating 

The National Assn. for Advancement 
of Colored People. It blames Johnson's 
Senate leadership for failure to enact 
more vigorous civil rights bills in 1957 
and again in 1960. 

The liberally oriented 
Democratic Action. It had _ indicted 
Johnson for failure of Congressional 
leadership, which, in the ADA 
should have drawn finer distinctions in 
virtually all areas between Democratic 
policy and that of the Republican 
Eisenhower Administration. 

The leadership of organized labor. 
Johnson has never quite been forgiven 
bv labor’s bosses for votes he cast as a 
member of the House in the early vears 
of his Congressional career, a career 
that dates back to 1937. He supported 
the wartime Smith-Connally anti-strik« 
bill and later voted to override Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's veto of the 
measure. In the same era, Johnson also 
voted for a bill that, unions feel, would 
have made labor politically impotent 
by prohibiting contributions to political 
campaigns. 

In 1947, Johnson voted for passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and, when 
then-Pres. Truman vetoed the meas- 
ure, Johnson helped to override the 
veto. Johnson was elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1948 and he continued there to 
alienate organized labor on almost every 
key vote until 1953, when he became 
the Democratic Senate Leader. 
¢ Dividing Line—Objective students of 
Johnson believe that his accession to 
power in the Senate marks a distinct 
dividing line in his public life. “It is 
the point,” one long-time acquaintance 
says, “at which Lyndon gave up being 
just a Texas senator and started trving 
to figure out what’s good for the coun- 
trv as a whole.” 

His recent record on labor questions. 
while nowhere near so palatable to 
union labor as Kennedy’s or Syming- 
ton’s, tends to support the theory of a 
change. By labor's own estimates, the 
Johnson record has been better since 
1954. During the debate on the Lan- 
drum-Grifhn Reform Act in 1959, to 
cite the most recent example, Johnson 
opposed the so-called McClellan “bill 
of rights” and other restrictive amend- 
ments opposed by labor. But this year, 
when he had a chance to curry 
genuine 


Americans for 


view, 


some 
favor with labor, Johnson ré 
fused to use his influence to put Sen 


John L. McClellan’s Labor Rackets In 


vestigating Committee out of Dusiness 
In hi role of leader yf senators, 
Johnson wverwhelming] domestic 
issue man. He stands with Symington 
on the need for military strength, but 
with less fervor. And he is content to 
leave the intrica . of dipl ymacv to the 
White Hou ind State Dept 
e Voting Record—In an ettort to 1] 
luminate Johnson’s position in relation 
to Svmington, Kenned ind Hum- 
phrey, the Washington Star some time 
ago did a mas research job on Sen- 
ate voting records from 1953 through 
1959. It tabulated $93 record votes and 
found 90 instances where Johnson’s 
position was opposite that taken by the 


other thre« 
For example, in 1953 he voted eight 


times to afhrm state control over the 
oil-rich tidelands. In 1954, he advo- 
cated a ceiling of 35,000 new public 
housing starts each vear, voted for a 
$l-billion foreign aid cut, and against 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. In 1958, he 
opposed efforts to broaden and increase 
federal unemployment compensation 
programs, an | he voted against efforts 


taxes ind 
gas depletion al- 


to reduce income and excis¢ 


to scale down oil anc 


lowances. In 1959, he opposed putting 
a $35,000 limit on price support loans 
any one farm ould obtain for one 
commodity, voted against freezing the 
maximum interest rate on GI housing 
loans, and went on record against an 


increase in enforcement funds for the 
Internal Revenue Service 

e Eager Beaver—Even Johnson’s de 
tractors concede he has a 
ability to get things done. He drives a 
large and loval staff at an amazing pace, 


and spares himself little, despite the 


tremendous 


fact that a massive heart attack almost 
killed him in 1955 

Indeed, when the Senate created its 
new committee on space three years 


ago, Johnson grabbed the prized chair- 


manship for himself, thereby adding 
considerably to his already heavy work 
load Besides serving as Majority 
Leader, a sensitive spot from which he 
can control the Senate’s most. vital 


processes, Johnson is chairman of the 
Senate Democratic Policy and Steering 
Committees, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Senate Conference, chairman of 
the space committee, chairman of a 
subcommittee on military preparedness 
he helped to create during the Korean 
War, and a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committec 

¢ National Bid—Because he is a 
ind because his « 


lexan 
indidacy has attracted 
Southern support, there is a 
tendency to think of Johnson as a re- 


SO mut h 


gional or sectional candidate. He finds 
this extremely galling. He has worked 
persistently during the past two years 
to become better known in the North 
ind East and to concentrate more on 
problen f the Far West while disas- 
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BORG-WARNER'S BETTER LIVING KITCHEN 


FOR 1960. Norge's new Never-Frost refrigerator ends 
the nuisance of defrosting forever—even in the freezer 
section. In Norge’s built-in wall oven, you can broil and 
bake at the same time. The cook is always in command 
with the Custom Control Panel of the Norge counter- 
top range. Brightening this workaday world is color— 
coordinated, too, in the spacious Ingersoll-Humphryes 
sink. And a York air conditioner and KoolShade suf 
screens keep the kitchen comfortable, 'round the clock 
and ‘round the calendar. 
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BY BORG-WARNER 


A report on the far-reaching ways 
in which a dynamic corporation helps 
enrich the lives of millions 


The modern refrigerator has made a museum piece 
out of the old-fashioned icebox. Heating a home once 
involved manual labor, now requires only the touch 
of a thermostat. Gone are legs on bathtubs. Hand 
fans of yesteryear have given way to the fingertip 
controlled air conditioner. And down are many 
clotheslines—replaced by automatic dryers. 

Who wrought the re re n? The divisions and 
subsidiary companies of Borg-Warner Corporation 
helped importantly by developing new and better 
home equipment. 

The Norge refrigerator was first with adjustable 
swing-out shelves— first with an automatic ice cube 
maker, in both gas and electric models. The first 
successful home air conditioner went down in his- 
tory with the York name on it (1935)—leadership 
evident today in York’s new Heat Pump that warms 
and cools by using only outside air and electricity 
The three newest ideas in residential plumbing fix 
tures are all products of the Ingersoll-Humphryes 
Division. The original multiple-layer aluminum foil 
insulation is Alfol, and the original solar screening 
is KoolShade— both products of Reflectal Corp 
tion, a B-W subsidiary. 

Rest on laurels? Never. At the Roy C. Ingersoll 
Research Center in suburban Chicago, Borg-Warner 
is ferever designing, testing, analyzing—creating 
equipment destined for homes of the future. 











The 7 Hats of Borg-Warner . . . (top) national 
defense; oil, steel and chemicals; (middle row) 
agriculture; industrial machinery; aviation; (bot- 
tom) the automotive industry; home equipment. 


-BORG-WARNER 


It's a better product when Borg-Warner makes it 


Borg-Warner Corporation * 200 South Michigan Avenue » Chicago 4, lilin 


COLOR MAGNIFICENCE is yours 
in B-W's Ingersoll-Humphryes cast 
iron, steel and china residential plumb- 
ing fixtures. Available in six pastels, 
including three 1960 House & Garden 
Magazine selections, plus white. 





A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S REST 
is assured in a bedroom cooled by 
“library quiet’’ York air conditioning, 
install-it-yourself window model or 
central system. Dial choice of comfort 
level; York maintains it automatically. 


SUMMER COMFORT: KoolShade 
sunscreen by B-W's Reflectal Corpo- 
ration blocks sun's hottest rays (note 
contrast where door is open!), keeps 
porch, house up to 15% cooler, glare- 
free—yet permits complete visibility. 





A SINGLE OPERATION washes, 
rinses, fluff-dries in Norge's gas or 
electric Washer-Dryer Combination 
(also washes or dries separately). 
One setting washes synthetics safely; 
another gets denims perfectly clean. 





LIFT FOR LIFE. York Comfort Center 
heats and humidifies in winter, cools 
and dehumidifies in summer—purify- 
ing air electronically. Two flames of 
gas-fired furnace heat more efficiently 
than one—yet do not use more fuel. 








BUILDING OR REMODELING? 
Reflectal’s Alfol Aluminum Foil Insu- 
lation is clean to work with, easy to in- 
stall. Reflects summer heat out, makes 
homes 15° cooler—reflects winter 
heat in, cuts fuel bills as much as 35%. 


Also serving homeowners is the B-W Acceptance Corporation, with offices in 
principal cities, which finances appliance purchases to suit your budget. 


WHAT BORG-WARNER MEANS TO You! 


Many Borg-Warner products contribute essentially to your well-being. 
The preservation and preparation of food, for example. Others add im- 
measurably to comfort and security, like heating and cooling of your 
home. Still others, such as automatic washers and dryers, free the 
homemaker for more happy moments with her family. A state of well- 
being, an air of security, an atmosphere of happiness—these, then, are 
the “by-products” of products made for the home by Borg-Warner. 
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Jarnacle-free boats now a reality with 


new plastic from the six fields of Firestone 


--coated hulls can slow the m 
ne or a small boat just as heavy « 
That’s why Firestone contril 1S ar 
g hull-fouling in today’s navy. 
r-powered ships meant | 
and called for bett 


anti-fouling protection. Th 


small boat owt ers, * 


ior the navy and MAKING THE BEST TODAY SIT BETTER TOMORROW 
oo. iously serving 
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Marine coating engineers found their answ 1a Firestone y ‘ > 1 “> 
veloped vinyl plastic. As a tough, corrosion-resistant ; C ’ q a 7 
vehicle for bottom palr t, 1t delive up to montns ot extra y ~ 7 





sociating clf from the D ps 

Johnso1 omment on Kennedv’s 
West Virginia primary victory was il 
luminating. He expressed satisfaction 
that the religious issue had been fairly 
met and dealt with. “And now John- 
son added wrvlv, “I would hope that 
geography too will be ruled out as a 
political liabilitv for a Presidential 
pirant 
¢ Chief Backers—J olinson’s 
political mentor and his No. 1 advoc 
for the Presidencv in his fellow Texan, 
Speaker Sam Ravburn. Johnson’s other 
active advocates include some promi- 
nent names from the political past, the 
best known being Dean Acheson, who 
was Secretary of State in the ‘Truman 
Administration 

Johnson has three major active field 
workers engaged in the day-to-day busi 
ness of trving to round up conv ntion 
delegates. Vhev are John Connally, XK Fi st 
kort Worth attorney who used to be our 1res one 
Johnson’s top staff member in Wash 
ington; former Sen. Earl Clements of Tech-man has 
Kentuck\ hnson’s chief Senate as 
sistant until his defeat and head of the . . 
Senate election campaign committe dollar-saving 
thereafter; and Irv Hoff, on leave as the 
chief aide to Sen, Warren G. Magnu 


son of Washington state. ideas in 


Besides this, there is a Senators-for- 


Johnson organization, perhaps one of yrotective 
the strangest political setups ever. It if ; 
is an informal arrangement, consisting ° < 
of numerous members dedicated to coatings 
working in their home states for John 


son son them, like Oklahoma’s Wt ; i 1 
. ” ; 5 
Sen. Robert S. Kerr, are quite out nen it comes to cutting down on 


spoken—and successful. Kerr has engi corrosion losses, your Firestone Tech- 
neered a coup that gives Johnson first man can supply you with industrial 
call on Oklahoma's 29 votes, although coatings tailored to fit your business. 
Gov. J. Howard Edmondson had leaned For instance, Firestone Exon coatings 
toward Kennedy. have protected structural elements, 
flues, ducts and tanks exposed to viru- 
IV. Symington: From Business lent acids and alkalies for years W ith- 
out a trace of damage. Exon dip-coats 

Missouri’s Sen. Symington is, of all and fluid bed coatings can provide 
the Democratic hopefuls, probably th complete protection for fabricated 
least known to the general public and steel and complex metal parts with 
the best known to businessmen—at even the sharpest, most delicate edges. 
Exon coatings can shatter-proof glass 
bottles—or add a soft, colorful touch 
to an appliance cabinet or an interior 
wall. And Firestone primer and pro- 
hesiness and cstabiiied thimeclt duction coatings that are nontoxic 
nccessft ctor” for ailine and noninflammable are gaining wide 
tome a acceptance in the automotive industry. 


least, te sizable group of Eastern and 
Midwestern business executives 

By the end of World War II 
he gave up business for a public 


Svmington had made three fortun 
| 


E \ His first successes were in the 


Giz v4 WS, with ¢ il-Radio Corp., which 


Whatever your field—whether it’s 
rubber, metals, plastics, synthetics, 
into a profitable period of expansion, textiles or chemicals—you'll find a 
ind with Rustless Iron & Steel Corp.. Firestone Tech-man always on call 
cn aoe which ganized and _revitaliz and ready to answer your questions. 
netals, : iit SS A its owners could sell at a fat. price Naturally, there’s no obligation. Write 

* f a! 1 193 Firestone Technic-aid, Dept. 8A, Fire- 


NAS ! ¢ Political Import—Emerson FElectri stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Meg. ¢ n St. Louis became Syming 
SYNTHETICS TEXTILES CHEMICALS ak A ee y-— 
> ton s th ind last corporate patient 


ite. a | - . 
A With a worldwide network of 71 plants in What Svmington did at Emerson, start- | if i > > 1 @ > 
- 19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality F | i 5 . ee A J 


In six fields of industry which are vital | 
to the welfare and progress of mankind. BUSINESS WEEK ¢ May 21, 1960 139 
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MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 











COST REDUCTION | SECOND IN A SERIES 


IF YOU MANUFACTURE... 


a product that incorporates a fan or blower into its basic design 
Lau’s extensive facilities can reduce your material costs. 

With complete manufacturing plants in Ohio, California and Ontario 
many savings are effected through raw material purchases and mass 
production that are passed on to Lau customers. 

Why not discuss the savings possible for your company with your 


Lau Sales Engineer .. . He is located conveniently near you. 


THE LAU BLOWER COMPANY « DAYTON, OHIO 
world's largest manufacturer of air conditioning blowers 
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Ing in AOS, Tt I h political Im- 
port in | 

Em n nag ent, when Sym- 
ingt nw imp ted fron New } tk to 
take harge tn uITeTes through { 
53-day sitdown strike rather than grant 
recognition to the United Electrical. 


Radio & Machine Workers Union 
CIO The company was in wretched 


nhnancial condition and, moreover, the 
rampaging union local was in the hands 
of an avowed Communist 

The is still some grumbling among 
the n t conservative St. Louis busi- 
nessmen about the w he did it—by 


merely giving in to the union, his critics 


sav—but Svmington did achieve order 
where there had been only chaos, ad 
in fairl hort span of tim< 


| 
He 
icknowledging what the prior manage- 
ment had denied—that the Wagner Act 
was the law of the land. Further. Svm- 
ington opened the company books for 
inspection by the union and set up a 
system of profit sharing that soon was 


granted the union recognition. 


paving the emplovees handsomeh 

This helps explain why organized 
labor feels so kindly toward Symington 
todav and why, once his candidacy was 
announced, two major union presidents 
rushed to endorse him—James B. Carey 
of the Electrical Workers and George 
M. Harrison of the Railway Clerks 
e Candidate With a Mission—Onc 
other part of Svmington’s expericnc¢ 
during his stay at Emerson helps 


account for his preoccupation with the 


status of our defenses—a situation that, 
someone has remarked iuses him to 
campaign up and down th unter 


I 
like a modern Paul Rev 


, “ie , : 
Sent to Britain to learn how to manu- 


facture bomber turrets, Svmington 
arrived just in time to see the horrible 
consequences of that nation’s failure to 
irm itself adequately against Adolf 
Hitler's rising legions In somber 
evangelist tones, Svmington draws 
parallels between the British com 


placency of that day and ours of this 
On the subject of the missile gap, he is 
the voice of doom—distinctly a candi- 
date with a mission 
e Truman Man—lormer Pres. ‘Uruman 
is Svmington’s chief political patron in 
1960. Thev had prior associations dut 
ing Truman’s tenure in the White 
House when Svmington, upon finalh 
giving up business, came to W hing 
ton as a top-level idministrato1 

His associations in those days with 
Truman were not entirely amiabk 
Svmington quit three major jobs under 
['ruman, each time in a huff—as Ait 
lorce secretal Director of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, and as 
the cle inup man in the scandal-ridden 
Reconstruction Finance ( orp. during 
part of declining davs of the Truman 
Administration 
¢ Voice of Doom—At 59, Symington 
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Pimerice is strong for many reasons. One of 
manus the most important is its marvelous transporta- 
ngton ‘ : ‘ ‘ : : 
orkid tion. Bridging vast distances, city to city and 
ure to market to market, putting remote areas on 
mr Main Street, our water, air, pipeline, rail and 
NdDCT : ° ‘ 
measte highway transportation are the best in the 
¢ < & - 
com world. The bulwark of our peacetime economy, 
* this. they also are essential to our defensive strength 
he - in a troubled world. Within transportation, a 
candl- : ‘ P ° . 
major force is the trucking industry — No. | 

uman mover of tonnage in the U. S.—with more than 
on m 11,000,000 trucks and trailers unique in flexi 
S dul- “y° —_ = . 
Vhite bility and mobility. Trucks deliver the goods, 
anally peace or war, wherever there are roads . . . and 
shing: sometimes where there are none. 

with 
Mavic. 
under 
ae AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 

Na- 
nd as American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Exec. Vice-Pres., Production... 


Memo to Shareholders of United Gas Corp. from W. H. Spears, 
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UGC DRILLING PROGRAM EXPANDED 


Stepped-up exploration and drilling by United Gas Corporation's producing 
subsidiary in 1959 resulted in 66 net wells, 69% over the previous year. Four 
wells were drilled from our new mobile offshore barge. We produced 16% of 
the 1.5 trillion cubic feet of gas sold by the system last year, plus 7% million 
barrels of crude oil, 61 million gallons of condensate and nearly 44 million 
gallons of natural gasoline. At year- 


end we owned 94,000 acres of fee lands te ITE = 


and held oil and gas mineral leases 


SERVING THE GULF SOUTH 





on an additional 1,600,000 acres. CORPORATION Headquarters, Shreveport, La. 


WORLD'S LARGEST HANDLER OF NATURAL GAS 











is the oldest of any of this year’s Presi- 
dential possibilities in either party. He 
is serving his second term in the Sen- 
ate which runs until 1964. Though he 
and Johnson were extremely close dur- 
ing his days at the Air Force and 
NSRB, Symington has never been ad- 
mitted into the tight little circle that 
controls the Senate. Nor has he per- 
formed as a particularly brilliant prac- 
titioner of the legislative art—that is, 
the process of creating an idea then 
shepherding it through the Congres- 
sional maze to get it enacted into law. 

Up to now, Symington has made his 
mark in Congress mainly as the man 


Keyserling is among Symington’s 
campaign advisers, but the senator 1s 
portrayed as relying equally heavy for 
his economic advice on one of his own, 
long-time staff member, Dr. Edward C. 
Welsh. It is a matter of degree, but 
Symington and Welsh appear to be 
somewhat emphatic than Key- 
serling about the need for active gov- 
crnment intervention in the economy 
as a guaranty for growth. 

Truman is the biggest name on the 
Symington team at this time, but the 
actual role of the former President ap- 
pears to be nominal. Clark Clifford, 
Truman’s one-time chief counsel at the 


less 


labor and minority groups; Sidney 
Solomon, former treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee; and Clay- 
ton Fritchey, a one-time national party 
official. 
¢ Open Wire—Symington manages oc- 
casionally to take a detached and airy 
view of his place in the Presidential 
race. In Ohio, where Kennedy has first 
ballot commitments tied up, Syming- 
ton recently summed up his general 
approach to the campaign. Addressing 
the Cleveland City Club, he said: 

“I feel somewhat like a young man, 
much attracted to a young lady, who 
calls her up for a date but is told she is 


25 who arises frequently to warn that the White House, is the No. 1 strategic going steady with someone else. Now, 
ot nation is drifting, in his estimation, adviser and tactician, with Welsh and _ of course, in such a situation he could 
sts toward the rank of a second-class power. _Keyserling ranking alongside in impor- act upset and sulk, or even be rude. If 
i Half in criticism and half in grudg- tance. Other major roles have been as- he really likes her, however, he'll say 
<4 ing admiration, some of his detractors signed to Rep. Charles Brown of Mis- ‘I’m sorry to hear that, but if things 


re observe that “Symington gets away  souri, the Symington campaign man- don’t work out please keep me in 


v4 with voting like a Democrat and acting ager; George Weaver, a Negro union mind.’ 

rah like a Republican.” His voting record — official, assigned to work mainly with “That’s the way I feel . . .” 

a4 is consistent on the so-called liberal side 

aa} of economic and _ social questions, and 

Es he rates nearly perfect on every score- Supreme Court Speeds Up Its Calendar 


aA sheet assembled in recent years by or- 





*, 
Hi genized labor or such groups as Amer- There are still about 70 cases in the hopper—including 
$5? icans for Democratic Action. : : i , 

3" Ihis facet of the quiet Missourian’s railroad union-shop contracts, price-cutting, submerged lands. 
ae record surprises some persons, espe- Fe ; 
2 cially those who have a notion that an\ The U.S. Supreme Court’s October Submerged lands: At stake here is 
14 real “liberal” must become emotion- term, begun in the throes of a crisis whether the federal government or the 
sd ally involved and deliver passionate posed by a nationwide steel strike and Gulf Coast states—Louisiana, Texas, 
4; speeches on whatever issue happens to use of a laft-Hartley Act injunction Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida—has 
fj interest him at the moment. There is to end that strike, is coming to a close. _ the legal title to, and hence the right 


no flair for this in Symington’s make-up. 
He has built his voting record as an 
ultra-liberal in an unobtrusive manner. 
¢ As a Businessman—What kind of 
President would Symington be? It is 
interesting that with three careers to 
talk about, Symington the Presidential 
campaigner now tends to give top bill- 
ing to his experience in business. 

This, coupled with some of his 

recent pronouncements, suggests that 
he would try to be a big spender and a 
big economizer simultaneously. The 
cconomizing he promises would start 
inside the Defense Dept. where Sym- 
‘ington insists $10-billion a year of waste 
.and duplication can be cut off. 
- There is no talk of tax cutting. 
Symington would step up missile pro- 
duction and space exploration and, in 
the domestic economy, he talks with 
urgency about need for more federal 
spending for such programs as school 
aid, slum clearance and urban renewal, 
medical research, hospital construction, 
and airport modernization on a greater 
scale than heretofore envisioned. 

* Symington Team—Symington does 
not balk at the idea of active federal 
intervention to assure steady economic 
growth, and he pavs due homage to 
the 5% annual growth goal set up as a 
desirable minimum by Leon Keyser- 
ling and by some other of the party's 
current economic counselors. 
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This was the last week for oral argu- 
ments in cases scheduled to be decided 
before the court adjourns next month. 
By week’s end, about 70 cases will be 
awaiting final decision by the nine jus- 
tices. Each Monday until final adjourn- 
ment a few weeks hence, a bundle of 
rulings will be announced by the court 
until all of these “pending” cases have 
been decided. 
Among others, primary interest cen- 
ters on the following pending cases: 
Railroad union-shop contracts: A 
union defeat would be a telling blow 
to union political activities at a time 
when such activities will be at a cam- 
paign-vear peak. The machinists union 
wants the court to reverse a ruling by 
the Georgia Supreme Court, invalidat- 
ing railroad union-shop contracts. The 
state court had based its ruling on a 
finding that union-shop contracts de- 
prive nonunion emplovees of constitu- 
tional rights when executed by a union 
that uses its funds to publicize ideo- 
logical and political doctrines. 
Price-cutting: The Federal Trade 
Commission wants to reverse a lower 
court in an important Robinson-Patman 
Act case dealing with geographic price- 
cutting. FTC lost a case charging 
Anheuse:-Busch with illegal price dis- 
crimination in cutting prices on_ its 
premium beer in one city without mak- 
ing similar cuts in other markets 


to lease, oil-rich submerged lands be- 
yond the three-mile coastal limit. 

The court will also announce before 
adjourning whetner it will hear two 
important antitrust cases next term. In 
one, the government wants to upset a 
ruling that allows du Pont to keep its 
63-million shares of General Motors 
Corp. stock. In the other, Brown Shoe 
Co. wants to upset a ruling requiring 
it to divest G. R. Kinney Corp. under 
the Clayton Act’s antimerger provisions. 

In two decisions announced _ this 
week, the Supreme Court: 

e Ruled that the federal govern- 
ment has the right to stop the deposit 
of solid industrial waste into the Calu- 
met River by three Chicago steel com- 
panies—Republic Steel Corp., Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., and Interlake 
Iron Corp.—and to compel the com- 
panies to pay dredging costs to clear a 
21-ft. navigable channel now clogged 
by their deposits. 

¢ Reinstated a Justice Dept. suit 
against the state of Alabama for alleged 
violations of Negro voting rights. The 
suit, originally brought against the board 
of registrars of Macon County under 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, was dis- 
missed by lower courts because the 
registrars resigned and the 1957 law did 
not authorize suits against a_ state. 
The Supreme Court says the suit can 
now be tried under the 1960 law. 
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Inflated work crews protected by union contracts is problem behind. . . 


Clash Over Management Rights 


Employers’ drive to regain 
control over work practices now 
overshadows wages as issue in 
many labor disputes. 


Some time ago an employer found 
that he was paying twice as many work- 
ers as he needed in one department. He 
couldn't lay the extra men off; his union 
contract forbade it. The result is de- 
picted above: on alternate days half of 
the inflated crew worked while the other 
half—‘‘available for work’ in street 
clothes—plaved cards or checkers on the 
job. 

Vhat’s an extreme example of a com- 
mon problem. It’s extreme because of 
the blatancy of it—the disregard of any 
pretense of doing any work for the pay 
collected every other day. Otherwise, 
the example is just one of many that 
could be used to point up a growing 
problem: today’s restrictive work prac- 
tices and lost management rights. 
¢ The Card Players—In the case of the 
card players, the employer doubled a 
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work crew to handle an unexpected pro- 
duction problem; products were coming 
off the line with flaws that had to be 
removed. In a matter of days, plant en- 
gineers cleared up the troubles in a new 
technique. The extra men were no 
longer needed. 

The employer couldn’t lay them off. 
Years before, he had agreed to a clause 
sought by his union to assure its mem- 
bers overtime work in any period of ex- 
panded production. The provision writ- 
ten into the contract barred short-term 
increases in the size of any work crew; 
it required that any increase must be 
considered permanent. 

lhe employer appealed to the union, 
and got nowhere. Its officers said the 
employer had negotiated the clause with 
eyes wide open and that if there were 
pitfalls, he should have seen them then 
It was too late to ask to have the clause 
erased when members’ jobs would be 
cut, they added, flatly. 

In time, the employer took the case 
to arbitration. He proved that the extra 
men weren’t needed, but the arbitrator 


contract must be com- 
plied with—regardless. The arbitrator 
urged that the “unfortunate situation” 
be handled at the bargaining tabl 

It was, months later. Because of it, 
the emplover took a firm stand for a 
restoration of lost management rights. 
After a long strike, he won partial relief 


ruled that the 


-but far from all that he said he must 
have. 
¢ Common Problem—Stories like that 


can be told in background for many 
instances of the new “tough bargaining” 
by management. More and more, re- 
strictive work practices and manage- 
ment prerogatives are the critical issue 
in labor negotiations. They tend 
to overshadow wages and economic con- 
siderations in most major conflicts. 
Federal mediators are greatly concerned. 
A few days ago one of them reported 
to the Federal Mediation & Concilia- 
tion Service in Washington 
“Management rights 


now 


clauses 


continue as a difficult issue in media- 
tion here and fare] No. 1 on my list.” 
Other reports in recent weeks to 
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Fyr-Fyter, Pyrene-C-0-Tw 





Buffalo fire extinguishe 








Fyr-Fyter 


protects the names you know 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company’s new 20-story home office in 
Newark, N.J., is completely protected against all fire hazards by Fyr-Fyter 
equipment. Strategically distributed throughout 485,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space are 42 combination hose and extinguisher cabinets, 5250 ft. of 
linen hose with chrome couplings and nozzles, 20 single extinguisher cabi- 
nets, 126 water extinguishers (in cabinets or wall racks), and 28 CO, ex- 
tinguishers to protect utility rooms and kitchens. The fire protection survey, 
equipment recommendations and installation supervision were all part of 
the professional service Fyr-Fyter extends to every customer. 

Fyr-Fyter is one of 9 famous brands of fire protection equipment offered 
by The Fyr-Fyter Company. All of Fyr-Fyter’s 1200 products are avail- 
able from Fyr-Fyter, Pyrene-C-O-Two and Buffalo industrial distributors. 
Look for their local listings in your Yellow Pages under “Fire Protection 
Equipment.” Or write to The Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 














Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dall: Dayton, Detroit. Los Angeles, New York 
Newark. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Rochester, San Francisco. Toronto (Ontario) 
Representatives and Distributors in all princip: ties 
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Please, don’t file those records in a 
non-insulated file, which becomes a perfect 
incinerator when a fire strikes. Truly 
irreplaceable records: should kept in 
insulated files. For remember: 43 out of 100 
s losing their vital records in a fire never 
reopen, A Meilink-built Hercules® insulated 
file is built like a safe and carries the Under 
writers’ Laboratories label. There is no 
safer file in the whole wide world 

See your Meilink dealer or write for 

folder to Meilink Steel Safe Company, 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


with MssunK iti for 





Most complete line of safes and insulated products 





SAVE ENOUGH ON 
A FOREIGN CAR 


TO PAY FORA 
TRIP TO EUROPE! 


| Buy your foreign car through Auto- | 

Europe and take delivery abroad... 
30 months to pay! The savings can | 
pay for return shipment and U. S. | 
import duty, buy you a trip to Europe | 
(even a European tour for two!) and 
give you the free use of a car abroad. | 
Learn how. Write today. Tell us what 
car(s) you are interested in. 


1960 Edition ABC’s OF EUROPEAN 
AUTO TRAVEL free upon request 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS_ — 


ciTy_ . ~ 


CAR(S) _ 





BY 
PLEASE SEND ABC's [(} 


AUTO-EUROPE 


NEW YORK: 25 West 58th St.. N. Y. 19—PL 2-2424 
CHICAGO: 153 E. Ohio St., Chi. 11—MI 2-3211 

] LOS ANGELES: 268 S. Beverly Dr., Bev Hills, BR 2- 7 
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Joseph | sheer-we. 108 director of FMCS 
similarly emphasized the importance of 
work practices ind mana rights 
in bargaining today. Going back over 
the past six months, thev tend to agre« 
that wage negotiations ar 


gement 


now “on a 
verv realistic basis” and that trouble 
ire more likely to arise over demands 


for management rights to seek improved 


efficiency, gain greater latitude in plant 
operation nd otherw mtrol labor 
costs. 
¢ Holding the Line—\lore than at any 
time in modern bargaining historv, 
management is holding its line against 
sharply increased costs 

In the New York area several strike 
situations hay ontinued six months 
or more with practically no material 
change in the compan position. In 
1 significant number of cases unions 
were unable to prevent plant reopen 
ings and even a return to work by theit 
rank-and-file members The Carrier 
Corp. situation in Svracuse (BW —Apt 
9°60,p68) is an exampl Vhere strikers 
returned to work even though the 


United Steelworkers local at C 
picketed plant g 

A mediator in St. Low 
that management’s di 
keep plants operating by recruiting 
replacement workers from outside, if 
needed—seems to be making 
“quite hesitant” about strike 

One from Toledo said 
Ohio area emplovers 
their positions by acc 


atTTiecr 
} 
TCs 


ommented 


termination to 


unions 
iction. 

that in his 
have _ stiffened 
epting the pos- 


sibilities of a strike rathe- than make 
concessions bevond what thev consider 
economically sound. Mediators in Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati echoed this. 
And one in southwest Michigan said 
that emplovers “are still firm—perhaps 
firmer—in their determination to mak« 
contract gains.” 


¢ Continuing Trend—This is all a part 
of a continuing trend that began befor« 
basic steel bargaining began a vear agi 
this month, but th it exploded into the 


) 


open in steel’s eight months of nego 
tiations and costly 116-dav industrvwide 
trike 

Vhe end of the steel bargaining in 
lfanuarv without clear gains for man 
gement on work practices and man 
gement rights issues mav have slowed 
the trend somewhat, a few mediators 

One commented recently that 

neither labor nor management as a 
eneral rule seem inclined to fore 
ituations to so-called ‘all-out show 
down’ conclusion. There is still much 
temporizing 

\ Philadelphia mediator noted that 
there seems to be I mphasis there on 
unvielding fights to ‘recapture 
working conditions hitherto granted 
employers.” Now, he added, manage- 
ment is adopting a “more subtle Ip 
proach” by bargaining to “buy back 
some long-established work conditions.’ 
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WHO'S 
WATCHING 
THE 


An organization recently launched a fund-raising campaign. Rolling up his shirt sleeves, the Board 
President devoted countless hours a week to the project. Meanwhile, who “took care of his 
store?” Answer: No one. There are just so many hours in the day. And that’s one of the good 
reasons why organizations and institutions turn to the American City Bureau. We relieve you of 
the time-consuming details and give professional leadership to organizing ... and running... 
your fund-raising appeals. Our booklet, “The Full Meaning of a Promise”, tells how we help 
raise funds. For your copy, write: 3520 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill.; 470 Park Ave. South, New 


York 16, N.Y.,or 410 Forum Bldg., Sacramento 14, Calif. American City Bureau 


fund-raising is our business 
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JOB FOR AUTOCAR because 
in tank trucks it’s the load-carry 
ing ability that counts. That’s today’s 
truck operator’s ““economics’’. Extra 
payloads without interruption 
justify the investment in Autocar 


700-gallon bonus aboard this Autocar! 


it’s a simple matter of dollars. 
Autocar’s new lightweight ‘‘A’”’ Series 
models can haul more cargo—as 
much as an extra 710 gallons—and 
do it more efficiently. 

Autocar reduced chassis weight 
as much as 4475 pounds, put the 
saving into extra payload. Alumi- 


num alloy is used, from the ground 
up, to cut weight. Yet Autocar’s 
way of precision building for tough- 
ness, roadability and low mainte- 
nance prevails throughout. 

There are no other tractor-trucks 
like Autocar, and to do with any- 
thing less is the same as cutting 


Autocar 


“World's Finest” 





profit. Every Autocar is custom- 
engineered for its particular job 
This is truly the ‘““World’s Finest”’ 
among the big ones. 

Another thing— you'll find com 
prehensive White-Autocar service 
in every major city in the United 
States. You can’t beat it. 


Division of 
The White Motor Company 
Exton, Pa. 








_,. weakening of international union leadership and con- 
trol over bargaining presents a serious threat to orderly 
collective bargaining today ... 


unions by the companies [that conces- 
sions are expected on the issues] and it 
could well be that some of the coun- 
try’s major contract negotiations of the 
future will be most difficult.” 

e Union Weakness—Two observations 
of the mediators are particularly sig- 
nificant: the indicated weakening of un- 
jon leadership and the determination 
of management to recoup lost rights. 

Almost every FMCS region reported, 
in one wav or another, the weakened 
position of the big internatiouaals. 

A report from one described the sit- 
uation as “amazing,” and another said 
that the softening of union control 
over bargaining can be found even 
where the internationals are pouring 
very substantial sums of money into 
strikes in the form of strike benefits. 

A mediator on the West Coast com 
mented that “the problem of too much 
democracv within the union seems to 
prevail it is no longer what the 
leadership wants, many times it is what 
a minority of the membership wants” 
that causes trouble. There is wide agree- 
ment on this among mediators. 
¢ Impact of Reform—Gencrally, there’s 
a feeling that the Landrum-Griffin Act 
is behind the weakening of the posi- 
tion of the internationals. Its guaran- 
tees of democratic rights to locals and 
rank-and-filers in unions—and to thei 
minoritics—give them more opportunity 
to take a more prominent part in nego- 
tiations than before. Manv are raising 
local work practices questions that arc 
particularly troublesome. 

Factional leaders are protected against 
union retribution if they go bevond 
the bargaining demands of the union’s 
negotiators, hoping to make a record 
for future power maneuvers. Local 
members are in a position, under the 
new law, to force their particular griev- 
inces into bargaining. 

Regardless of the cause, a weakening 

of union leadership in bargaining has 
been apparent since 1959 (and some 
sav earlier) and to the FMCS it pre- 
sents a serious threat to orderly 
lective bargaining. 
* Firmer Employers—There is no ques 
tion at all about what is making em 
plovers more insistent about recouping 
their lost rights. Thev are more cost 
conscious than they have been in vears, 
and thev are convinced that the short 
est, quickest wav to labor cost savings 
Is by tightening up on lax work prac 
tices and recapturing management rights 
bargained away in the past. 

Unions are ordinarily blamed for th 


col- 
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laxity in plants, although employers will 
concede that management negotiators 
in past bargaining tended to give away 
too much. One, in Columbus, Ohio, re- 
cently said that too many emplovers 
were outsmarted and too manv of the 
others were inclined to bargain hard on 
economic matters but “take the easy 
way on noneconomic questions by let- 
ting the union suggest the wording on 
management rights and other clauses 

saving a lot of time and work at the 
time but inviting the problems they 
have now.” 

¢ Employer Predicaments—In the Mid- 
west, an emplover complained recently 
that he is paying 13¢ each to have elec- 
tronic components made in his plant, 
but could buv them from an outside 
contractor for 7¢ each. He’s caught in 
a competitive squeeze and would like 
to contract out work on the compon- 
ent. But he can’t; his contract bars it. 

How did he get boxed in? “T saved 
maybe a couple of cents” on a wage dc 
mand by his union a number of vears 
ago by accepting that and other clauses, 
he said grimly; at the time he didn't 
foresee a possibilitv of savings by farm- 
ing out any part of his production. 

He asked his union for relief and 
was reminded that he got a cash con- 
cession for the contract wording. “You 
want benefits on both ends?” he was 
asked. 

George W. Torrence, a management 
consultant, recently cited a similar 
lor vears, a company with few competi- 
tors and one able to raise prices at will 


CaSC. 


gave in whenever a union made threat- 
ening noises. It negotiated away the 
right to require a fair dav’s work, to 


discharge an incompetent worker, t 
make time studies on jobs to set produc 
tion standards, and to take other man- 
igement steps necessary for the efficient 
operation of its plants. 

When competitors entered the 
ket with a good product at a sub 
stantially lower price, sales plunged 
Production were a factor. ‘The 
company asked the union for help. But 
the union took the position that man 
igement was to blame for its problems 


Wal 


costs 


Reminded that the company had onh 
I 
gone along with union demands through 


the vears, the union replied, according 
to ‘Torrence 
“Sure, we made a lot of demands, but 


what did vou expect? To have us lead 


vou around by the hand? You expect us 
to tell you what to accept and what not 


1.9 
8) 


In that and manv instances, man 


agement fight to resist an encroachment 
on management’s rights would have 
been easier, at the time, than a fight to 
regain the rights once they were bar- 
gained away. Unions balk at giving 
up anything written into a contract or 
that becomes a common practice. 

Uhey object to giving up anything 
specific—for instance, a contractual bat 
against reductions in the size of a work 
crew. They object even more to con- 
cessions on broadly worded, general 
management rights demands—because 
of an uncertainty over what manage- 
ment actually wants or just what usc 
it will make of broadened authority. 

The steel negotiations of 1959 
pointed that up. A half-million. steel 
workers struck solidly on a work prac- 
tices issue after the industry apparently 
had convinced them that an economic 
strike would be foolhardy, as another 
inflationary pressure. 
¢ Persistent Issue—A review of other 
major labor-nanagement disputes over 
the past vear or so shows how widely 
management rights and work practices 
have become an important fighting is- 
suc. For instance: 

e They were key issues in strikes 
against Swift & Co. and Wilson & Co. 
in the meat-packing industry; the com- 
panies demanded contract changes to 
give them relief against crew rules and 
other costly restrictions. Strikes that 
were stubbornly resisted by management 
ended with savings for the employers. 

¢ Work practices were a primary 
issue in nonferrous and aluminum bar- 
gaining, too. One company, Kennecott 
Copper, demanded substantial changes 
in its contracts to eliminate what it 
called “bad shop practices, pavroll pad- 
ding, and pay for unnecessary crewmen 
and time not worked.” 

e They were involved just as basi- 
cally in long strikes against the Ameri- 
can Oil Co. and Standard Oil. Amoco 
suid the principal issue in its dispute 
with the Oil, Chemical & Atomix 
Workers was “management's ability to 
run its refinery as a successful business 
enterprise,” without the union exercis- 
ng ‘veto powcr over management de- 
cisions.” ‘The companics won. 

e Thev were involved in smallet 
trikes, such as that bv the International 
Union of Electrical Workers against the 
Erie Resistor Corp., in Pennsylvania, 
which led to substantial gains for man- 
igement, and that recently against the 
Carrier Corp., over required overtime 
work, and any of a dozen or so others 

e And these same issues currently 
ire an issue in the Portland, Ore., news 
paper strike, to all practical purposes 
already won by the publishers (BW 
\pr.16'60,p135); in the strike against 
the Bethlehem Steel shipyards on the 
ast Coast, and less prominently in the 
walkout against the Crane Co 

Phe strife is spreading. Recent man 
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agement meetings have stressed the 
urgency of climinating “roadblocks 
which impede the exercise of the man- 
agement function,” and of pressing for 
management control of areas in which 
there has been ‘a good deal of en- 
croachment . . . in recent years on the 
theory that people need protection 
against technological progress.” 
¢ Official Alarm—With troubles appar 
ently growing, Washington is con- 
cemed. Management rights and work 
practices—emotional issues, not easily 
compromised—are recognized as a threat 
to labor-management peace. Labor Secy. 
James P. Mitchell, for one, doesn’t be- 
lieve that the bargaining table is the 
best place to tackle such issues. 

Many work practices are “no longer 
purposeful,” the Secretary said in a re- 


cent speech, but he added, “I doubt 


that ilternatives can be devised at 
a bargaining table, among people faced 
with a nerve-wracking deadline and in 
an atmosphere of tension and conten- 
tion.” 

Mitchell said that issues such as work 
rules. and practices and management 
tights, along with problems arising from 
changes in technology, are “not readily 
resolved by bargaining—theyv are not 
susceptible to bargaining—but can be 
resolved only by a willingness to put 
aside the institutional positions that bar- 
gaining so often involves.” 
¢ Suggested Solution—In a speech that 
suggested that in some instances “the 
bargaining table is an antiquated insti- 
tution,” Mitchell suggested: 

¢ The objective of efficient opera- 


‘Summit’ Meeting on 


Top representatives of unions and management sit 
down to talk about ways to ease their disputes—a kind of 
conference that has never succeeded before. 


Top spokesmen for American labor 
and management met half a dozen 
times between 1945 and 1960 to seek 
ways of minimizing industrial conflict. 
The conferences failed. The partici- 
pants met, argued hotly, then adjourned 
no nearer a meeting of minds. 

Despite the failures of the past, there 
isa continuing interest in devising som¢ 
procedure for resolving critical indus- 
trial relations issues before they reach 
bargaining tables. However, there is 
still a question whether this can be 
done when the opposed parties are 
jealous of management rights and union 
security. Another attempt was begun 
somewhat inauspiciously—this — week 
with a new scries of conferences. 

The question is whether there is 

enough concern over apparently tough- 
ening labor-management conflict to 
make the parties more amenable to 
treaty moves. 
* Meany Proposal—During the tension 
of the steel bargaining last fall, AFL- 
CIO. Pres. George Meany called on 
Pres. Eisenhower to summon a top-level 
conference of representatives of indus- 
try and unions. He stressed the neces- 
sity of relaxing the taut relations be 
tween employers and their unions. 

Meany’s proposal was a part of a 
broad strategy aimed at breaking the 
then-existing impasse between the basic 
steel industry and the United Steel- 
workers—and breaking it in USW’s 
favor. Even so, his proposal was not 
dropped, to be forgotten, when the steel 
settlement came this January. 

Relations between labor and manage- 
ment were still strained after the settle- 
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ment. The suggestion of informal and 
continuing mectings between labor and 
management representatives on a na- 
tional level picked up strong support 
The Administration, working through 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell, got to 
work to arrange plans for a series of 
conferences this spring. 

It made clear from the start that it 
intended only to lead labor and man- 
agement to a conference room and then 
shut the door on them—from the out- 
side. It was anxious to get a series of 
conferences under wav, but it would 
not participate in them as a mediator, 
referee, or public third party. 
¢ Up to Parties—In part, this reflected 
a strong attitude in the White House 
to keep hands off the free bargaining 
relationship between management and 
labor. In part, it also reflected a 
wariness based on experience. The gov- 
ernment had participated in all but one 
of the unsuccessful conferences over the 
past 15 and had come out of 
them under criticism from all sides 

Whatever its reasoning, the Admin- 
istration made one thing clear on the 
eve of this week’s conference: Once 
the parties enter a conference room, 
thev’re on their own; whether there is 
a meeting of minds—or another breakup 

depends entirely on the participants 

Administration spokesmen conced¢ 
this is a gamble; there might be a 
greater hope for success with the gov- 
ernment sitting in, as peacemaker 
Nevertheless, early this weck govern- 
ment officials watching the pre-confer 
ence moves most closely were 
what optimistic,” even though the con 


vears, 


“some- 


tion of the national economy will not be 
met by any attempt to change at onc 
stroke work habits built up over many 
years and through many bargaining ses- 
sions—or by a union seeing in the status 
quo the answer to every challenge of 
change. 

¢ On such issues as work rules and 
practices and management rights, the 
bargaining table should be supple- 
mented by joint labor-management com- 
mittees where there can be “quiet and 
objective and cooperative searching after 
solutions.” 

Mitchell referred particularly to the 
work practices problems coming up later 
this year in the railroad industry, but he 
made it quite clear that he feels the 
same way about similar problems in al! 
industries. 


abor 


ditions for the initial meeting this 
Thursday were far from optimum. 
¢ Opposed Groups—When AFL-CIO 
first pressed for top-level conferences, 
it hoped that union representatives 
would meet with operating heads of 
some of the country’s major indus- 
trial companies—General Motors, U.S. 
Steel, and other concerns that might 
tangle roughly with unions at bargain- 
ing time but that wholeheartedly accept 
the principle of labor organization. 
Employer organizations—not com- 
pletely sold on the conference idea 
anyway—objected to that form of rep- 
resentation. They insisted on having 
“more representative” spokesmen for 
employers, large and small, organized 
and nonunion, if such challenging is- 
sues as automation, productivity, infla- 
tion, and the influence of wages, and 
management rights were to be discussed. 
For a time, the conference plan ap- 
peared to be foundering. Then, at Secy. 
Mitchell's instigation, the White House 
acted to make a new approach to the 
old and unsuccessful labor-management 
conference idea. It drafted a list of 
names of presidents of AFL-CIO 
unions and heads of companies that 
bargain with AFL-CIO unions, and sug- 
gested—strongly—that spokesmen for 
labor and industry should be chosen 
from among them. 
¢ Appointees—As a result, these names 
were picked by AFL-CIO, for labor, and 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
for management: 

¢ Labor—Meany, 
Workers Pres. Walter Reuther, and 
George Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

e Industry—William J. Grede, 
president of J. I. Case Co., Racine, 
Wis.; L. A. Petersen, president of Otis 
Elevator Co., New York, and Robert 
W.. Stoddard, president of the Wyman 


United Auto 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
NO. 5 BLOWS ITS STACK? 


When a critical piece of machinery breaks down, it can knock produc- 
tion for a loop. But this needn’t mean loss of profits, or paying over- 
head on unproductive machinery. 


With Travelers Boiler and Machinery insurance you're triple-pro- 
tected against loss. 1. Travelers safety experts inspect equipment and 
promote preventive maintenance. 2. Travelers pays for repairs on 
machinery covered by your policy. 3. Travelers compensates you for 
loss of profits and overhead during unscheduled production shutdowns. 
Your whole plant belongs under The Travelers umbrella! It’s the modern 
way to plan insurance—one source—one man to see. And you can pay 
for all your Travelers insurance with one monthly check. Talk it over 
with your Travelers Agent or broker. 


“One plan, one man, one monthly check to 
pay—that’s the modern Travelers way!” 


Insurance Companies wartroro 15, conn. 











Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., and Ru- 
dolph Bannow, president of the NAM, 
said he would sit in “‘ex officio” at the 
initial sessions—then withdraw when 
discussions start 

The names chosen-—for both sides— 
clouded the start of the conferences. 
NAM, for instance, dislikes Reuther in- 
tensely. And Grede, named as a spokes- 
man for industry, heads a company 
against which UAW has been striking 
for two months and one that the union 
labels the “‘most reactionary” it deals 
with. 

The AFL-CIO bridled when NAM 
released its names. It started to issue a 
blast, reportedly accusing NAM of an 
attempt to “torpedo” a conference it 
didn’t want held. The federation’s lead 
ers decided, on cooler second thought, 
to withhold public comment to avoid 
open wrangling 
e First Goals—The meeting this Thurs- 
day was scheduled only to consider 
“matters necessary to inaugurate a series 
of conferences,’ not to go into critical 
issues dividing labor and management 

The hope existing at midweek was 
based almost entirely on that fact. One 
spokesman arranging the conference 
said that as pessimistic as the outlook 
seemed to be, it appeared unlikely that 
the initial conference would blow up. 
Neither side would want to be blamed 
for a collapse of the preliminary confer- 
ence as long as so little in the way of 
principles were involved 

The Administration left no doubts of 
a hope that the conference might set in 
motion plans for a series of meetings on 


an industry-by-industry basis—and then 


go out of business as a “summit” body 
Mitchell has suggested for months that 
the “‘most fruitful kind of conference 
would be on a company or industry 
basis where there are common in- 
terests,” in the longshoring industry, for 
example, or for steel, the auto industry, 
the airlines and railroads, and so on 

Up to now, labor has been inclined 
in this direction, too. Management has 
been wary of separate conferences, fear- 
ing big industry-big union agreements 
that might cause pressures in other r 
lationships 
¢ Up for Discussion—The question of 
how conferences should be held—in- 
dustry-by-industry or on a broad “‘sum- 
mit” basis—was on top of the agenda 
for this week. The conferees were urged 
privately, in advance, to avoid getting 
involved in controversial areas of col 
lective bargaining. They were called on 
“in the public interest” to think about 
mutual aims and to put aside differ- 
ences 

Whether they could do this remained 
to be seen at midweek. But Mitchell 
commented pointedly: “They don't 
have to reach any agreement.” It would 
be enough just to agree to keep meet- 
ing and talking, he said. €ND 
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In Labor 


Detroit Building Trades and UAW Give 


Lease on Life to Internal Peace Formula 


\ vear ago, the United Auto Workers and the Detroit 
Building Trades Council worked out a “pattern” formula 
for settling jurisdictional troubles quickly and peacefully 
in’ Detroit's big auto plants. 

The plan put into effect early in 1959 (BW —Jan.31 
’59,p113) has operated with moderate success. Few have 
cheered it—but few have condemned it, cither. 

Drafted originally for a one-year trial period, the plan 
contained provisions for one automatic 60-day extension 
lhat would have brought it to a termination point later 
this month. However, the parties have agreed to con 
tinue the plan at least until the end of July. 

Over the long term, its continuance may depend on 
how successful an AFL-CIO executive council commit 
tee is in working out a solution to big—and broadening— 
differences nationally between the Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. and Industrial Union Dept. 


Bricklayers Union Changes Chiefs, 
With John Murphy Taking Over 


Harry C. Bates, president of the Bricklayers since 1935, 
retired this month “upon the advice of my doctor,” and 
John J. Murphy succeeded him in the top office of the 
160,000-member union. Bates became president emeritus 

a title created for him, on retirement, by 1948 conven- 
tion action. 

Murphy was elected secretary of the Bricklayers in 
1948. Before that he was organizing director of the old 
\FL and, in 1946, labor adviser to Gen. Douglas Mc 
Arthur in Tokyo 

Bates, a ‘Texan, has been a member of the union since 
1905 and has been an officer since 1920. 

Bates will continue as an AFL-CIO vice-president and 
executive council member. 


Building Trades Earmark $1-Million a Year 


To Finance Home Building on Long Island 


Three Long Island building trades unions this week 
announced plans to invest $1-million a year out of welfare 
funds in government-backed mortgages for homes 

I'wo developments, apparently, sparked the decision 
to invest in the mortgage market 

¢ In the first three months of this vear, homebuild 
ing starts in Long Island—a largely suburban area- 
dropped 17% compared with the same period a year ago 
¢ New York State has made it casier for union fund 
trustees to invest in mortgages. Savings banks are now 
illowed to service mortgages for the trustees. Formerly, 


154 Lahor 


only commercial banks and savings and loan associations 
could do so. 

Heretofore, the trustees of the 10-year-old welfare 
funds invested the money in government bonds. The 
partial shift to mortgage investments will bring a higher 
return and create more work for union members, say the 
building trades. 


Teamsters Lose $50,000 Court Argument 


Over Responsibility for Local’s Actions 


The Teamsters lost a legal fight this weck The 
Supreme Court in effect upheld a $50,000 contempt of 
court fine imposed on the union last spring; it refused 
to hear a Teamsters argument that the international 


can’t be held liable for an act of a local official 

he contempt proceedings grew out of a ‘lcamsters 
dispute with an Asheville, N. C., trucker \ federal 
court enjoined any refusal to handle freight 
or going to the struck firm. Des; 
tary-treasurer of the Asheville | 


oming from 
ite the writ, the secre 
local urged 
other truckers not to handle “hot” 

The Teamsters international argued it wasn’t respon- 
sible, that the local officer was acting on his own. How 
ever, the government brief filed with the high court 
pointed out that the international had taken over the 
local under a trusteeship prior to the dispute, and that 
the trustee appointed the official involved. 


C mplor CCs of 


soods 


AFL-CIO Unions Open Campaign 


Four of AFL-CIO’s big industrial unions are engaged 
in a new trial-run organizing campaign—using old CIO 
tactics—in the Philadelphia area. Their targets are 87 
unorganized plants in the jurisdiction of the Auto Work- 
ers, Steelworkers, Machinists, and Electrical Workers 

The plants, found through a union survey, are small 


ones. Unions considered it uneconomic to trv to organ 
ize them in the past, acting separatel 
The campaign now getting under way will coordinate 


organizing work. Manpower will be combined; organ- 
izers may handle assignments for several—or all—of the 
participating unions at one time. The CIO's successful 
campaigns of the 1930s were conducted in this way 


* s o 
Teamsters Organize Poultry Farmers 


Poultry farmers in Vineland, N. J., received a Team 
sters charter last week—one of the first of a new cam 
paign by the union to spread its membership into the 
poultry industry. However, 
South Jersev concede that the 

The Taft-Hartley Act exempts agricultural workers 
from coverage. This means that their right to organize 
and bargain collectively isn’t guaranteed by federal law. 

leamsters organizers are telling New Jersey poultry 
men that the union intends to seek Congressional action 
to permit it to bargain for them 


the union’s spokesmen in 
uutlook isn’t bright 
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Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METER 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing macl 
officesin 133 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 


Canada, Ltd., Dept. 384, 909 Yonge Street, Toront 


/ 
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Harry smokes 
a good cigar-— 


\ rie ighborhood repair shop Is obviously 
not a big deal. But Harry thinks his DM, 
desk model postage meter, is worth Its cost, 
the price ofa good cigar—about s0¢ per day. 
And what does Harry get for 30¢? 


Le 


stamps. And messy stamp sticking 


gels rid of old-fashioned adhesive 
Ditto 


tiie Stamp box—and whe re did | leave the kev 


to it? And running down to the postolfice 
when he runs out of fours. 

Now he prints postage as he needs it. 
Any amount for any class of mail. Directly 
on the envelope, or on special gummed tape 
for parcel post. With every meter stamp, he 
can print his own small ad, if he wants one. 
There’s a moistener for sealing envelopes. 
Mailing is easy, convenient. Anyone can 
use a meter. 

He can buy as much or as little postage 
as he likes: and the postothice sets the 
meter for the amount. His postage is always 
protected from loss. damage. misuse; and 
is automatically accounted for, on visible 
revisters. Metered mail needs less handling 
in the postothice, can often make earlier 
trams and planes. 

No minimum mail volume is required. 
One-third of DM users average less than $1 
a dav in postage. Electric models for larger 
mailers. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes oflice 
for a demonstration. 

Or send coupon for free 


illustrated booklet. 






FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 
7 fn stal rates, wath parcel post 


map and zone finder. 


The new compact desk 
model 5500, stamps, seals 
and stacks in one operation. 


Pirvry-Bowes, Inc. 

1484) Pacihe Street. Stamford. Conn, 

Send free OC booklet postal rate chart to: 
Name 


Address 














MORE ENERGY... 
IN MORE FORMS... 


FOR AMERICA'S 
GROWING NEED 


Farm tractors running on LPGas? Yes! And highway and 
city buses, too! The ‘‘bottled gas’’ that cooks the farmer’s 
meals and heats his home is now becoming an 

engine fuel to reckon with. And Texas Eastern’s 

Little Big Inch products pipeline, a major 


‘ 


transporter of LPGas, grows in importance! 


Need for all kinds of energy is zooming. 
And Texas Eastern plans far 

ahead as it diversifies in the field 

of energy supply and enlarges 

its role as Pipeliner of 


Energy to the Nation. 









TEXAS EASTERN Bev eY bi i b-t-) 16) mete) ite). 7-wale),’ 


Houston, Texas Shreveport, Louisiana 
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With the summit broken up (page 25), you now can expect a new Soviet 
approach to foreign economic policy. 







The Soviets will try to step up their economic penetration of neutral 
countries. That you can count on. They'll probably try for more political 
yield from their ruble. This could lead to trouble. 












Up to now, the Russian line has been aid “without strings.” This 
allowed the Middle East and uncommitted Asian countries to play it down 
A BUSINESS WEEK the middle. These days could be over. With Berlin at the heart of world 
tensions, the Soviets are likely now to demand diplomatic recognition of 
East Germany in return for future major aid programs. Even if they don’t, 
SERVICE they’ll make it clear that the more friendly the recipient’s policy is toward 

the Soviet bloc, the more assistance it can hope for. 

Still it’s doubtful if Khrushchev will swing his foreign aid policy all the 
way over to what the Chinese have been asking. Red China wants Soviet 
aid given to uncommitted countries on two conditions—that they relin- 

quish Western aid and give a free hand to loca! Communisi parties. 

















Russia also wants to get entrenched in South America. At a press 
conference in Paris, Khrushchev said he would like to visit Brazil— 
though he hasn’t been invited. The Premier added that he would like to 
include other South American countries on a trip to that continent. 













There’s little likelihood that the Soviets will try any large-scale dump- 
ing of goods in an attempt to hurt the West economically. There no 
doubt will be, as in the past, some spot purchases at higher than market 
prices and sales at lower than market prices. Across-the-board dumping 
would be expensive. It also would hurt the primary producers Moscow 
wants to win over, such as Malaya. 












It’s interesting to note that some of the Middle East’s most rabid anti- 
Western spokesmen are blaming Russia for the summit’s collapse. For the 
Arab countries, the primary goal now is to keep out of the cold war as mucn 
as possible. 
















The Administration will push a liberal trade approach in negotiations 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs & Trade at Geneva next fall. Despite 
protectionist pressures from within the Administration and Capitol Hill, 
the White House wants to be able to bargain for broader markets for U.S. 
exports, especially in Western Europe. 













Within two weeks, Pres. Eisenhower will make public a list of several 
thousand items on which the U.S. proposes to offer tariff or quota reduc- 
tions. This list has been intensely debated at the Cabinet level. The views 
of Under Secy. of State Dillon—who wants to increase U.S. exports to help 
reduce the balance of payments deficit—have prevailed over those of Secy. 
of Commerce Mueller—who wanted the list shortened to protect domestic 
industries from import competition. 


In Congress, Sen. Robert Kerr (D-Okla.) wants the Senate to vote on 
a resolution that would make it the sense of the Congress to oppose U.S. 
tariff concessions. Whether the resolution will be brought to a vote is not 
clear. 










INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK continueg) 


BUSINESS WEEK U.S. businessmen will get their say shortly after the list is released. 
The Tariff Commission will hold public hearings at which domestic pro- 
MAY 21, 1960 ducers can argue for retention or removal of import restrictions. The 
Tariff Commission will then determine for each item the tariff or quota , 
below which U.S. negotiators at GATT sessions may not offer concessions. 
The Inter-Agency Committee for Reciprocity Information will also hold 
hearings to find out which foreign trade barriers U.S. businessmen would 
like U.S. negotiators to attack at the GATT meeting. 








Britain may soon become an associate member of Euratom and of the 
European Coal & Steel Community. If this happens, it will represent a 
British gesture of goodwill toward the six countries that also make up the 
Common Market. 


As leader of the “Outer Seven” trade group, the British want some 
accommodation with the Six. At midweek, it was expected that the Seven's 
meeting in Lisbon would take a step in that direction—perhaps extending 
a cautious welcome for the Six’s invitation to talk things over together 
in June. 


The U. S.-Japanese Mutual Security Treaty is in trouble in the Japanese 
Diet. The debate over ratification has turned sour because: 


¢ Prime Minister Kishi is unable to say just how much influence Japan 
will have over the use of U.S. bases there. The treaty renews the U.S. right 
to use them and strengthens Japanese control over their operations. But the 
pact is vague in details. 


¢ The U-2 incident has embarrassed Kishi. The reconnaissance planes 
are known to have been operating from U.S. bases in Japan. Japanese 
Socialists are using this to question Kishi’s chief contention that Japan must 
depend on U.S. good sense and goodwill in using the bases. 


¢ The Chinese Communists have started an all-out campaign to defeat 
the treaty ratification. The Peking radio blasts the Japanese daily. There 
have been meetings all over China to accuse the Japanese of remilitarizing. 


The conservative majority in the Diet, however, will probably ram the 
ratification through. Rioting in the Diet is likely when this happens, and 
the result may be general confusion that leaves doubt about Japan’s com- 
mitments under the treaty. 


A U.S. ally in Southeast Asia, South Vietnam, is having a hard time 
coping with Communist guerrillas. Infiltrating from Laos and Cambodia, 
the Reds are once again terrorizing the countryside. Ngo Dinh Diem’s gov- 
ernment seems unable to handle the Reds despite the general belief of 
U.S. experts that South Vietnam’s 150,000-man army is efficient and com- 
petent. 


More serious disturbances are in the offing. Last week, Communist 
North Vietnam’s wily old leader, Ho Chi Minh, and the Chinese Communist 
brass—Premier Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister Chen Yi, and Deputy Foreign 
Minister Chang Han-fu—completed extended talks. Far East observers see 
a Communist push coming as the Chinese try to salvage their declining 
158 prestige in Southeast Asia. 
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When your cotton goes overseas 


talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Use a world-wide network of 
51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 


When you take your international 
trade problems to Chase Manhattan, 
the services of a world-wide network 
of 51,000 correspondent banks and 
branches are immediately at your 
disposal. 

You get the overseas help you need 
from the banker-at-the-spot . . . the 
man who has an intimate knowledge 
of local trade conditions and knows 





to make them work for you. 


This is possible onl yecause 
( e Manhattan has a close per- 
sonal relationship with its foreign cor- 


respondents. Chase Manhattan and 
its stateside correspondents handle 


the U.S. problems of the Bank's over- 


seas correspondents. They, in turn, 
get things done for Chase Manhattan 
in their own countries. Such reciproc- 


ity enables you to get more efficient 
banking service in world markets. 


If you have import or export prob- 


lems, cable CHAMANBANK or write 
to International Department, T! 

Chase Manhattan Bank, I& Pine 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., U.S.A 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 

BAN 


Resources in excess of $8,000,000,000 


MEMBEK FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSU ct ( Pr 
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CLUOPAK: 
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THATS WHY 11 
DIDN'T BREAK: 
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New CLuPak extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice 
... Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch 
and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or 
tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK extensible paper in 
your kraft bags, you solve your breakage problems once and for all. 
And multiwalls of CLUPAK extensible paper fill faster, palletize better 
and handle easier. 


Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of this 
tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, made of 
CLuPaK extensible paper, as part of your next bag order. Use the 
CLUuPAK trademark when ordering and look for it on the bags. Only 





EXTENSIBLE PAPER 
FREIGHT SHIPPING BAG 
MEETING REQUIREMENTS OF RULE 40 
Applicable Freight Classification 
Guaranteed by 
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(CLUPAK- 
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then can you be sure the bag paper meets the rigid strength speci- *Clupak, Inc's. trademark for extensible paper man- 
a ; a ‘ : . ufactured under its authority and satisfying its spec- 
fications established by Clupak, Inc. for your benefit. 


ifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Curb Specialists in Doghouse 


@ American Stock Exchange suspends Re, Re & 


Sagarese, one of its big specialist firms, pending SEC hearing 


on possible revocation of broker-dealer registration. 


@ The firm is accused of unlawfully distributing and 


trading in stock, and of not keeping proper books. 


@ Scandal comes a year after SEC chided the 
exchange for not having tighter rules on floor traders. Now 


SEC apparently is getting tougher. 


A bizarre trio made up of a retired 
horse trainer, a former official of the 
deposed Batista regime in Cuba, and 
the head of a kosher meat-packing com- 
pany plaved important roles in an al- 
leged scandal exposed last week on the 
American Stock Exchange. 

The Securities & Exchange Commis- 

sion says the threesome served as front 
men for the firm of Re, Re & Sagarese 
in a complicated series of financial ma- 
neuvers over the last six vears. 
* Big Specialists—Re, Re is one of the 
largest specialist firms in the American 
Stock Exchange, acting as a_broker’s 
broker in some 20 stocks. As special- 
ists, they are responsible for making an 
orderly market in the stocks thev han- 
dle, by offering to buy and sell at any 
time—using the firm’s own funds if 
necessary. 

During the past six vears, SEC says, 
Re, Re & Sagarese engaged in fraudu- 
lent distribution and trading of stock 
worth more than $6-million. SEC offi- 
cials intend to air further details at an 
SEC hearing, to be called soon, to de- 
termine whether the firm’s broker-dealer 
registration should be revoked and 
whether its members, Gerard A. Re and 
Gerard F. Re, his son, should be sus- 
pended or expelled from ASE member- 
ship. 

Until these hearings are held, the 

ASE has revoked the firm’s specialist 
registration. Re, Re itself could not be 
reached for comment. 
* Long Study—SFC made public its 
revelations after what it termed a four- 
month investigation; an American Stock 
xchange official says he thinks it took 
closer to three years. And this could be 
the prelude of bigger things to come 
as SEC continues its probes into the 
firm’s maze of financial dealings. 

The agency is looking into the possi- 
bility that some ASE officials may have 
been involved or may have been privy 
to the firm’s dealings. And the com- 
mission is talking of the possible need 
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for a tightening-up of exchange trad- 
ing rules, especially those that govern 
specialists. 

¢ Exchange Rules—Under the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Act of 1934, SEC has 
power to restrict a specialist's dealings 
“so far as practicable to those areas rea- 
sonable and necessary to permit him to 
maintain a fair and orderly market.” 
However, it never has used its authority, 
instead delegating it to the various stock 
exchanges themselves. 

Ihe exchanges have set up certain 
rules—requiring specialists to be regis- 
tered with the exchange, restricting 
their trading moves on the floor, pro- 
hibiting them from participating in any 
joint account except with a partner or 
other member of the exchange, and 
prohibiting them from holding options 
on stock. 

Now, some SEC officials are ques- 
tioning the adequacy of these rules, 
suggesting that some direct federal regu- 
lation may be needed. The SEC action 
is one of the few ever taken directly 
against a member of a big stock ex- 
change, and the only one ever aimed at 
a specialist firm. 


l. SEC’s Charges 


SEC charges that several stocks were 
unlawfully distributed by Re, Re & 
Sagarese: Skiatron Electronics & Televi- 
sion; Highway Trailer Industries, Inc.; 
I. Rokeach & Sons; Servo Corp. of 
America; Silver Creek Precision Corp.; 
Swan-Finch Oil Corp.; ‘Thompson- 
Starrett Co.; Trans-Continental Indus- 
tries, Inc.; and United Pacific Alumi- 
num Corp. 

A number of these companies have 
come under regulatory scrutiny in the 
past. 

Skiatron was barred from trading last 
December under an SEC order alleging 
that registration statements were mis- 
leading. (The stock is expected to be 
cleared for trading again shortly, how- 





ever.) Swan-Finch went into bankruptcy 
in 1957, and Trans-Continental was sus- 
pended from trading for a time in 1958 
because of alleged boiler-room opera- 
tions. 

The SEC says, though, that it has no 

information reflecting upon the present 
market for these securities. 
* Controlled Accounts—Chief among 
SEC’s charges are the claims that the 
Res sold stock that had not been regis- 
tered with SEC, violated the anti-fraud 
provisions of the Securities Act of 1933 
by issuing false prospectuses, unlawfully 
bought and traded stock while it was 
still in distribution, and violated SEC 
bookkeeping procedures. 

The device by which the firm traded 
stock was simple enough, involving use 
of three controlled accounts, SEC con- 
tends. In brief, SEC says the Res 
bought and sold huge blocks of stock 
through these accounts, at times cover- 
ing their own short sales with the stock. 

The controlled accounts were in the 
names of: 

Charles A. Grande, a roving horse 
trainer who gives his address as 10 
Downing Street, New York. Grande 
and the Res were permanently enjoined 
in 1957 from selling the stock of Swan- 
inch. SEC says operations were then 
shifted to the account of 

Jose Miranda, a former Cuban official 
in the Batista regime. The Res told 
SEC that Miranda fled to Switzerland 
when Castro came to power. SEC says 
it hasn’t found anyone who claims to 
know Miranda personally, except the 
Res. The agency claims the Miranda 


account was handled through the 


Credit Suisse Bank in Zurich while that 
of 

Benjamin C. Wheeler, president of 
I. Rokeach, a kosher meat-packing com- 
pany, was handled through the Com- 
mercial Bank of North America in New 
York. Wheeler is alleged to have acted 
at times for the Miranda account, and 
gross proceeds from sales of the two 
accounts came to some $3.4-million 
from 1957 to 1960. 
e How It Worked—SEC describes 
many cases of how the Res, abusing 
their privilege as specialists, made prof- 
its in their maneuvers. In 1] instances, 
for example, the Res—acting through 
their regular trading account—would 
sell short in stock of the companies 
they handled. By their activity in the 
stock, however, they artificially gener- 
ated an air of volume and buoyancy, 
which helped push up the price. SEC 
says the Res arranged to pick up stock at 
a low price from officers of some corpo- 
rations and then sold it at these higher 
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in packaging 
Weyerhaeuser 

(Ware*~hous-er) 

is pronounced 

Ingenuity 


(In-je-nu’-i-ti) 





if there were a popular demand for 
butterfly wings, Weyerhaeuser 
Ingenuity would package them to 
give you a selling advantage 


Weyerhaeuser knows packaging from 
the ground up—from the tender 
shoots of tiny saplings to the whims 
that ring cash registers. Weyerhaeuser 
boxboard plants supply quality ma- 
terials with which specialists work in 
creating sales-building inducements 
to influence shoppers. 

At Weyerhaeuser, knowing what 
folding carton to make is just as im- 
portant as knowing how best to make 
it for user convenience... product 
protection . . . distributor and dealer 
approval ... visual appeal. Working 
as a team, the Weyerhaeuser group 
welcomes packaging problems. For 
advanced thinking in your folding 
cartons ... write Weyerhaeuser. 


REQUEST NEW 

“INGENUITY” BOOKLET 
This booklet can give you a new con- 
cept in packaging. See why working- 
with-Weyerhaeuser is the answer to 
folding cartons. 
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Weyerhaeuser 
Company 


Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Div. 


Headquarters 
919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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prices They could entuallh 
their short positions from the 
iccounts. 

In another instance, SEC says, the 
Re firm pushed up the price of Rokeach 
stock by inging for the 
kosher meat company to acquire all the 
capital stock of Seamless Girdle Indus 
tries, Inc., from Exquisite Form Bras 
sicre, Inc. SEC persons say the firm 
profited from this “inside” information 
of a merger without 
tomers. 

SEC also charges that the Res, act- 
ing as brokers, accepted and executed 
discretionary orders for the sale of secur- 
ities in which they were the specialist 
Such action would have been illegal 
since, as specialists, the Res had knowl- 
edge of price movements that is not 
normally available to others 

The net profit made from all these 
transactions is still a question 

“There was a lot of monev made,” 
savs one SEC official. “But just how 
much, we may never know, because 
Credit Suisse doesn’t have information 
available about its accounts.” 


ll. May Backfire 


I'he SEC charges could have broad 
repercussions, particularly on the ASE 

Along Wall Street, it has been known 
for some time that Edward T. McCor- 
mick, president of ASE, has been con- 
cerned about criticism of the Curb’s 
market surveillance policy. Last year, 
for example, ASE was sharply chided by 
SEC officials on its comparatively loose 
rules regarding floor traders. By concen- 
trating on a few stock issues, these floor 
traders were responsible for sharp run- 
ups in prices of those issues. 
¢ Policing the Floor—McCormick 
who declines to comment on the Re, 
Re affair until SEC’s public hearing 
has taken some steps to bolster ASK’s 
staff. Last October, when stocks on the 
Curb were gyrating wildly, McCormick 
hired Cameron Dunlap, formerly of 
SEC’s New York office, for his market 
surveillance department. But Dunlap 
says he is still feeling his wav into his 
job. 

While McCormick, and some of the 
newcomers to ASE, are deeply con- 


COVCI 


ontrolled 


secretly art 


idvising its cus- 


cerned about the latest blow to the 


Curb’s prestige, most of the ASE old- 
timers are rather blase about the allega- 
tions. Their attitude seems to be that, 
first, the allegations have to be proved, 
and, second, even if they are, “Who 
cares?”’ 

However, according to Philip A. 
Loomis, Jr., director of SEC’s division 
of trading and exchange, this is not just 
a case of someone’s stepping out of linc 
for the moment. While the agency 
isn’t saying so, upholding of the staff 
findings at the SEC hearing could lead 
to prosecution by the Justice Dept 


Wall St. Talks . .. 


. . about Ventures, Ltd., 
plans, mutual bank investment 
company idea, varying inter- 
est rates. 

Ventures, Ltd., Cana 
holding company, is reported readying 


in offer to take over Frobisher, Ltd., 
which also has \ 


da’s big mine 


iluable mine holdings 


Ventures already owns more than 33 

of Frobisher, will need the appro of 
mother third to carry out its plan 
Some Frobisher stockholders plan to 
fight the move, because they feel that 


the company’s assets are seriously un- 


dervalued, whatever offer Ventures 
makes 
Mutual fund men ate upset over the 


news that New York’s mutual savings 
bankers are considering setting up their 
own investment company and selling 
shares over bank counters. Publicly, 
most don’t feel it is wise to comment, 
but privately some fear a competitive 
war, first from variable annuitics and 
then from bank funds 


Bankers are disturbed by a sugges- 
tion that they consider varying interest 
rates on loans according to differences 
in maturity or eligibility for rediscount- 
ing at the Federal Reserve. ‘The pro- 
posal came from Alfred Hayes, presi- 
dent of the New York Fed, who is 
concerned about the rapid increase in 
term loans. Hayes thinks a higher rate 
might force term borrowers into the 
capital market, providing more credit 
for short-term borrowing. Bankers say 
that prime-rate risks would resist such 
a move 


Pauley Petroleum, formed by Cali- 
fornia oilman Edwin Pauley, is_plan- 
ning a $10-million convertible deben- 
ture issue to finance further exploration. 
Pauley has been fairly secretive about 
its drilling results and reserves up to 
now, but this will change with the issu- 
ance of the prospectus describing the 
offering. Pauley common is trading at 
about 19, down sharply from the mid- 
30s it hit after news of its spectacular 
strike in the Mexican tidelands (BW— 
Jun.13’59,p34) 


Ihe latest stock being watched by 
SEC is International Recreation Corp., 
which shortly plans to open its I'ree- 
domland Park in New York (page 32). 
IRC, which sold at 174 last vear, 
dropped as low as 11 before bouncing 
above 21 recently. SEC wants to make 
sure that the fanfare about the park's 
opening isn’t misused by high-pressure 
stock houses 
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How Weyerhaeuser Cartons 
Help Pillsbury 
Maintain Leadership 


Pillsbury products in Weyerhaeuser 
cartons please over 
20 million shoppers every month! 


Teepe, 
y CoLbeN 





What does Pillsbury want—and get—from Weyerhaeuser? 
Exact reproduction of photographs... precise color- 
fidelity . . . full conformance with established high stand- 
ards .. . uniformity for swift filling and closing. Satisfy- 
ing customers such as Pillsbury, when the chips are 
down, calls for ingenuity, marketing acumen, the closest 
kind of cooperation, and production facilities such as 
Weyerhaeuser's big 5-color presses and the almost in- 
fallible electronic color inspection. These, too, can be 
yours when you work with Weyerhaeuser in solving your 
packaging problems. 


In packaging Weyerhaeuser (Ware’-hous-er) is pronounced Ingenuity (In-je-nu’-i-ti) 









lea — a _S 3 
ASSURED PERFORMANCE. Over a billion 
Weyerhaeuser packages have rolled out of 
Pillsbury plants, protecting and selling an ever- 


growing and appetizing variety of popular 
Pillsbury products. 





STRICT QUALITY CONTROL. At Pilisbury's 
Hamilton, Ohio plant, the Paper Analyst shows 
laboratory sample-test results to the Chief Mate- 
riats Control Chemist and Weyerhaeuser's Tech- 
nical Director. Close cooperation such as this 
assures the finest packages. 


eo Products in 


Weyerhaeuser 





INTERESTING NEW FOLDER. Describes the 
extensive tests and inspections Weyerhaeuser 
cartons pass as daily routine at Pilisbury. We'll 
be glad to send you a copy. 





Weyerhaeuser 
Company 


Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division 


Headquarters: 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








New Issues Run Into Trouble 


Though some hot ones bring 
out buyers, there’s a general loss 
of confidence, and many issues 
soon take a slide. 


The young broker tilted back in his 
swivel chair and, without taking his eves 
off the stock quotation board, spoke 
glumly out of the side of his mouth 

Hudson Vitamin. It’s the hottest new 
issue in weeks, and I can’t get a piec 
of it.” 

This grumbling is common in Wall 
Street boardrooms this week. Hudson 
Vitamin Corp., a New York-based mail 
order company selling drugs at discount 
prices, will soon offer 190.500 shares to 
the public for the first time, at about 
$12.50 to $15 per share. Its underwriter 
will be Bear, Stearns & Co., and indi 
cations are that the stock is already 
oversubscribed 
¢ Turning Soft—What will happen 
ifter Hudson Vitamin comes out is an- 
other question. The new issues market 
has turned soft, and offerings that have 
aroused a lot of preliminary interest 
sometimes turn sour. 

Partly this is because relatively few 
big companies lately have sold stock 
publicly. In contrast, there has been 
1 record number of offerings bv small 
companies; of these issues have 
fairly modest in dollars, but in 
the aggregate they add up to a respec 
table sum. All the action has been in 
these issues where much depends on 
glamor, rather than on a solid carnings 
history 

\ case in point was the Levitt & Sons 
offering a few weeks ago. The big build 
ing company came out at $10, but after 
the support of the underwriters was r 
moved, promptly sold off to $7 

The table at the right gives other ex 
imples. Ovitron came out at $6, went 
down to $3. Mill Factors Corp. issued 
it S11, now is slightly below that. Great 
Lakes Bowling also is below its issuc 
price—and there 
¢ Loss of 
can give any 


most 
been 


ire others. 
Confidence—U nderwriters 
number of technical rea 
sons for the decline in particular stocks 
The loss of confidence in the new 
issues market, however, is the big rea 
son for the declines. Underwriters in 
sist that the better issues are being well 
received, and cite as evidence 
the new issues in the table—such as 
General Devices, Microdot, and U.S 
Magnet & Alloy, which have jumped 


some of 


in price. Thomas I. Unterberg, of Un 
terberg, Towbin & Co., sums up, 
There’s lots of monev available for 


good, sound issues.” 
But it seems clear that the tone of 


164 The Markets 


the new issues market is far from glow- 
ing. From private talks with under 
writers, vou get two chief reasons why 


¢ The fantastic number of stock 
issues, coming from new companies 


with names unfamiliar to the public 
Everv brokerage house has a new issuc 
deal or two, and, as one syndicate man 
put it, “We're numb trving to sell some 
of these things.”” The steady stream of 
issues coming when the market is slid- 
ing has helped shatter investor confi- 
dence in new, unscasoned issues 

¢ General over-pricing. Last vear 
when the market was high, underwrit 
ers were able with selling 


to get awa\ 


new offerings at high price-earnings 
ratios. This vear it’s tougher going 


Yet both underwriters and corporations 
secking monev are at fault; both want 
the highest offering price possible, but 
investors just aren’t buving 
¢ Counter-Measures—The shift toward 
i weaker new issues market is being met 
by underwriters—who have suffered big 
losses in past weeks—in different wavs. 
One highly reputable firm says it is 
screening its deals more carefully than 
before: it is turning down 10 for every 
one it is offered. Others are trving to 
cut down on free-riding—customers who 
gct on board for a hot issue only long 
cnough for it to rise to a premium, and 
then jump off 

Still others are giving dealers larger 
concessions than 
ing is harder. A number of small dealer 
firms, singed in recent underwritings, 
have turned a completely deaf ear to 
new ones for the time being. “It doesn’t 


before, because sell 


NEW ISSUES 


Great Lakes Bowling..... 
Mill Factors 
Microdot, Inc. ........ 

Eldon Industries ....... 


Pentron ..... Kb pee aeeas 
Pe eae 
Remco Industries ........, 
Harn Corp. ..... ote reds 


Hill's Supermarkets ...... 
Maren? LOD «oc caceccs 


eee ee eee 


Ovitron ...., Cocvccceces 
Culligan, Inc. 


Cryn Chemica! ..ccccces 


General Devices ........ 


U. S. Magnet & Alloy...... 
Guerdon Industries ....... 
Business Forms..... 


Lewis 
Rap-In-Wax 


ete @8 eeeeee 


Hamilton Management .... 


help your reputation,” explains one un- 
derwriter, ‘‘to come out with an offering 
at $4, then see it sit there or fall back 
for months.” Some of the small firms 
that specialize in low-priced issues also 
have tried to make their offerings more 
ittractive by offering warrants, options, 
ind the like to dealers and investors 

¢ SEC’s Hand—The SEC has helped 


to make things tougher for the smaller 
underwriters. It has tried to clamp 
down on “Regulation A”’ filings—issues 
of less than $300,000, in which full 
public disclosure is not necessary. Part 
of the reason for its move is that it 


already has a log-jam of new stock issues 
in registration, part because many “A” 


filings are pure speculations that can’t 


be checked out adequatel 

So far, these moves have had littl 
effect on the market prices of new 
issues The good ones sell, thé rest 


just wallow,” savs one broker 
¢ No Pattern—There’s no set pattern 
for the that sell well, either. 
Stocks in the applied science field gen- 
erally ar But no other 
group scems to be getting complete ap- 
proval 

Bowling stocks doing well for 
a while, but in the past few weeks sev- 


ones 


doing well 


wcrc 


eral have come out and promptly gone 
down in price. Investment manage- 
ment companies also were a fad a little 


while back, but thev’ve taken a_beat- 
ing lately; an exception is Hamilton 
Management, which came out. at 
$11.50, now is up to $13.50. Land 
stocks also haven’t enjoved their suc- 
cess of a few months ago 
OFFERING NO. OF RECENT 
PRICE SHARES PRICE 
.. $8.75 120,000 $8.00 
. 208,460 10,00 
~« 3482S 204,000 19.00 
a ee 150,000 11.00 
-« 8.00 800,000 4.75 
.» 4,00 150,000 6.50 
.. 14,00 100,000 18.00 
-. 4.00 187,500 4.00 
.« 11,00 100,000 9,00 
ee | 120,000 4.50 
ee 100,000 11.50 
.. 6,00 159,000 3.00 
.. 14,00 135,500 13.50 
oo ae 320,000 13.00 
.. 14.00 140,000 17.50 
-«: 13.00 60,888 23.00 
«ae 150,000 10.00 
eo Nmsae 260,000 9,00 
. 110,000 9.50 
.. 107,920 12.50 
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35-ACRE “TELEPHONE C/TY” BEGAN WITH A COLLAR BOX AND A PAPER OF PINS 


ausau Story 


at AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC — Northlake, Illinois 


SA Saye 


— wait r ~~ — 
Three years ago Automatic Electric moved * 
from 17 buildings with 75 separate floors to 


this one city-sized plant. ~ 





The modern dial telephone is a develop- 
ment of Automatic Electric. The company 
is the major source of supply for the 
Independent telephone industry. 





Employers Mutuals’ punch press specialist, 
Frank Hausman (center) and Eugene 
Dymek, Automatic Electric’s Safety 
Director, check the operations at a press 
where dial faces are punched out. All equip- 
ment of this kind is carefully guarded, well 
lighted, and the operators are trained to 
keep accidents from happening. 


s: ? 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 
offices all across the country. We write 
all forms of fire, group and casualty in- 
surance (including automobile). We are 
one of the largest and oldest in the field of 
workmen’s compensation. Consult your 
telephone directory for the nearest Wausau 
Man or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 











subsidiary of General Telephone & Electronics Corporation 





by R. B. WILTSE 


Automatic Electric’s 
Insurance Buyer 


ait) 
o> 
i 

‘“*It was almost 70 t ati 
years ago that Almon 
B. Strowger used a collar box and a 
paper of pins to demonstrate that 
telephone connections could be made 
without the help of an operator. 

“Using Mr. Strowger’s switch as 
the basis, Automatic Electric origi- 
nated the dial telephone in 1892. That 
is only one of many contributions to 
modern telephony the company has 
pioneered. Today our 35-acre plant 
at Northlake is devoted to the de- 
velopment and manufacture of tele- 
phone instruments, equipment for 
telephone exchanges and other prod- 
ucts for communications, and in auto- 





tae 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


At benches specially designed for adequate ventila- 
tion, men wire dial telephone equipment banks. 
Employers Mutuals’ ventilation experts went over the 
entire plant, made certain vapors are properly drawn 
off. With Eugene Dymek—John Motto (center), 
Employers Mutuals’ Safety Engineer. 


mation and electrical controls. And 
to do this work, the services and skills 
of almost 8000 people are required. 
‘‘This is a city in itself, planned not 
only for efficiency . . . but also so our 
people could work with comfort and 
safety. But safety is a continuous 
job. It requires the full time of our 
own safety directors as well as the 
cooperation of men representing the 
company that carries our workmen’s 
compensation insurance. That’s 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
‘‘From the time we moved into this 
new plant, Employers Mutuals men 
have been part of our team. They’ve 
proved the efficiency—yes, and the 
economy—of having a good insur- 
ance carrier. We know that we get 
full value for our insurance dollar 
from Employers Mutuals. They’re 
‘good people to do business with’.” 
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Everyone reads 
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Meet a bride making a major buying decision. She’s 
leafing through a company’s catalog, page by page. Unconsciously she reads 
between the lines. Does the catalog exemplify the good taste that she wants to 
evidence in her home? Does the message suggest sincerity; is it easily readable; 
are the pictures well printed; does the paper have an appearance of quality? 
Companies that show respect for readers through attention to detail will win 
respect in return. Respectful printing begins with a good printer. See him early. 


Most likely he’ll suggest a Warren paper. He'll get better results with Warren 
papers — and so will you. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


printing papers make a good impression 


FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 
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In the Markets 


Markets’ Reaction to Summit News: 
More for Defense but No War Scare 


The first effect of the collapse of the summit confer- 
ence was to bolster stock prices as investors first bid up 
shares of companies engaged in defense work, then 
turned to some of the cyclical shares that had been hard 
hit over the past few months. 

Investor interest reached a peak after reports that the 
Federal Reserve was contemplating a reduction in mar- 
gin requirements, now at 90%. The Fed has had this 
move in mind for some time (BW—Apr.2’60,p106), but 
its airing this week served to stimulate prices. 

But the market lost some of its strength at midweek. 
However, a good many analysts feel there is bound to 
be an increase in defense spending in months ahead. 

While bearish sentiment is far from dead, the over-all 
advance of the market in the last week has increased 
both trading volume and optimism. Few analysts think 
that stock prices are likely to take off, but even fewer 
now talk in terms of a new tailspin. 


In contrast to the heightened activity in stocks, the 
bond market was quict this week, with attention concen- 
trated on the short-term ‘Treasury bill market. Bill vields 
rose from 3.3‘ to almost 3.8% on the announcement 
that the Treasury was increasing its weckly offering of 
six-month bills without cutting its 91-day offerings. \lost 
dealers were convinced that viclds would stabilize be- 
cause of reports that the Fed is now making clear that 
the threat of inflation is over and that the present policy, 
midway between tightness and case, is appropriate for 
the current level of economic activity. 


Webb & Knapp, in Bind for Cash, 
Yields to Kratter in Fox Deal 


In a complex three-way real estate deal this week, 
Kratter Corp. relieved William Zeckendorf's Webb & 
Knapp of its commitment to build Century City—the 
$300-million project on the ‘lwentieth Century-Fox 
property in Los Angeles. Webb & Knapp, which cur- 
rently has “several hundred million dollars worth” of 
construction under way, admits to being in a severe bind 
for cash, and was clearly pleased at getting out of its 
embarrassment—at a “substantial,” though undisclosed, 
profit. 

Under terms of the deal Kratter will: 

¢ Pay Webb & Knapp $4.5-million for its option 
to buy the 276-acre Fox property. 

¢ Pay Fox $2.4-million when initial papers are 
signed, possibly next week, and then—six months after 
l'ox stockholders approve the deal—another $35-million, 
representing the balance of the purchase price 

¢ Lease back to Fox for 50 years the 75-acre-portion 
of the property where the Fox studios are located, at a 
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“net net net” rental—with Fox also paying taxes and 
insurance—of $1.5-million a year. 

¢ Sell back to Webb & Knapp 25 acres for construc 
tion of a hotel and luxury apartments. ‘The price for 
this part of the deal will be over $7-million. 

To finance the deal, Kratter has a mixture of its own 
cash ($]1l-million), bank credit ($10-million), sale of a 
part of the land to Broadway-Hale Stores ($1.5-million), 
and sale or mortgage of the Fox lease ($25-million), as 
well as of other leases that should net well over $1]0- 
million. 

e ee 


Manacher Wins a Cash Victory 
In Fight to Break Up U.S. Foil 


Millionaire investor Alfred ‘I’. Manacher cashed in on 
a long-shot gamble this week when U.S. Foil Co.—which 
controls Reynolds Metals Co.—agreed to liquidate U.S. 
Foil, or merge it into Reynolds Metals. 

l'raditionally, U.S. Foil’s Class B non-voting stock 
has sold at a substantial discount from Reynolds; now, 
Foil shareholders will receive about .85 of a Reynolds 
share in exchange for each of their shares. On the basis 
of market prices just before the agreement was announced 
(Reynolds 60, U.S. Foil B 39), this means a profit of 
about $11 a share for Manacher, who says he has “sub 
stantially in excess of” 100,000 U.S. Foil B shares, and 
is the largest individual Class B shareholder. 

Manacher sued last year to force the breakup of U.S. 
Foil (BW —Apr.25’59,p58) on grounds that U.S. Foil 
existed only to keep control of Reynolds Metals in the 
hands of the Reynolds family, which holds all the 540,- 
000 Class A voting shares of U.S. Foil. He attacked the 
company spending for expenses and taxes—last year $375,- 
000—said this was “needless” and constituted “waste and 
mismanagement.” ‘The settlement still needs approval 
by the Delaware court as well as shareholders of Reynolds 
and U.S. Foil. 

e e¢ e@ 


The Markets Briefs 


The Securities & Exchange Commission this week 
cleared Variable Annuity Life Insurance Company to 
scll variable annuities—which are retirement contracts 
geared to the value of common stock prices. In approv- 
ing the disclosures made by VALIC about its policies, 
SEC set a pattern for other insurance companics. 


I'exaco, Inc., was inadvertently omitted from the asset 
side of BusINEss WEEK’s billion-dollar club (BW —May 
14'60,p75). It belongs in sixth place, with assets of 
$3.347-billion, an increase of 5.5% over 1958. 


International ‘Telephone & ‘Telegraph Corp. got $2] 
million for its 23% interest in Sweden’s L. M. Ericsson 
lclephone Co., a leading supplier of telephone equip- 
ment. According to [T&T officers, the sale was made 
because they had no voice in Ericsson’s management, and 
because of the small return on its $11-million investment 
—which it acquired back in 1931 from Ivar Kreuger 
shortly before the collapse of the match king’s empire 
and his suicide. 
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Are Rising Fleet Car Costs Ruining 
Your Budget? 


Switch to Rambler! 


Rambler offers America’s lowest-priced 


cars, based on manufacturers’ suggested 
Q | | é kK delivered prices. 
Are Fleet Operating and Maintenance Costs 
Getting You Down? 
; ! 
Ql | | f : Switch to Rambler! 
Fleet operators’ own figures show Rambler 
averages approximately 4 more miles per 
For Fleet Ca r gallon than larger fleet cars previously used. 
Maintenance costs of the quality-built 
Rambler also are substantially lower. In 
Buyers And most states, insurance rates are less, too. 
Operators i |} Are Bulky Fleet Cars Jamming Your 
: Company Garage? 


Switch to Rambler! 


The Compact Rambler—easiest to park and 
handle in traffic—takes up less garage space. 





The Compact Car 

With Proven 
FLEET 

Experience! 





Fleet Leasing Arrangements Available Write or Wire... 
If your firm leases fleet units, ask your FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 
leasing company for low Rambler rates DEPT. C-521 


or write us for the names of leasing com- AM 7 RICAN M OTO RS CORP 
panies with whom we have working ® 


arrangements for your convenience. 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Protectionists Score in Canada 


Ottawa has gotten Japan to agree to tighter “volun- 
tary” quotas on a wide range of textile products and stainless 
steel flatware exported to Canada. 


As U.S. protectionists step up their 
campaign for more restrictions on im- 
ports (BW —Mar.19’60,p143), they are 
keeping a careful watch on what is 
going on north of the border, where 
Canadian protectionists have just won a 
substantial victory. 

At the insistence of the Canadian 
government, Japan has agreed to im- 
pose tighter “voluntary” quotas this 
vear on a wide range of textile products 
and on stainless steel flatware. The 
new trading arrangements will drive 
Japanese exports of these items back to 
1958 levels in many categories. As con- 
ditions in the affected Canadian indus- 
tries improve, Japanese exports will be 
permitted to expand in a “moderate 
and orderly” manner. 

The new controls will affect about 
77% of the textiles Japan exports to 
Canada. In 1959, the export control 
svstem covered about 63% of the 
$41.5-million worth of textiles and 
products Canada imported from Japan. 
¢ Election Promise—Ottawa expects 
the quotas to level off the mountain of 
low-priced Japanese clothing in Cana- 
dian stores. Shipments from Japan 
began increasing at a rapid rate in 1958 
and when Canadian textile manufac- 
turers began to complain, Prime Min- 
ister Diefenbaker, then standing for 
election, promised to provide assistance. 
This agreement, which took more than 
six months to negotiate, is the result. 

In negotiating with the Japanese the 
Canadian government has been caught 
between two pressures. The outcome 
is something of a compromise. 

At home, the government has been 
under heavy pressure from the domestic 
textile industry, which has been unable 
to compete with many Japanese goods. 
Plants have been closed and workers 
laid off in such Ontario communities 
as Cornwall, Arnprior, Renfrew, and 
Almonte. 

From across the Pacific, the Japanese 
have argued against the quotas by 
pointing out that Japan in recent years 
has become Canada’s second best cus- 
tomer for wheat. In 1959, Japan 
bought about 1-million tons, account- 
ing for almost half of Japan’s imports 
from Canada. With a wheat surplus of 
600-million bu., Canada is anxious not 
to interfere with its markets. 

* High Quotas—But for domestic poli- 
tical reasons, the Canadian government 
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had to run the risk of antagonizing the 
Japanese. Even so, Canadian textile 
manufacturers are not overly happy 
with the new quotas. Although they 
say the restrictions are better than 
nothing, most believe them to be un- 
realistically high when measured against 
the size of the domestic market. 

The Japanese are willing, however 
reluctantly, to accept the quotas to 
placate Canadian protectionist senti- 
ment. They feel that they had to 
accept the “voluntary” system or have 
the Canadian government impose even 
stricter limitations. The Japanese also 
hope to prove to West Europeans that 
they will maintain their growth in those 
markets on an orderly basis. 
¢ Conflicting Attitudes—The unhappi- 
ness with the new agreement is not 
likely to subside in the future because 
there’s a difference in basic attitudes 
underlying the quota system. The Ca- 
nadians view it as a ceiling on Japanese 
imports from which further reductions 
can be made. The Japanese look on it 
as a base from which further growth 
can start. 

Canadian producers also worry that 
the “quota umbrella” will leak. Cate- 
gories with a particular quota are broad, 
lumping together many varieties of tex- 
tile products. Japanese producers, if 
they are so inclined, can concentrate on 
relatively few lines and possibly plav 
hob with the Canadian market for the 
products involved. 
¢ Uncovered Items—Morcover, many 





items the Canadians would like re- 
stricted are not covered in the quotas. 
The new textile limitations include a 
long list of items made of cotton, rayon, 
and mixed materials, such as blouses, 
shirts, and trousers. The flatware re- 
striction is 15-million dozen, down 
from 18-million in 1959. But still not 
covered is the larger part of Japan's 
trade with Canada, which includes cam- 
eras, binoculars, tools, steel, and sport- 
ing goods. 

Canadian-Japanese trade has been 
expanding almost every vear since 1955. 
Then, Japan shipped $36.7-million 
worth of goods to Canada, while buy- 
ing $90.9-million worth from Canada. 
In 1959, Japanese shipments had al- 
most tripled, to $102.8-million, and 
Canada’s exports to Japan grew to 
$139.8-million. In 1958 alone, Japa- 
nese exports to Canada jumped from 
$70.2-million to $102.8-million, mostly 
in textiles. 
¢ Western Dilemma—The new Ca- 
nadian trade limitations point up the 
dilemma in which the U.S. and other 
Western nations find themselves regard- 
ing Japanese trade. The new controls 
come at a time when the Western 
industrial nations, led by the U.S., are 
asking the Japanese to drop their own 
trade restrictions. Indeed, the Japanese 
have promised members of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and ‘Trade 
(GATT) that they will place 80% of 
their trade in the free category by 1964. 

But many Japanese argue that open- 
ing the Japanese market runs contra- 
dictory to the demands of the U.S., 
Canada, and West Europeans for Jap- 
anese “voluntary” controls to protect 
their domestic markets against an av- 
alanche of cheaper Japanese products. 


Britain Revises Take-Over Rules 


Government moves to curb chances of a bidder’s 
deceiving shareholders of a company he is trying to buy. 


The British government has struck 
two glancing blows at the trend toward 
take-over bids or mergers that has 
dominated British industry recently. 

Last week, the Board of Trade 
drafted new rules governing take-over 
bids. Basically, the rules require a 
bidder to disclose his own financial 
position and intentions more fully to 
shareholders of the company he is try- 
ing to buy. 

The second blow is the Treasury’s 
plan to take some of the glitter out of 
the “golden handshake’—the _hereto- 


fore tax-free compensation paid to com- 
pany directors and other top brass for 
retiring gracefully. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Heathcoat Amory has an- 
nounced that the Treasury will tax 
everything above the first $14,000 of 
these farewell gifts as ordinary income. 

These going-away presents have 
ranged from $3,000 to over $200,000, 
and frequently have eased the way for 
companies and individuals to pull off 
a take-over. In some instances, top brass 
has been paid to step down—only to re- 
appear in the higher echelons of the 
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Your work is as Good | 
as your ond 
HAMILTON 


BOND... 


Of Course 


Hamilton Paper Company, Miquon, Pa. 
Mills at Miquon, Pa., and Plainweill, Mich. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 

















A proven way to cut costs! 


Send a i an Of -7 | FY, 
78O TRUCKSTER 


instead of a truck! 







The 780 Truckster has cut costs 
in hundreds of light hauling ap- 
plications in commerce, industry, 
government. It carries an 800 
pound payload for less than a 
penny per mile. Ruggedly built 
for minimum maintenance, it goes 
everywhere, parks anywhere. Ma- 
neuvers easily on congested 
streets or inside the plant or/ 
warehouse. i 


@ New formed channel, automo- 
tive style chassis 

@ Bigger, stronger pick-up box 

@ Dependable Cushman Husky 
4-cycle engine 


@ Constant mesh transmission 


@ Hydraulic, internal expanding 
brakes 

@ Optional fiber glass, steel cab 

with wrap-around windshield 

Wide choice of body styles 


<7 


MOTORS 


CUSHMAN 


proctor cnc ne 


| Please send information on 780 Truckster 


Let your dealer demonstrate how 
a Truckster can cut costs for you— 
or write for information 





+ 
| 


916 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska | NAME _ ~ —| 


A subsidiary of Outboard Marine ation, 
maker of Johnson and Evinrude outboard motors 
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disclosure of financial information to 


¢ In Defense—Despite — thes rack- 
downs, take-overs still have their de- 
fenders. In a new analvsis called Bal- 


ince Sheet for T. 


by London's 


Institute of 
Affairs, Anthony V 


ike-Overs, published 
Economic 
ice argues that take- 


vers or the threat of take-over have 
caused companies more efficient use of 
capital resources and to adjust more 
quickly to changing market conditions 
l'ake-over bids are as old as the prin- 
ciple f joint-stock companies, says 
Vi mn momist and financial jour- 
nalist. In earlier the mergers 
were of companies in similar lines. To- 
day, mphasis is on diversification 
The main cause of the heated debate 
in I nt take-overs is the fight that 
lirectors put up when confronted with 
bids. In the old days, a company board 
uuld “bury a bid’’—simply not tell its 
tockhold if the offer. Today, some 
bidders go over the heads of boards di- 
ctly to the shareholders 
¢ Quiet Affairs—Conservative bankers 
gencrally dislike fast-moving take-over 
bids hey say the shareholders too 
often have been deceived. Shareholders, 
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posedlv have accepted bids that allowed 
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Give profits a lift with 


THE CALL DIRECTOR telephone! 


Just look at the ways you can use the 
Call Director telephone to increase 
operating efficiency and profits... 
* You can talk with others in your 
office, store or plant by merely push- 
ing a button or dialing a number. 
If you get a busy signal, a special 
“camp-on”’ feature automatically 
connects you when the line is free. 


* You can add another inside person 
to an outside call and have a three- 
way conversation. You save the time 
and bother involved in transferring 
calls back and forth. 


* You can set up a telephone confer- 
ence with as many as six people—at 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 


i F ape 
ce 2 ~~ Pa 
= 3 bs id wi 
P oe. 


The Call Director telephone is available in 18-button and 30-button models—in green, gray or beige. 


the touch of a button. Several differ- 
ent conference groups can be ar- 
ranged. No need to reserve meeting 
rooms. No lost time in corridors and 
elevators. You get down to business 
fast by phone, right at your desk. 


¢ You can have as many as 29 outside, 
extension or intercom lines at your 
fingertips all the time. You get more 
done, because you don't have to 
leave your office so often. 


Never before could a business 
phone serve you so effectively! 


Learn how the new Call Director tele- 
phone with Bell System intercom can 


be tailored to your firm’s exact needs 
and improve its profit picture. Just call 
your Bell Telephone business office, 
and a Bell representative will bring 
you the whole story. No obligation. 
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This six-button telephone also offers 
I a range of flexible intercom features I 
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Reds Tighten Grip on Industry 


eliminate the almost grotesque 


Khrushchev’s harder line abroad means planners in 
the Kremlin (above) will be trying to remove the inefficiencies 
that plague the Soviet economy despite all its strengths. 


There was this nail factory in Mos- 
cow, so the story goes. 

When the order came down to pro- 
duce so many tons of nails, the factory 
easily met its quota. It manufactured 
spikes 

Next year, the quota was set in 
terms of units. Again, the factory ful- 
filled its norm. It produced thumb 
tacks. 

Finally the year’s goal was expressed 
in rubles. And the nails became veri- 
table works of art. Few in number, 
and very expensive 

Che story, of course, is apocryphal 
and exaggerated. But Russians tell it, 
and it right to the heart of a 
Soviet dilemma: For all its resources, 
rapid growth, and dramatic techno- 
logical strides in space and elsewhere, 
Russia’s economy is hamstrung by seri- 
ous problems 
¢ Too Much Waste—Now, at the 
nadir of East-West relations (page 25), 
Nikita Khrushchev will be under pres- 
sure to tidy up the mess at home. Bil 
lions of rubles are going down the 
drain every year through mismanage- 
ment, poor production techniques, plan 
ning errors, and—strange for a revolu- 
tionary society—an ingrown resistance to 
change. 

The Premier's problems, of course, 
don’t end there. Agricultural output 
keeps falling short of target. He needs 
more equipment from the West than 


a > 
goes 
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he can finance—or get U.S. permission 


to buy. Demand for consumer goods, 
only whetted by recent concessions, is 


ever increasing. Pressure is building up 
in satellite countries for more economic 
help. Manpower is growing short 
With the summit’s collapse, Khrush- 
chev and the Russian consumer may be 
in for hard times from “‘hard” line mili- 
tary and Stalinist cliques. These cliques 
have opposed Khrushchev’s mild moves 
toward relaxation of police state rule at 
home and his efforts for more consumer 
goods. 
¢ Guns vs. Butter—Now there will 
probably be some tightening of 
Khrushchev’s domestic policies. It’s a 
good guess that he will start by strength- 
ening his military (with air defense get 
ting a priority) and putting even greater 
emphasis on heavy industry. That will 
cost money and manpower. And the 
easiest well to tap is the consumer’s. 


|. Fight Against Waste 


Since Soviet consumers are in no 
mood to stand still for this (though they 
know better than to try to fight it 
openly), Khrushchev will have the prob- 
lem of how to cut expenditures for con- 
sumer goods as little as possible and 
still meet new military and industrial 
requirements 

An_ obvious 
is to put new 


for Khrushche\ 
efforts to 


move 
behind 


VICO! 


waste 


W aste- 


that plagues Russia’s economy 
ful situations have persisted year after 
vear in Russia, draining much from the 
economy, impeding progress, and _peri- 


odicallv creating scandal in the Soviet 
press 

Soviet industry has continued to ex- 
pand at an impressive rate despite the 


waste by emphasizing quantity at the 
expense of quality. But the irony of 
flimsy consumer goods in the space-age 
1960 has not been lost on Lunik-minded 


Russians 


“Why, in this fantastic age of Soviet 
rockets and atomic icebreakers, do we 
put out goods of low quality?” asked a 
Soviet engineer in the government news- 


paper Izvestia. It’s a question much 
isked in the Soviet Union 

e Mr. K’s Answer—As if in explanation, 
Khrushchev told the Communist Partv’s 
Central Committee last “At the 


present time, l tl t is al 


vCal 


r] 


technical thought ihead 


of the level of development in many 
production processes. We seem to be in 
a fix.” 


When the Central Committee meets 
gain July 13, Khrushchev probably will 


have more to say on the subject. The 
meeting was called before the summit 
specifically to discuss consumer goods 
production 

Pravda, the chief Communist Party 
daily, in a pre-summit article about the 
scheduled committee meeting © said 


“While taking constant care to promote 


incessant growth of heavy industry, the 
time ha yme to increase attention to 
the consumer goods industries.” Majo1 
problems, Pravda said: quality, styling, 
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and “matching production and distribu- 
tion to the people’s demands.” 

A good share of the blame goes to 
the centralized planners. Since they 
must try to provide the needs of more 
than 200,000 industrial enterprises and 
100,000 construction jobs, it’s natural 
that some mistakes are made. But some 
of them are whoppers. 
¢ Remedies Fail—For a long time, the 
Soviet government has tried various 
means to make the economy work bet- 
ter. Incompetent executives have been 
fired, only to be replaced by other 
incompetents. Directives have been 
issued—and not implemented. News- 
paper criticisms have been ignored. 
Industry has decentralized, and regional- 
ism set in. Almost no remedy has 
seemed to work. 


ll. Distribution Troubles 


Now some new remedies are taking 
shape. The latest may have been the 
promotion of former chief state plan- 
ner Alexei Kosygin (picture, right) 
to the rank of First Deputy Premier 
(BW—May14'60,p28), the same title 
held by old Bolshevik Anastas Mikoyan, 
Russia’s foreig. trade expert. Kosygin 
is voung and reportedly impatient with 
the state of the Soviet economy. Now 
he has more authority to do something 
about it. 

Among his priority projects, no 
doubt, is early improvement in the pur- 
chasing system. For several vears, it 
has been under fire for costing too 
much, for fostering breach of contract 
and corruption, and for general lack of 
discipline. 
¢ Expediters—Drawing most attention 
in these attacks are the “tolkachi”’ 
(literally, the “pushers”). They are ex- 
pediters hired by factories and trade 
enterprises to use whatever means are 
required to assure delivery of hard-to- 
get materials for “clients.” Some have 
been prosecuted for bribery. 

“You can see them on trains, air- 
planes, in bus stations, hotels, restau- 
rants, and tea rooms,” a high official 
said in Izvestia. ‘““Tolkachi have been 
criticized more than once in the press, 
but their number, far from diminish- 
ing, on the contrary is growing. They 
lav special siege to enterprises which 
supply equipment, automobiles, spare 
parts, timber, cable, and cement.” 

This official said one factory, the 
Ural Auto Works, dispatched 2,762 
tolkachi on business trips in an 11- 
month period. The Krivoi Rog Steel 
Works sent out even more. 
¢ Soviet Payola—Part of the trouble is 
that suppliers feel relatively free to 
breach contracts. A manufacturer, for 
instance, may favor a neighboring buyer 
with supplies already earmarked for 
someone in another province; if the in- 
jured buyer brings suit for breach of 
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ALEXEI KOSYGIN, new First Deputy 
Premier, now has power to remedy Soviet 
economic ills. 


contract, he only worsens relations with 
the supply point that he may have to 
deal with all his life. So he seldom 
sues. 

Payola is not exclusively American. 
Even without a “naryad” (authorization 
to buy), tolkachi sometimes succeed 
in their missions by dispensing discreet 
entertainment or gifts. 

Kosygin may fear that the entire in- 
dustrial distribution system is too de- 
pendent on tolkachi to survive drastic 
reforms. But it’s pretty certain he'll 
try for some change. 
¢ Raiding Parties—Aiding Kosygin in 
his attempt to straighten out Russia’s 
industrial woes are the recently estab- 
lished “control posts” and “raiding 
brigades” composed of journalists, 
qualified specialists—and party members. 
These units prowl through factories in 
search of executive ineptness. Even 
Gosplan, the top planning agency that 
Kosygin ran, is not immune to such 
scrutiny 

Several weeks after being notified in 
print by Izvestia that mechanization of 
oil drilling was lagging in some respects, 
Gosplan humbly conceded the situa- 
tion and promised to take corrective 
action. 


lll. Automation Needed 


Besides their troubles with distribu- 
tion, the Russians are faced with the 
problem of getting research out of the 
laboratories and into practical applica- 
tion in industry. It is obvious, of 
course, that much laboratory work does 
get into practical use. Heavy-thrust 
Soviet rockets are one example. An 
automated copper mill in Uzbekistan is 
another. American power engineers are 
closely watching Soviet experience with 
extra-high voltage transmission lines. 





It’s vital thit the Soviets automate 
on a far greater scale. The labor force's 
growth rate is declining, and the ambi- 
tious goals of the Seven-Year Plan call 
for catching up with U.S. industrial 
output by 1965. But the sewing in- 
dustry still employs 600,000 hand 
workers. 

Some 2-million Russians are engaged 
in manual loading and unloading op- 
erations, exclusive of agriculture. The 
Soviet railroad industry still employs 
100,000 persons for switching by hand 
labor. 

The strained labor situation is getting 
some relief from demobilized soldiers, 
students diverted from school, and from 
mothers freed for work by establish- 
ment of child-care facilities. Even so, 
labor productivity under the Seven- 
Year Plan must rise 45% to 50%. 
¢ Added Automation—W ith pride, thc 
government has announced that some 
1,400 factory lines last year became 
automatic or semi-automatic. But it’s 
gencrally believed in the West that the 
Soviets will have to do better than 
that. 

For the past two years, there has been 
a crescendo of complaint about the con- 
tinued use of obsolete equipment along- 
side the new. A factory with automated 
lines may stand beside one with ma- 
chines older than the men who oper- 
ate them. 

In Khaborovsk, a machine tool plant 
is using outdated equipment while new 
casting machines, pneumatic lifts, and 
cranes stand idle in a storehouse nearby. 
The state planning agency failed to pro- 
vide funds for new plant construction 
that would be needed to utilize the 
modern machines. 

In similar cases, new equipment has 
been left outdoors to spoil while the 
plant continued to use outmoded equip- 
ment. 

A “raiding brigade” appointed by 
Izvestia points out that “it is quite nat- 
ural for enterprises furnished with 
museum pieces to put out goods which 
don’t satisfy the customer.” 
¢ Complaints—And customers have 
been griping about quality, now that 
there has been easing in the supply sit- 
uation. An electrical equipment manu- 
facturer says his enterprise puts out 
heavy and unsightly transformers and 
voltage devices because components 
from the Urals are “several times” heav- 
ier and larger than their foreign counter- 
parts. 

A high-ranking engineer says his 
quality control group has found that 
42% of all spare tractor parts it has in- 
spected in the past six years have been 
essentially worthless. 

The general consumer, too, is com- 
plaining about quality. About the only 
response so far has been from the tex- 
tile industry, which was called on the 
carpet officially about 18 months ago 
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HOW AMCHEM HELPS “WEED 


From Australia to Zanzibar, and the world over, chemical] 
weed killers are a potent factor in eliminating back- 
breaking hand labor in controlling weeds in food crops, 
pasturelands, forests, rights-of-way, industrial storage 
areas and waterways. Foremost among these effective 
weed controls is Amchem’s diversified line of agricultural 
chemicals—among them the Amchem-originated 2,4-D, 
2,4,5-T and aminotriazole formulations that are the 
basis for many of today’s most widely used herbicides. 


In 54 countries of the free world, 124 Amchem distributors 
supply agricultural chemicals that have effectively in- 
creased and enriched food crop production. In addition, 
Amchem’s worldwide distributor organization supplies 
a complete line of metalworking chemicals for use with 





OUT” THE WORLD’S WEEDS! 


virtually every type of production metal. 


At home, as well as abroad, Amchem chemicals are 
increasingly popular. ‘‘Weedone”’ the original 2,4-D 
weed killer has become a household word. ‘‘Alodine”’ 
and ‘‘Granodine” are known throughout industry as the 
standard protective and pre-paint treatment for alumi- 
num, iron and steel. Through its Benjamin Foster Com- 
pany Division, Amchem provides industry with a full 
line of coatings, adhesives and sealers for use with 
thermal insulation. 


Find out how Amchem’s diversification in chemicals can 
serve you—in plant or field, at home or abroad. Write 
for further information today. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. 


Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 
Amchem, Weedone, Alodine and Granodine are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 
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for producing drab, coarse materials. 
Last winter, more of Moscow’s women 
had brightly colored coats and hats to 
wear. 

Although the Russians certainly want 
more and better consumer goods, there 
are some instances today where they 
resist improvement. Last winter, work- 
men finished construction of a pedes- 
trian tunnel under the busiest intersec- 
tion in Moscow’s famous Gorky Street. 
For days after the tunnel was opened, 
many good citizens growled: “Why 
should we walk under the ground while 
the cars stay on the surface? What do 
thev think we are? Moles?” 


IV. Revamping Incentives 


In addition to this native suspicion 
of change, the system of material in- 
centives causes Soviet industry to resist 
innovation. The incentive system tends 
to emphasize quantity to the exclusion 
of all else. Industrial production goals 
may be expressed in weight, units of 
production, value in_ rubles, linear 
meters—or practically any other quanti- 
tative term. Each workman has his own 
norm. 
¢ Pipe Story—For a real-life parallel to 
the story of the nail factory, there is 
the Soviet oil industry’s complaint that 
it can’t get small-diameter pipe. ‘The 
reason: Pipe rolling plants have their 
quotas expressed in tons. Hence, they 
produce heavy pipe with thick walls un- 
suitable for small-diameter wells. 

When goals are exceeded, workers 
are rewarded with bonuses that can 
come to half or more of their base pay. 
Under this system, obviously, too much 
time spent on quality can interfere with 
a man’s plan for a new suit or camera, 
So can time lost in changeover to new 
cquipment. 
¢ Motivations—Since the spur of com- 
petition in the usual sense doesn’t exist 
in a socialist society, substitutes have 
been created to upgrade quality as well 
as quantity. Under the banner of “‘so- 
cialist competition,” groups of workers 
are brought together in brigades that try 
to outdo each other. Competition 1s 
encouraged between industries of dif- 
ferent regions. 

lo further combat the problem of 
low quality, proposals have been made 
to label industrial products clearly with 
the factory’s name and location. As it 
is, Pravda says, “some of our managers 
don’t much care about the honor of 
their plants’ work.” 

Last December, a first step in chang- 
ing the system of incentives was an- 
nounced: new regulations that attempt 
to peg bonuses to quality, low cost, 
productivity, and prompt delivery as 
well as quantity. Since the formula has 
apparently not yet been put into wide 
effect, it is too early to judge its suc- 
cess. 
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Plan to Free Philippine Economy 


Head of Central Bank has initiated a program to let 
the peso find its own level in world markets. 


The Central Bank of the Philippines 
has disclosed the beginning of a four- 
vear campaign to take its financial con- 
trols off the Philippine economy. 

Miguel Cuaderno, who has been the 
only governor of the Central Bank since 
it was established in 1949, apparently 
wants to end his career in a blaze of 
glory. At 70, he is completing a second 
term of a six-vear presidentially ap- 
pointed post. His latest program has 
the whole country in an uproar, with 
politicians, businessmen, and the news- 
papers squawking. 

If past history is any criterion, 
Cuaderno will get his way. Last year, 
the Philippine Congress endorsed the 
concept of liberalizing the economy. At 
that time, the congressmen apparently 
didn’t think it would be coming up so 
soon 
¢ Going Rate—The Central Bank’s pro- 
gram sets out to free the Philippine 
peso and let it find its own level in 
world markets. Philippine exporters 
are now getting 25% of their export 
receipts paid to them at the going 
rate of pesos to dollars in Hong 
Kong’s open money market instead of at 
the official rate of two pesos to the dol- 





lar. Tourists will get all their pesos at 
the free rate. 

Only imports considered essential— 
capital equipment, certain industrial 
raw materials, milk, pharmaceuticals— 
will get the official rate. Government 
expenditures and insurance premiums 
will also get 2-to-l; everyone else will 
have to scrape up pesos at the free mar- 
ket rate. 
¢ The Goal—Cuaderno hopes to wipe 
out the black market that has been 
operating between 3.5 and 3.7 pesos to 
the dollar, and to capture tourist 
money, estimated at $45-million an- 
nually—about three-quarters of which 
finds its way to the black market. 

The bank plans to increase the free 
portion of the currency by 25% cach 
year until arriving at a free market in 
1964. Cuaderno hopes that investors 
will be encouraged, exports boosted, 
and barter trading—which some ob- 
servers think has been running the 
economy—will disappear. 

Central Bank authorities admit there 
is some risk in the program. But they 
are willing to take it. They say the 
Philippines Central Bank is among the 
strongest in the world. 


Army Clears Japanese Contract Bid 


The Office of Civil & Defense 
Mobilization last week rejected a plea 
for domestic trade protection based on 
the argument that it would be in the 
interests of national security. 

Asked by the Army to advise the ex- 
tent to which U.S. defense productive 
capacity would be affected by giving a 
Japanese company a contract for tow- 
ing locomotives for the Panama Canal, 
OCDM held that: 

e Award of the contract to the low 
foreign bidder, Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, 
of Japan, would not threaten national 
security. 

e Award of the contract to the low 
domestic bidder, Plymouth Locomo- 
tive Works might have an adverse effect 
on ratification of the U.S.-Japanese 
Mutual Security Treaty under considera- 
tion in the Japanese Dict. 

Following OCDM’s advice, the 
Army, which operates the Canal 
through the Panama Canal Co., let the 
contract to Mitsubishi. The Japanese 
company’s bid was $3.8-million, while 
Plymouth’s was $4.7-million. 

After the bids were opened last Feb- 
ruary, Plymouth asked the Army to 
invoke the Buy American Act. This 
would have allowed Plymouth a_ bid 


16% higher than its foreign competi- 
tor—10% standard differential and 6% 
extra because Plymouth is in an area 
of high unemployment. Mitsubishi's 
bid was still nearly $200,000 lower. 
Plymouth then argued that giving 
the contract to the Japanese company 
would idle productive capacity that later 
might be essential to U.S. defense. 
The Army bucked this question to 
OCDM. 
¢ Little Protest—The contract award 
to the Japanese company has not 
stirred up so much protest as Wash- 
ington had anticipated. Rep. Robert 
W. Levering (D-Ohio), from Plym- 
outh’s Congressional district, says he 
will ask the House Small Business Com- 
mittee to investigate. But neither of 
QOhio’s senators—l'rank J. Lausche and 
Stephen M. Young, both Democrats— 
has said anything about the case. 
The only other OCDM case involv- 
ing national security was the Army En- 
gineers’ Greers Ferry, Ark., contract for 
heavy electrical equipment. OCDM 
Director Leo A. Hoegh advised the 
Army to award that contract to Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corp. over low- 
bidder English Electric Co. (B\W—Apr. 
16’60,p26). END 
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U.S. Exports to Britain Spurt 


After Removal of Restrictions 


The effect of the removal of British trade discrimina- 
tions against U.S. goods is beginning to show clearl\ 
In the first quarter of 1960, British imports from the 
U.S. were up 50% over the like period in 1959, from 
$227-million to $339-million 

Of the increase, $20-million was in raw cotton. The 
rest was widely spread. As merchants on both sides are 
just hitting their strides, it appears there may be more 
potential gain for U.S. exports in the lifting of restric- 
tions than most people had suspected. 

\ study of U.S. measures to stimulate exports has just 
been made by a London firm specializing in export credit 
insurance. It describes a new U.S. export challenge and 
comments that “it is a new situation which will need to 
be taken seriously, and it would be short-sighted to 
disregard it.” 

But reports that British and West European exporters 
are alarmed by the gathering momentum of the U.S. 
export drive are viewed as “probably an exaggeration.” 


Kaiser, Lockheed Form Partnership 


To Make Airplanes in Argentina 


Lockheed and Kaiser interests this week revealed that 
thev have established in Argentina the first aircraft manu 
facturing venture in South America. 

The new enterprise, Aviones Lockheed-Kaiser Argen 
tina, will be an equal partnership of Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina, largest manufacturing company in that coun 
trv, and Lockheed Aircraft International, a subsidiary 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

The Argentine government has approved the project. 
It is in accord with Argentine Pres. Arturo Frondizi’s 
recent decree to encourage industrial development. 

The initial product will be a light, single-engine utility 
airplane that will carrv six persons or 1,000 Ib. of cargo 
It will also be manufactured in Mexico by Lockheed 
\zcarate and in Italy by the newly formed Acronautica 
Macchi-Lockheed partnership. 

Aviones Lockheed-Kaiser will start with working capi- 
tal of $2-million. Construction of a factory at Cordoba 
will begin immediately. Production of the airplane is 
scheduled for later this vear 


South African Businessmen Complain 


That Apartheid Stymies Economic Growth 


South African businessmen have had enough of 
apartheid, the government's stringent segregationist pol 
icy that has stirred racial violence (BW —Apr.9'60,p29 


176 Business Abroad 


and brought a good deal of criticism on the country, 

Last week, industry associations stated their opinions 
to Prime Minister Verwoerd, who is recovering from 
an attempted assassination. During the first quarter of 
this vear, share values dropped over $1.4-billion, said 
A. J. F. Fergusson, president of the Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange. Gold stocks alone slid by $490-million 

I'wo industry associations in Capetown also spoke out 
“A country of 15-million people cannot realize its eco 
nomic potential while four-fifths of the population is 
scriously lacking economic opportunity,” they said in 
a jomt statement. Their recommendations: Modify the 
laws restricting movements of African labor and climi- 
nate separate trade unions for whites and coloreds. 

\ similar attack came from W 
of the Chamber of Mines. He presented his industry's 
complaint directly to Verwoerd. His statement had the 
backing of five employer groups that hire 1.5-million 
\fricans, two-thirds of the Union’s African labor force. 


J. Busschau, president 


Mexico Clears Way for New Bond Issues; 
Will Recall $37-Million in Foreign Bonds 


In an attempt to better its position in international 
money markets, Mexico has announced that it will recall 
the major part of its bonded foreign debt, totaling $37 
million 

Chase Manhattan Bank of New York has been named 
Mexico’s official agent and the Mexican government has 
deposited funds to cover the redemption. It will begin 
July 1 and continue for 45 davs 

Mexican officials maintain that the offer is the first 
major step in clearing the way for new issues of Mexican 
bonds at attractive interest rates and for other ventures 
into international money markets. 

This vear is Mexico’s 150th anniversary of independ 
ence from Spain and the 50th anniversarv of its revolu 
tion against the Porfirio Diaz dictatorship. Some of the 
current debts date back into the last centurv, when vari 
ous governments refused to pav debts or called continu 
ing bond moratoriums. 

Mexico will pav off the bonds at $200 par value. The 
original value of the bonds was $1,000 but in 1942 Mexico 
discounted them 80%. Several Wall Street firms are 
reported to have made a neat killing on the current 
announcement. They got wind of the proposal before 
it was disclosed, and bought bonds for about $150 each. 


Cairo Views U.S. Atomic Exhibit 


A portable U.S. “Atoms-at-Work” exhibition is now 
on display in Cairo, its first appearance in the Middle 
East. Sponsored by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the exhibit features a low power wate! cooled research 
and training reactor. American technical personnel are 
demonstrating the reactor to United Arab Republic 
scientists. The display shows how radioactive isotopes 
are made and used in agriculture, industry, and medicine 
The exhibit also includes a scale model of the first 
atomic-powered merchant ship, the Savannah 
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3ennett Cerf, President, Random House, panel 
member of the CBS Television Network show “What’s My Line?” 


\ i i u 
Saves you time- whatever your line! 


Bennett Cerf reveals typical short cuts you'll enjoy with a $99.50 Verifax Bantam Copier. 


ee 7 : 
I answer many types of letters copies of reports or other data for Company, Business Photo Methods Di- 


simply by jotting a reply in the file or circulation are quickly made _ vision, Rochester 4, N. Y., for free 





margin and mailing back a Verifax —at five a minute! “Short Cuts” booklet giving facts on 
copy—which is as crisp and good- Was Biotin: ‘aan tual iis all Verifax Copier models. 

looking as any letterhead. Besides don’t | e to do in our thee is 

getting a quick answer, the writer enol is.” VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER 


doesn’t have to hunt for his carbon. ffice demonstrati g 50 (shown above) 
ie nonstratic 


*“When I need simultaneous Verifax Bantam Copier call aa - oS 50 
opinions from editors or staff on — Verifax dealer. listed in Y Pages — 


incoming items, I do the same— under « licating or p 1g Other models to $425 
send around Verifax copies. And ma s. Or write East Kod 


oder eonnatied me fikodale 
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DOES MORE.. COSTS LESS .. MISSES NOTHING 








FIGURE | facto 
~ fo get the, 


cost of steg 


COST OF POSSESSION is part of your final cost! 


When you keep a miscellaneous inventory 


of steel, you inflate your costs and tie 


up capital uselessly. 

You can avoid this. Many smart cost- 
minded steel users are buying all or a 
major part of their steel needs from 
Steel Service Centers. They get stock cut- 
to-size and delivered promptly. 

Couldn’t this save you money too, by 


reducing the costs of storage, space, han- 





dling, cutting, waste and obsolescence? 
Next 


price plus cost of possession with what 


time you order steel, compare 
Service Center steel would cost you. For 
more information, get the booklet, What's 
Your Real Cost of Possession for Stee 

from your nearby Steel Service Center 
Or write Steel Service Center Institute, 
Inc., 540-B Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


13, Ohio. 


..- YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


. 
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COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 
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COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 
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BUSINESS WEEK If you’ll be in Los Angeles this summer—vacationing, on business, or 
maybe to attend the Democratic convention, starting July 11—you’ll find 
MAY 21, 1960 much good food, and a wide range of outdoor sports. 


Hotels are fine, too—if you haven't put off convention reservations. For 
those dates, they’ll be tight. Downtown are the Biltmore (convention head- 
quarters) and the new Statler Hilton; and just a short cab ride west are 
several other good houses—the Sheraton West (you may remember it as 

A BUSINESS WEEK the old Town House), the Ambassador, with its Cocoanut Grove night club, 
and two comfortable older hotels, the Chapman Park and the Windsor. 


In Pasadena, 10 miles northeast of downtown, there’s the Huntington 
SERVICE that rates A-1; in Beverly Hills, 15 miles west, there’s the new Beverly Hilton, 
on the swank side, and the old but still gracious Beverly Hills. And for a 

quieter, genteel atmosphere, there’s the Beverly Wilshire. 


For a posh retreat—in the hills, about 17 miles west of the downtown 
area—you may find the Bel Air Hotel a welcome departure. 


Tip for convention dates: Try some of the hotel-motels, like a plushy 
new spot called Bel Air Sands, midway between Beverly Hills and Bel Air. 
You might even try the International Airport area, for accommodations of 
this type—check the Hyatt House, Thunderbird, and Ramada Inn. 


As for dining, Los Angeles offers a number of choices. For lunch down- 
town, you may want to arrange a guest card for one of the four private men’s 
clubs—the California, Jonathan, University, or Athletic. These give you 
authentic gin ruammy-and-dominoes atmosphere. 


A top spot in town for lunch (or anytime) is the Scandia restaurant, 12 
miles out on the Sunset Strip; food is Continental and the bar is one to remem- 
ber, specializing in Danish beer on tap. The Brown Derby Hollywood, seven 
miles out, the Brown Derby Beverly Hills, and Romanoff’s in Beverly Hills 
are where people go to see movie stars at lunchtime. Executives frequently 
take noontime out at Perino’s, on Wilshire Boulevard. 


At night the restaurants get livelier, especially around La Cienega 
Boulevard, about 11 miles west of downtown. Here are Lawry’s (prime rib), 
Stears (lobster tail on skewer), and the Oyster House, (New Orleans style). 
On Beverly Boulevard about a mile away, you'll find Chasen’s (show business 
glamor atmosphere), and in Beverly Hills, La Scala (more of same). 


La Rue, the Marquis, and Frascati’s (all Continental menus) are three 
of Sunset Strip’s better nighttime restaurants. Closer to town on La Brea 
Boulevard is the Corsican, if you like French cookery and fine wines. For 
game dishes, get directions to Sportman’s Lodge and the Wild Goose, both 
north in San Fernando Valley. 








Night life around Los Angeles won’t keep you out too late. The Cocoa- 
nut Grove in the Ambassador Hotel has a “name” band and usually a singer 
or comic you’ll have heard of. Then there are a few intimate clubs, like the 
Crescendo on Sunset Strip. Crescendo features names like Stan Kenton, 
Count Basie, and the new comics such as Mort Sahl. 


And there are the gal shows, and some are fancy, like the Largo out 
on Sunset Strip—but this is about as late as night life gets in Los Angeles. 

(Note: Las Vegas is just six hours by car, and an hour-plus by plane.) 
| Go back to sunlight and sports and you’ll find the city quite promising. 


The ex-Brooklyn Dodgers are there, of course, (though not for convention 
week), and the thoroughbreds run at Hollywood Park in summer, about 15 179 
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miles from town. There are several top-rated private golf courses, with 
guest-card privileges that you can arrange if you’re fairly well-connected on 
the West Coast. Check on the Los Angeles Country Club (Beverly Hills) 
and Wilshire Country Club (near Hollywood). 


For pleasant ocean swimming, have friends check you in at the Bel 
Air Bay Club or the Jonathan Club’s beach, both near Santa Monica, about 
20 miles from downtown. If you’re a boatsman, you'll want to see the 
Newport-Balboa area, some 44 miles southwest of the city. 


Then there’s Disneyland, for the youngsters, in Anaheim, 26 miles 
from downtown. Disneyland Hotel’s Gourmet restaurant is on hand. 


Final tip: Car rental is convenient and makes good sense in this town. 
— 


Insurance: If you have a good enough record to get auto insurance, 
Allstate now has a new plan guaranteeing that liability coverage (in force 
for at least 90 days) will remain effective for the remaining term, regard- 
less of a new accident. You also get renewal privileges up to five years 


As for life insurance, if you’re moderately underweight and have low- 
normal blood pressure, Georgia International will provide coverage at a pre- 
ferred rate. While many companies offer preferred risk ratings, this new plan 
is probably the first for “super select” risks determined by the weight and 
blood pressure study of the Society of Actuaries (BW—Oct.24’59,p153). 
Yearly savings range from $10 to over $100 per $25,000 of coverage. 


Taxes: Don’t be surprised if an IRS examination of your company’s 
expense account practices leads to a closer look at your personal income 
tax return. Agents now have been ordered to check closely the way com- 
panies handle expense accounts. If an examiner believes your company’s 
method is inadequate, your local District Director may want to check your 
personal records. 


But while tightening up on expense accounts, IRS has loosened at least 
one gift regulation: Alumni association gifts, which benefit an educational 
institution, are now tax deductible without the previous proviso that the 
association must be run (or controlled) by the university or college. But bear 
this in mind: In order to deduct charitable contributions up to 30% of income 
(an extra 10% in addition to the standard 20% maximum) your donations to 
the churches, schools, or hospitals must be made directly to the charities. 
The extra 10% is not allowed when a second party such as a foundation or 
trust first receives the gifts. 


Washington observers say the bill requiring withholding of tax on 
dividends to stockholders probably won’t come up for action now—unless 
a new move to drop the 4% credit allowed against income from dividends 
gathers strength (BW—-Dec.5’59,p138). In that event, the withholding bill 
would be offered to draw fire away from the effort to repeal the dividend- 
credit. Outlook for passage before Congressional adjournment: unlikely. 


The Convair 880, newest American-built jet, has begun nonstop service 
out of New York—to Atlanta, New Orleans, and Houston (Delta Air Lines). 
Slightly smaller than the Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-8, the medium-range 
aircraft has an edge in speed, cruising at a maximum of 615 mph. (BW— 
Sep.12’59,p162). Delta’s seating accommodates 72 first-class passengers, 
with room for 12 in a forward club compartment. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 2!, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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U.S. Mail sorting goes automatic 
with new machine sheathed 


in steel coated with 


This new automatic mail sorter con- 
verts the age-old “peek and poke” 
hand method of sorting letters by 
destination to a smooth, 43,000 
letters-per-hour sorting by machine 
78 feet long and 10 feet high, the 
machine is sheathed with a versatile 
new combination— steel coated with 
Geon vinyl. 

The Geon coating provides a soft, 
pleasant look and feel. It can be 
washed. It won't scuff or stain. The 
color is permanent and the coating 


protects the steel against both wear 





B.EGoodrich 





GEON vinyls + 


and corrosion. 

Geon-coated metals can be formed, 
bent,even projection-welded without 
damage to coatings. Products can 
be made to match the color combi- 
nation or texture of almost any 
material 

Geon coatings also offer superior 
abrasion, electrical and chemical 
protection for the metal. It’s another 
example of the way that versatile 
Geon is improving products and 
opening new markets. For more 


information, write Dept. GA-3, 


HYCAR rubber and latex - 










eon vinyl 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario 


VINYLS 





B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 














How Do You Pick 498 Losers? 





= 


For FACTORY Editor Oz Stewart, hunting for 
the top ten new manufacturing plants of the 
year is no picnic. For, when FACTORY’s 

editors picked 1960 winners, there had to be 
498 losers. But now the job is done and this 
year, as for the past 25, men who manage plant 
operations are reading about the winners in the 
May issue of FACTORY. 


A. 





To get a line on new plants, Oz travelled some 
15,000 miles in a two-month period. At each 
stop, he compared and judged features like 
design and layout, building materials, grounds, 
services, materials handling and electrical 
facilities, and many others. 


Then came the job of condensing his findings 
into one easy-reading spec sheet for each plant 

. plus taking hundreds of photos, verifying 
thousands of details. When he had all the facts, 
he and ten of his fellow editors sat down to 








make their final judgments. ' 


A registered Professional Engineer, Oz 
Stewart rates as a recognized authority on 
manufacturing facilities. (Right now, he’s on 
part-time loan to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, helping write a book on new-plant 
construction for the Division of Plant Location.) 





The job he does demonstrates the thorough 
workmanship that is the hallmark of all 











McGraw-Hill editors. Willingness to take a Plant visits logged some 15,000 miles of 
few extra steps ... and the background to air, rail and auto travel, plus many more 
know how to take them . . . has brought us of straight legwork in the plants inspected. 


Oz walked each one from dawn to dusk, 


over 1,400,000 paid subscriptions. To an even climbed to the top of water towers. 


advertiser, this is an audience that literally 
pays to read your message—when it’s in a 
McGraw-Hill publication. 


a. McGraw- | Cm 
‘O: ———— (G5) 


——r PUBLICAT I s yy 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Kenneth C. Begg (left), General Manager of the new Springfield, 
Missouri, typewriter plant of Royal McBee Corporation, goes over 
details with Oz Stewart. The specially designed overhead conveyor 
system used to move Royal portable typewriters through various 
stations on the assembly line was of particular interest here. 

















When you invest in 2-way radio, you want al/ the benefits this 
wonderful new tool has to offer. And you can have them—IF 


your radio system is job-matched to your specific operation. A 


ASK THE Your Motorola Sales Engineer will select the components 
of your system from the most complete line in the world. 

MAN system that is just right for your neighbor or competitor may 

be all wrong for you. @ So, before you invest, ASK THE 

MAN WHO KNOWS-—your Motorola Sales Engineer. He’ll 

“custom design’ your system—carefully selecting its com 

ponents from the most complete line of communications equip 


ment in the world—equipment with a proven record of 


reliability. @#& But, when you buy from Motorola you get 

more than equipment— you get undivided responsibility for the 

e performance of your system—and every piece of equipment in 
® it. Only Motorola sells exclusively thru full-time factory em 


ployed sales engineers—and Motorola backs up the sale with 

how to Fit you r a nationwide network of factory-trained and supervised service 

2 di t centers. @ No wonder the nation’s most critical buyers of 
-way raaio sys em 2-way radio—police and fire departments, utilities and trans 
to you - busi ness ! portation services—specify Motorola more than all other makes 
combined. @® ASK THE MAN WHO KNOWS ... your 


Motorola Sales Engineer. 














Motorola . . . the communications specialist 
to industry for nearly three decades. 
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In Marketing 


Union Carbide Division Sets Up 


Lab to Broaden Customer Services 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co., a division of Union 
Carbide Corp., has centralized its customer service in a 
new Technical Service Laboratory in Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Need for the move, says the company, arises from the 
complexity of the chemical business and its rapidly chang- 
ing markets. “Sales representatives,” says J. A. Field, 
vice-president-marketing, “must offer more than just a 
good product.” The laboratory is broken into 29 major 
end-use industry groups, such as automotive, petroleum, 
aerosol propellants, textiles. Each group specializes in its 
field, but the centralized quarters for some 100 scientists 
permits coordination of several fields to solve individual 
problems. 

Union Carbide, besides solving specific customer 
problems, will use the laboratory to supply its salesmen 
with end-use technology for the 400 synthetic organic 
chemicals it makes. 


NICB Finds Companies Used Varied Methods 
To Cut Cost of Filling Small Orders 


How to deal profitably with small orders is an old 
problem. Last week the National Industrial Confer 
ence Board released results of a study conducted among 
254 companies to show how they are handling small 
orders. 

The trouble, of course, is that the cost of filling a 
small order is high in relation to the profits from it. As 
the size of an order shrinks, filling it can become “‘shock- 
ingly expensive,” reports NICB. 

The board found that companies have taken a variety 
of approaches: 

Some cut costs by simplifying—or bypassing—some 
stages of the order-processing routine. Some even have 
found it cheaper to fill very small orders without charge 
than to go through the paperwork. 

Price differentials can help two ways: They may make 
the small order more profitable, and they may encourage 
the more economical larger orders. 

Some concerns are trving to educate their customers 
to the economies of bigger orders. Many companies 
simply channel such business to distributors or jobbers. 
And some set minimum amounts below which they will 
not sell. 

ee ee e@ 


Macy’s Tests a Vending Machine 
That Makes Change Up to $9.99 


What could be a major breakthrough in merchandis- 
ing by vending machine is on the way. Universal Match 
Corp. has announced that Macy’s-New York will soon 
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e@ P. 187—Quality gets top priority to meet 
consumer pressure. 


@ P. 195—Coke in cans gives push to trend 
in soft drink industry. 





test a new unit that can dispense 36 different items. 
Macy's has set a ceiling of $9.00 on the amount its ma- 
chine may be fed, but the machine can take up to $9.99, 
and give the correct change in paper and coin. 

Macy’s will try it selling men’s undershirts and shorts, 
in boxes. 

The trade first learned of the equipment in December, 
1958, when Universal Match unveiled it at the National 
Assn. of Automatic Merchandisers. It was shown then 
simply as a $] bill changer. But the possibilities of 
hooking the mechanism to merchandising machines 
were spotted immediately (BW —Jan.16'60,p76). 

The machine, made by National Rejectors, Inc., a 
Universal Match subsidiary, will take coin, $1 and $5 
bills, and will give correct change in coin or paper cur 
rency. ‘The equipment reads the bills electronically. 

Last winter, American ‘Totalisator Co., division of 
Universal Controls, undertook the first market applica 
tion, an automatic ticket vending machine for $5 bets 
at race tracks. ‘The Macy installation will be the first 
major market test by Universal Match to prove the equip 
ment’s adaptability to general merchandising. National 
Vendors, Inc., another wholly owned subsidiary, is sup 
plying two specially designed dispensing cabinets. 

Macy's has no comment on its project until it has tried 
it out. ‘The big question, now that the mechanical prob 
lem of making change has apparently been solved, is 
what kinds of goods will customers buy, and how much, 
by machine. 


Sears Stores Gain Selling Space 
By Junking the Display Windows 


Changing times are bringing a new look to Sears, Roe 
buck’s stores—and considerably more selling space. ‘The 
trick: remove the store’s display windows, replace them 
with “visual fronts’’—or plain see-through windows. 

For example, Sears’ St. Louis’ district manager Russell 
L.. Savage has added a total of 23,700 sq. ft. of space to 
three of his older stores by this device. Sears is doing the 
same in other cities. Its new stores, too, are going in for 
visual fronts. 

“Show windows to display merchandise were justified 
when people rode buses and streetcars,” Savage explains. 
“Now most of our customers come by automobile. ‘They 
enter the stores from the rear parking lot. Advertising, 
not display windows, brings them in.” He concedes 
that downtown, where there is still heavy foot traffic, dis 
play windows make sense. But elsewhere the space can 
be put to much more profitable use. 

Both customers and employees like the new fronts. 
And, in addition to making more floor space, the stores 
can cut expenses on window trimming, moving mert- 
chandise into and out of the windows 
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TWA re SuperJet AIRLINE 


now offers more cargo flights, 
more service than ever before! 


TWA offers more widely scheduled air freight service than ever. Its steadily 
growing Jet fleet and greatly expanded all-cargo Sky Merchant Fleet serve 
70 U.S. cities and 23 world centers. And almost anything goes by TWA... 
in some cases at less cost than by land and sea. 


SPEED YOUR CARGO WITH TWA JETS AND SUPERJETS 
TWA Jets and SuperJets carry 10,000 Ibs. of cargo each! Use this immense 
cargo capacity to speed your shipments at home or overseas. Remember, 
TWA offers the only Jet Freight service to European trading centers from 
major U.S. markets...San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and New York. TWA Jets also serve Washington-Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Kansas City, Miami. 


NEW COAST-TO-COAST FLIGHT ON SKY MERCHANT SCHEDULE 


Now you can ship overnight be- 
tween New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles on TWA’s Super Sky 
Merchant Fleet. Also daily service 
to Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 


Kansas City and San Francisco. 





Call your freight forwarder or nearest TWA Air Freight office—today 


FASTEST COAST-TO-COAST 


TWA 


THE SUPERJET AIRLINE 


*TWA THE SUPERJET AIRLINE is a service mark owned exc! 


isively by Tran 





s World Airlines, Inc 








Customers 


Manufacturers are raising 
their quality sights as the con- 
sumer demands more complex 
products—that work. 


“It looks like the manufacturer has 
finally recognized that we can’t sell 
substandard merchandise.” 

With these words, a Chevrolet dealer 
sums up a groundswell movement that 
in the long run may prove more signifi- 
cant than the Detroit compacts. 

(he dealer explains. “We screamed 
for vears,” he savs. ““The manufacturer 
allowed us millions to work with to 
repair the wrongs. Finally, Detroit is 
beginning to realize that if they can 
make a more perfect product, it will cost 
less money in the end. I really believe 
thev are trving this vear.” 

Detroit has no monopoly on the 
effort. Some clues: 

e This spring, National Retail 
Merchants Assn. and the textile indus- 
try approved a new set of regulations, 
worked out with American Standards 
\ssn., setting standards for fabrics for 
75 end uses. This followed hard on the 
government Textile Labeling Act (BW 
—Feb.20°60,p84). 

e Late last vear, Whirlpool Corp. 
started its most intensive quality control 
program ever. Its achievement: “The 
creation of a quality-conscious personnel] 
never before apparent.” savs Vice-Pres. 
Robert L. Evans. 

e Last vear, Krochler Mfg. Co., 
big furniture manufacturer, underscored 
the work of its upholstery testing labora- 
tory by establishing a “performance- 
tested” certificate. 

e Right now, General Electric Co. 
is working hard in a number of cities to 
find out what the consumer wants in 
service, and how to give it to him. 

Meanwhile, at the heart of this slowly 
mounting storm, 100 housewives met in 
Washington, D. C., this week for 
McCall magazine’s National Congress 
on Better Living. The subject of the 
three-day session: the pursuit of quality. 
¢ Recognition—At every level, signs 
point to U.S. industry’s growing recog- 
nition of a problem: how to reconcile 
the workings of a mass-production, 
mass-distribution economy with the de- 
mands of an exacting market. 


|. Fire or Smoke? 


It’s no millennium, by any means. 
Plenty of retailers disagree that there’s 
even a shade of improvement. Plenty 
more argue things are fine as they are 
But clearly productivity, style changes, 
new products, advertising, can’t do the 
whole marketing job. The consumer 
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who a few vears ago just begged 
“More,” is now demanding “Better.” 

In some respects, the situation is as 
old as industry. Reputable manufac- 
turers have always been concerned with 
quality. Consumers have always griped. 
To get the current picture, BUSINESS 
WEEK sect its scouts in 15 cities to sam- 
pling the temper of the market this 
spring. Are consumers crankier? Are 
complaints rising? 

Thev brought back a mixed bag. 
Most of the statistical evidence favors 
those who answered no. Most big re- 
tailers and many manufacturers replied 
that complaints have not increased. A 
few even sav they are down. Over-all, 
most insisted the level of product 
quality is higher than ever. 

Yet exceptions crop up. Pittsburgh’s 

Better Business Bureau reported a 
10.9% rise in all complaints last year, 
and a 19% increase on the score of 
defective merchandise. Many retailers 
complain about mechanical merchan- 
dise. Appliance dealers often are vo- 
ciferous on this point. A big discounter 
says terselv, ““The situation has never 
been worse.” 
e Telltale Notes—There’s a lot of 
compulsory reading between the lines 
Retailers argue things are better and 
in the same breath that the consumer 
has plenty of valid gripes. Despite De- 
troit Edison Co.’s cheerful statistics 
that show complaints have risen less 
than sales, it concedes there is “more 
commotion” about appliances. Maybe 
consumers complain less often, a Phila- 
delphian observes, but when thev do 
complain, they are madder than ever 

Telltale notes creep in. “Complaints 
ire off so much,” says one retailer, “that 
I cut down my complaints department 
from six to five.”” He adds, ‘““We han- 
dle more complaints on the store floor.” 
A swank specialty shop says its show- 
ing is much better. It has had a big 
campaign on to prevent substandard 
merchandise from getting into the store 





Consumers don’t complain, others say, 
because we have such liberal return 
policies. 

But even those who find no signs of 
deterioration are quick to offer explana- 
tions for the nonexistent situation: a 
letdown in factory inspection, over- 
selling, pricing chaos, to cite only a 
few. 

A few lone voices have dared to come 
out and say something is wrong. Clin- 
ton H. Harris, president of Argus 
Cameras Div. of Sylvania Electric Prod 
ucts, carly this year put increased in- 
cidence of defective merchandise at the 
head of the list of retail problems. J. EF. 
Adams, executive vice-president, White 
Motor Co., speaking before the Society 
of Automotive Engineers on foreign 
competition earlier this year, began 
with a tale of woe: 

“IT just bought my wife a new car, 
and when I slammed the door the 
handle came off in my hand... . This 
was followed in rapid succession by a 
leaky radiator core . . . failure of the 
power steering unit. When I returned 
home from the last car repair, I dis- 
covered that our clothes dryer, for which 
we had just paid $50 in repair bills, had 
failed again.” He concluded, “I sup- 
pose vou wonder what this all has to do 
with foreign competition. . . . The truth 
of the matter is that it has evervthing 
to do with it.” 
¢ Other Culprits—It’s true that defee- 
tive merchandise is by no means the 
only villain. The big jump in gripes 
shows up in the realm of merchandising 
and distributive practices: phony pric 
ing, misleading ads, faulty service, slow 
delivery, unfulfilled guarantees. The 
TV scandals last fall brought a sharp 
rise in advertising complaints, Pitts- 
burgh’s Better Business Bureau has re- 
ported. By now, charges a close follower 
of consumer behavior, the consumer is 
beginning to feel there are no ethics 
in the market place. Hard-headed busi- 
nessmen are suggesting that a complete 
moral letdown has hit everv one, from 
management to consumer 


ll. Pressures Everywhere 


Kew would go that far. But many 
feel the time for action has come. “In- 
dustry has done a better job than it 
gets credit for,” says GE’s Eugene A 
Anthony, consultant, product services, 
“but economic pressures have brought 
a turning point in management's atti- 
tude.”” One focus of that new attitude 
is the product itself. 

What are the pressures? 

The huge product flow is an easy 
one. Anthony sums up the problem 
neatly. “In the "30s, if every appliance 
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broke down once a year, a typical con- 
sumer would put in one service call a 
year. Today, if each appliance broke 
down once a year, the same consumer 
would put in a service call every four 
weeks.” 

Complexity of product gets top bill- 
ing from all hands 

An automatic washing machine has 
800 parts, American Home Laundry 
Manufacturers’ Assn. points out. “We 
moved from the plain old electric iron 
to the thermostatic control, to the snag 
proof cord, to the steam iron,” says 
Anthony. Every addition poses its own 
little problems, multiplies the proba- 
bility of failure. Those new little prob- 
lems helped boost the service load in 
ippliances 70% between 1946 and 
1956, he estimates 

Every alteration—from a new gim- 
mick to an annual model change- 
opened the door to new bugs. Compe- 
tition brought not only more changes, 
but faster changes, savs Argus’ Harris 
So the bugs prospered 

Textiles tell a similar story. The 
postwar miracle fibers, rushed to the 
market, often with little understanding 
of their limitations, ushered in a time 
of troubles for that industry. For vears, 
the big synthetics producers have wor- 
ried at this problem, hope the new 
tandards will ease it. Retailers are en- 
thusiastic. The question: Will manu- 
facturers heed a voluntary code? 
¢ Postwar Reaction—In the early post- 
war years, retailers could sell anything. 
Manufacturers relaxed. Nobody was 
held accountable, and nobody cared 
much 

Then the ground began to 
mushy. The wonderful new features 
the serviceman new _ headaches 
F very new product demanded a new set 
of skills. Repairs took longer. Inven- 
tories of parts had to be much bigger 
Hourly labor rates rose. Designers aim- 
ing at good looks and new features 
forgot servicing problems. By now, 
comments an appliance retailer, you 
need an engineer. Total service costs 
shot up 300% in 10 years, GE esti- 
mates. Several manufacturers say things 
have reached the point where they must 
design for the capability of the average 
serviceman. 

Any talk of obsolescence brings up 
the charge that industry deliberately set 
out to design a short life span into its 
product. No manufacturer will admit 
this. In the face of rising competition, 
shooting for inferior product just 
wouldn’t make sense, they insist. In 
the case of some older appliances, such 
is_refrigerators, features have 
shortened the life span, Anthony thinks. 
But newer types of appliances are last- 
ing longer than manufacturers expected 

ind longer than consumers want them, 
producers claim. 
¢ Pride in Product—Labor is often the 


get 


Ave 


new 
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scapegoat, particularly for retailers. The 
assembly line killed pride in craftsman- 
ship, they fear. The unions give 
workers such security they don’t have 
to worry about the caliber of their job. 

Manufacturers tend to underplay this 
as a factor in quality. “Given the nght 
tools and training,” brags Imperial plant 
manager G. T. Poirier, “there are none 
better than American workers.”” When 
GE’s Housewares Div. brought out a 
new hair dryer last year, says quality 
executive William Ryckman, the work- 
ers’ pride was reflected in the job they 
did. 

Unions have their own answers to 
charges of sloppy work. “Why should 
we bother when productivity 1s the only 
thing management watches?” they ask. 
Or they say, “How can you do a good 
job under speedup schedules?” Says 
Tom A. Finch, executive vice-president 
of Thomasville Chair Co., “The prob- 
lem every manufacturer faces is to in- 
still in his employees a sense of pride 
in product.” 

One industry—the garment trade— 
admits to a serious labor shortage. Im- 
migration restrictions checked the flow 
of skilled craftsmen, points out Her 
bert Rosner, president of Robert Hall, 
cash-and-carry apparel chain. And it 
takes time to train raw hands. 

Again and again, retailers call manu 
facturers to account for overselling. 
“Tf only the ads didn’t lead consumers 
to expect miracles, our troubles would 
subside,” thev sav. A few admit that 
their own salesmen may be a mite too 
persuasive, too. 


lll. Educated Customers 


Meanwhile, far from the production 
line, the consumer has been changing 

On many counts, the housewife has 
grown far savvier in the years 
World War II. A furniture salesman 
in a big department store recently was 
confounded when a customer asked 
“Is that an 1]-tie of a 14-tic spring?” 

\ sharper shopper—with more mone 
to back up her demands—works two 
ways. On the one hand, she shops till 
she finds just what she wants. This helps 
cut down her complaints. 

On the other hand, while a leading 
furniture manufacturer feels the cus- 
tomer’s capacity to find fault is the best 
thing that has happened to his indus- 
try, others think consumers are little 
short of ornery. Women think they are 
entitled to trouble-free performance, no 
matter how complicated the gadget 
Or thes pick on minor flaws: scratches 
that don’t show, timers that don’t work 
but that can easily be adjusted. They 
don’t want adjustment. They want their 
monev back. 

On one count, consumers rate a 
black eve hands down. Women don’t 
read the directions. “We hire experts 


since 


to spell out how to wash a garment, 
how to work a washing machine,” man- 
ufacturers mourn. She drops the di- 
rections in the waste basket. Water 
temperatures for fabrics are blithely ig- 
nored. Then the housewife complains 

Some have another charge against 
her. “She measures the $10 carpet of 
today against the $10 carpet of 30 years 
ago, then wonders why it’s not as good,” 


a big retailer says. She just hasn't 


learned that quality costs 











With more 


wider to trou 





¢ Seeds of Doubt—At this juncture, 
the discount house gets some chilly 
looks. It taught her to pay less, and 
often sold her substandard merchan- 
dise in the bargain, some retailers 
charge. The discounter answers, “Not 
it all. We taught her we could sell 
the same quality at a lower price.” 
But there’s a feeling that inflated 


prices, combined with crazy markdowns, 
have onsumers pur- 
chases more warily 

Further, it’s no cinch to sell quality 
in furniture appliances The 
soundness of the core is not apparent 
to the ordinary consumer eve. Women’s 
ideas of quality don’t always jibe with 


made < thei 
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those of the engineers, GE’s Anthony 
reports. She wants the best, and this, 
to her, means the most 


expensive 
What she forgets is that she is paving 
Nat- 


she 


for everv tricky 
urally, if the 
feels gypped 


¢ Utopia for Industry—Docs the con- 


labor-saving extra 


feature goes wrong, 


sumer really want all the trimmings? 
Absolutelv, most manufacturers  sa\ 
They lay the pressure for all the extras, 
the conveniences that go out of whack, 
straight at the consumer's door. T'ur- 
ther, she likes change for change’s sake 


(or has been brainwashed into wanting 
it, a few maver Unlike het 
mother, she doesn’t want a_ piece of 
furniture or an appliance to last a 


icks hold 


lifetime So whv design for a life- 
time? 
Industrv generally wouldn’t have it 


anv other wav God bless her rotten, 
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All medium-guantity reproduction work 
at the Anaconda Company gets piped to an Ozamatic 


Like many other progressive American corporations, THE ANACONDA COMPANY's New 
York headquarters office uses an OZALID Direct Copy System to obtain specific bene- 
fits in terms of costs and efficiency. An OZALID Direct Copy System means copies in 
seconds at less than one cent each. OZAL/ID’s user advantages cover every possible 
phase of reproduction from routine letters to engineering applications. Why not do as 
ANACONDA has done... check an Ozamatic direct copy machine. Just call your 
local OZALID representative today for details. OZALID, Johnson 

City, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. OZAALID 


San Antonio has the things that the electronics 
industry demands for profitable operation. 

Here you will find a working and living climate conducive to 
success with cooperative happy workers enjoying more recreation 
with more daylight hours and more sunny months. Thousands are 
now working in electronics or in industries that utilize similar 
traits of manual dexterity. 


Get the Facts! 


gre 
Electronics can’ Profitably Operate 
in San Antonio 


Bankers and business men are ready to work with you 
— to create the things you might need if they do not already 
exist — to come up with a package that will fit your needs. 

The Southwest Research Institute, one of the largest 
independent research organizations in the nation can assist 
you in development. Extensive research is also conducted 
here at Kelly AFB and the new Aero Space Medical Center. 


In San Antonio, there are more profits and fun, 
under the sun. Write for fact book today. 


Tell us your needs. 










Your inquiry will be 
treated in confidence. 


160 Navarro — P.O. Box 1628 © CA 7-8181 — San Antonio, Texas 

















From this 
“idea book”’ 





How to 
be one of 
the lucky 7% 
when fire strikes 


Statistics reveal that 93% of fire’s vic- 
tims were seriously handicapped be- 
cause fire destroyed records in their 
steel files and desks. This and how 
the lucky 7% escaped are two of the 
many facts in the new 248-page 
Shaw-Walker Office Guide. 

It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5000 items—Clutter-Proof 
desks; Correct Seating chairs; Filing 
cabinets in 347 styles and models; 


Simplified filing systems; Fireproof 
record keeping equipment; Automa- 
tion accessories. A gold mine of ideas. 


FREE to office and purchasing executives! 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 40, MICHIGAN 
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] a wf 7? 7 ler mT 
spoiled fh one retailer comments. 
“She want th news vhether it 
makes sense or not.” 


IV. A New Day 


Squeezed between rising costs, chang- 
ing market demands, and the ceiling a 
mass market imposes on prices, indus- 
trv slowlv began to wake to the cost 

“Our warranty costs for extra equip- 
ment items exceed warranty expendi 
tures for all other parts of the cars,” 
P. B. Hopkins, Chrvsler’s director of 
service development and training, told 
a recent conference of the American 
Society for Quality Control. American 


Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Assn 
reckons that out of everv dollar spent 
on quality control, failure costs devour 
about 62¢. Pure prevention gets only 
4¢. Cost analvsis, savs H. B. Miller, 
vice-president of GE’s manufacturing 
services, suggested we were spending 


our quality dollars the wrong way 
lailures cost the retailer, too. ‘The 
cost of handling a customer return can 


tun high in comparison to the valu 


of the item. So a big retailer such as 
Montgomery Ward spends millions to 
stop irregular merchandise before it ever 
ects to th ustomer. In the first 11 
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They’re traveling by coach! 


Coach travel today offers you new comfort, new privacy, 
new convenience, in the unique coach sleepers origi- 
nated by Budd. You get a single or double room of your 
own—with your own luggage space, your own personal 
facilities, and a full-size bed you can pull down or fold 
away whenever you want. Lock the door behind you, 
and complete privacy is yours. All this at regular coach 
rates plus a small occupancy charge! 

Ask about “‘Slumbercoach”’ or “‘Sleepercoach”’ service 
on the Baltimore & Ohio, The Chicago, Burlington & 


Mainstreams of Budd's diversified interests: Railway, 
Automotive, Nucleonics, SpaceAtomics, Electronics, 


Airframes, Missiles, Metals Testing and Plastics. 


Quincy, The Northern Pacific, New York Central, and 
Missouri Pacific. It’s available west from Chicago to 
Seattle . . . east from St. Louis and Chicago to Atlantic 
Coast points...and south from St. Louis to Texas. 

This is just one example of the business-building con- 
tributions made to the railroad industry by Budd, 
pioneer in stainless steel railway cars. And the railroads 
are but one area in which Budd is actively engaged in 
research, testing and fabrication of metals. The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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OFFICES AND PLANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














SHIPPING 
MATERIAL TS 
AND LABOR 






> BETTER PACK 
999 


ELECTRIC 
Gummed - Tape 
Sealer 


Feather-touch key feed! 5 operations in 1 second 
-electrically'! Fastest sealer! Money saver! Litera- 
ture or Proof-Demonstration without obligation. 


Eel 1A, 257 Canal St 
ackages /WE. Shelton, Conn 





ave] Caré-free! 





Lose your worries, not your cash. 
When traveling at home or abroad, carry 


REPUBLIC 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Issued by 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK of DALLAS 


Capital & Surplus $102.000,000: w Largest intheSouth w Member F01C 


Talk About 


PAPERWORK 
SOLUTIONS ! 


(BRUNING ) 
YOUR BRUNING MAN 











intin — 
a Understanding 


PUT and CALL Options 
by Herbert Filer +1 authority on the subject. 
$3.00 at your bookseller, or 
CROWN PUBLISHERS, Dept. A-10 





419 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Let TP&L Industrial Con- 
sultants Brief you on Plant 
Sites in the Bright Spot of 
Texas. 
Write, wire or phone 
4. D. Eppright 
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TEXAS POWER €LIGHT CO. vattas 
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months of its last fiscal year, it tested 
11,564 items, rejected 4,570. 

e New Thinking— In top of costs 
came the imports. Detroit’s market 
researchers told their bosses that those 
crazy people who were snapping up im 
ported cars weren’t just after economy 
and small size. They thought they were 
getting quality, too. Many retailers 
agree that this belief has helped swell 
the flow of imported goods 

Detroit now concedes that in past 
vears there were certain “‘relaxations of 
standards.” But it’s conceding nothing 
on the 1960 models. They are so sure 
these are the most reliable, longest last 
ing, and best built cars this country has 
ever produced—without publicizing the 
fact—thev have extended the warranty 
period. It now extends to 12 months or 
12,000 miles, against the former 90 davs 
or 4.000 miles. 

All the car makers recognize that 
quality can begin in the stvling studio. 
lord found that rust on certain areas of 
bumpers could be eliminated only by re- 
stvling the contours to assure good 
plating, to cite one instance 

Last summer Ford issued an_ ulti- 
matum to suppliers: Suppliers -not only 
had to meet specifications, they also 
had to inspect and guarantee their 
shipments. 

Chrysler keeps track of vendor errors 
on clectronic computers, gives them 
three strikes 30 davs apart before thev’re 
out 

Vhe old and expensive inspection sys- 
tem is giving way to the quality audit 
“Inspectors at various points along the 
line were just police,” explains the head 
of Oldsmobile’s quality control section 
“Now thev go back and try to run down 
the cause for errors.” Chrvsler meas 
ures Cars on a demerit system. On the 
finished car check, 35 demerits is now 
the limit. 


“Two or three vears ago, a 
score of 75 was considered a pretty 


good car,” Imperial reports 


GM is drawing upon the experiencc 


of its space age supplying divisions—AC 
and Allison—to develop an_ entirels 
new concept for the automobile: svs 
tems reliability and reliability control 


In effect, it will attempt to determine at 
all stages the mathematical probabilitics 
of durability and function for every part 
of an automobile. It will replace deci 
sions depending on human judgment, 
GM_ hopes. 

¢ Organized Start—Go into 
pliance plant today and you'll find an 
ncredible amount of testing, buffeting, 
id engineering. Quality engineers sit 
in on the early planning of new prod 
ucts to insure performance and case of 
Others are developing equip 
ment to measure pc rformance more pre 
than any human. tester 
Whiurlpool’s new quality task force goes 
far bevond plant control. Its five 


deal with (1) mercl 


inv big ap- 


servicing 


cisely Can 
com 


mittee 1andise de 


velopment 2 manufacturing and »ip- 


ping—transportation damages are sore 
points in many lines; (3) distributors 
and_ dealers; (4) service; and (5) mo- 


tivation 
Argus has concluded that it “will not 


be panicked into bringing out a new 


product too soon just to lick the compe- 
tition.” 
have pared complaints to a hait 


Kroehler says its fabric controls 
SvVn- 





thetic fiber makers are campaigning to 
get garment manufacturers to us¢ nylon 
thread with nylon fabric to prevent 
puckering and pulling—a common com- 
plaint . 


No one feels the job is more than 
begun. There will alwavs be lemons 
Further, as the leaders plug at the ques- 


tion, imitators rush in to fill the pric 
void just beneath 

e Everybody's 
create new pl 


into 


Job—Som 
Gl 


CONnSUMECT § CTVICC 


solutions 
oblems probings 
wants have 
from 
Gi 


responsibility 


storm\ 
dealers. But some 
feel that morc 
will have to wind up on the manufac 
turer's shoulders 

That’s only part of the answer. “W< 


raised protests ippliancc 
top 


SCTVICE 


personnel 


are convinced,’ GE says, “‘that we can 
ifford to g the kind of service th 
consumer wants only by improving the 
quality of the product 

(he brightest hope, perhaps, is that 
qualitv ranks high on top management 
iwenda today. A few vears ago, savs an 
ippliance maker, quality problems 
rarely got back to top executive 


lor Detroit’s executives, it has be- 
come a highly personal matt 

One dav last February, Ford’s John 
Dykstra (vice-president, manufacturing) 
killed time while his wife was shopping 
by studving rusting brightwork on cars 
in the parking lot. H hocked 

| Wm right to the fice, got 1 
bunch f the boy togeth« ind sent 
them ut ther " i relates I told 
them, ‘When vou find a with cor- 
rosion on it, whether it 1 kord « ! 
Cadillac, buy that part from the owner.’ 
\s a result, we raised the specs on out 
brightwork so that the quality now 
the highe t in the hist f th Ford 
Motor ¢ END 
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SERVICE—WITH 2-WAY RADIO! 
Wi 
Can ‘ 
the Customers stay sold when you give them service above and be- 
th yond what they expect. With 2-way radio on the job you 
we can often have your trucks dispatched while your customer is 
- a still on the phone! It not only saves your customer's time, but 
ae enables your drivers to make more calls per day. Today's new 
hak FCC regulations bring the benefits of 2-way radio to virtually 
every business owner .. . and new RCA 2-Way Radio equipment 
he is today’s best buy in mobile communications. Only RCA will 
assume one source responsibility for your 2-way radio system— 
ohn from engineering and manufacturing to installation and servic- 
ing) ing. Your choice of lease ar purchase plans. Why not write for 
ping information about RCA 2-Way Radio for your business? 
cars RCA Communications Division, Dept. GC-26, Building 15-1, 
| Camden, N. J. 
ta 3 
sent 
told 
“| RCA 2-WAY RADIO 
( 1 bil 
ner.’ 


now 

& ‘a ; , . 
Ford RA The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
Tmk(s) 4 
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oca-ColaSpursTrend 


o Canned Soft Drinks 


In its 60 vears of evolution, the Coca 


Cola bottle has become one of the 
best-known product packages in the 
Chis summer, though, Coke will 
be available to thirsty consumers in a 
rival container—the can (pictures) 

\ few other makers of soft drinks, 
including Pepsi-Cola Co., have already 
started marketing their beverages in 
cans. But since Coca-Cola Co. is the 
giant of the industry, its decision to put 
Coke into cans gives a big push to the 
trend 

The industry is not without misgiv 
ings about canning its beverages. Dif- 
ferences still exist about the wisdom of 
the move—and about the potential mar- 
ket that awaits. Perhaps the greatest 
enthusiasm is among the manufacturers 
of cans and the steel companies that 
supply them with tin plate. For them, 
soft drinks are one of the few big re- 
maining unexploited markets, and, at 
optimistic, they envision 
$300-million 


world 


the most 
idded annual sales of 


within five vears 


|. On the Market 


Coca-Cola’s attitude toward the 
trend is summed up this way by C. W. 
Hodgson, vice-president who supervises 
the can program: “We're moving rather 
cautiously into this thing, but the move- 
ment is constantly in the direction of 
broadening distribution of cans.”’ 

For the past nine months, Coca-Cola 
has been test-marketing canned Coke 
in five cities along the Eastern Seaboard 
ind West Coast. The canned beverage 
has come from two bottling plants that 
ire wholly owned subsidiaries of Coca 
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Cola and that have their own canning 
facilities. Now the company has con- 
tracted with an independent Los An 
geles canner to supply canned Coke to 
all its bottlers in Southern California 

In addition, for the first time, one of 
Coca-Cola’s independent franchised 
bottlers—among the largest in the East, 
in Norfolk, Va. 
ning operations. 
¢ Pepsi Cans, Too—Others in the soft 
drink industry are already dispensing 
their products in cans. Four Pepsi-Cola 
bottlers have their own canning facili 


has set up its own can 


ties, and Pepsi is canned by independ 
ents in five other areas of the country 
ind then distributed by local bottlers. 

Roval Crown Cola Co. claims that it 
sells more canned soft drinks than any 
one else at present. Its Roval Crown 
Cola and other drinks are currenth 
canned in eight plants, some of them 
contract operations, and the company is 
opening two new canning plants this 
vear. It has been doing canning sinc« 
1954 

Canada Dry Corp 
tional advertising campaign for the 
canned versions of its soft drinks, which 
ire available now. Seven-Up is also of- 
fering its drinks in cans 


is Starting 


Na 


ll. Can Makers’ Dreams 


The coming of canned soft drinks 
inspires dreams of future profits in the 
can industrv, which thinks the canned 
beverages might capture as much as 
25% of the total market—compared 
with today’s 2.3%. After all, can manu 
facturers sav, the beer cat 
nowhere and in a few short vears 


ime from 


snared 


THROUGH the vears since 1900, 


Coke bottle has changed, but pres 


ent shape has been used since 1920. 


NEW CONTAINER resembles any 
other can, but 


Coca-Cola 


sports traditional 


signature. 





of beer sales 


i chunk 


1 major share hey don’t 
expect as big of the soft drink 
market, but soft drink bottlers use about 
twice as many containers as the brewers 
Besides, soft drink consumption has 
been increasing much more quickly than 
beer drinking 
Carbonated beverages first began ap 
pearing in cans in 1953, 
drinks were 


capped can ¢ 


when some 


marketed in a cone-shaped 
lesigned to make use of ex 
isting bottling equipment. But a poor 
lining and leakage resulted in consider- 


able spoilage and prejudiced many cus 


tomers against cans l'odav’s cans, 
which resemble a beer can, provide the 
same quality product as the familiar 
bottles, the soft drink companies say 
Can companies and steelmakers are 
both offering plentv of marketing sup 


5 | 
port for the trend to cans. The two big 

American Can Cr ind 
Continental Can Co., will help pay for 
idvertising of soft drinks in cans. U.S 


can maker 


Steel Corp. two years ago launched an 
idvertising drive on the theme that soft 
drinks belong in cans. Currently, Beth 
lehem Steel ¢ is promoting the same 
idea 


lll. Lingering Doubts 


Not evervone in the soft n 


enthusi 


dustry shares the can makers’ 
ism. Fundamentally, there are two 
SOUTCE f worry: the possible impact 
of cans on soft drink prices and on the 
traditional structure of the industri 

On prices, the trouble is that ins 
idd to th price of what has alway 
been a low-cost product. Pepsi figut 
that can st about 34¢ apie the 
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latest survey confirms 
preference for Hamilton's 
Award Watches 


There are good reasons why Hamilton Watches are 
chosen as Employee Awards by more companies than 
all other brands combined. A really fine watch is useful, 
personal and valuable. It has real meaning to employees 
whose achievement it recognizes. For employee Service, 
Safety and Sales Incentive Awards you can choose no 
finer watch than a Hamilton. Watch illustrated: PACER 
Electric, $110. Other Electric* Watch models $89.50 
to $300. on 





results of Send for your copy! 


stim “Results of Employee 


award a 
ouidins Award Survey 
v New report on employee award 


practices of business and industry. 
eee eae FS Eee Write Dept. B-53, Presentation 
Sales, Hamilton Watch Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


*Patented 


FSA N71 LT O/N 


+4 creator of the world’s first electric watch 


«rn 
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IFIP. 
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John Burrows, Plant Mgr., Ralston Purina, Davenport, Iowa, says: 


“,..Anchor Fence really 
solved our problems.” 


“Our plant area used to be what the legal Call your local Anchor office 

profession calls an ‘attractive nuisance.’ today for a talk with one of ;j- 
Children and dogs had access to the Anchor’s trained sales engi- ‘ 
grounds. And we had pilferage and traffic neers. Write for free catalogue 
tangles to cope with too. The installation to: ANCHOR FENCE, 6524 East- 
of Anchor Fence really solved our problems. ern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. a 
Traffic now flows more smoothly, employee 


cars are protected, and of course the safety 1 
of children is no longer a headache. The 
Anchor men made numerous trips to the 


sure the job was tailor- e 
plant to be sur the jo as tz mad ar comnuventnael 
to our needs. ‘ ° 











Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, Cal. * Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities 
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glass bottle runs around 7¢, but with 
returns it can be used over and ove 
Che Coke bottle, for example, averages 
36 trips between bottler and consumer 
in its life span 

With beer, the cost of the can repre- 
sents only about one-sixth of the retail 
price of the product; with soft drinks, 
bv contrast, the can itself can cost as 
much as the present retail price 
¢ Will the Consumer Pay?—In gen 
eral, the industry plans to pass the cost 
of the can on to the consumer—and it 
remains to be seen whether, in _ his 
eves, the added convenience of the can 
will justify the added expense 
¢ Bottlers and Canners—Tlhere is also 
some fear that cans will upset the tra- 
ditional relationships between the na- 
tional soft drink companies and thei 
franchised bottlers. Ordinarily, the na- 
tional company manufactures the syrup 
and supplies the advertising; the fran 
chised local outlet buys the syrup, adds 
carbonation, bottles the drink, and dis 
tributes it 

Coca-Cola, for one, thinks that only 
a few of its bottlers will be able to 
afford their own canning equipment 
cxpensive both to purchase and oper- 
ate. One solution—followed by Coca- 
Cola in Los Angeles, for instance—is 
to contract with an independent can 
ner who can do the work for a number 
of local bottlers—including, possibly, 
both Coke and Pepsi dealers 
e Possible Rub—There’s one worry in 
this sort of business for the contract 
canner. The more he builds up can- 
ning volume for soft drink companies, 
the more likely his customer is to sect 
up his own canning operations—and 
take all the business away 

At the same time, not all bottlers are 
interested in shifting into cans. “Some 
of our bottlers don’t want cans,” savs 
Hodgson, ‘and we have no intention of 
forcing anvbody to take them.” 


IV. The Fans of Cans 


Canned soft drinks mav b mntro 
versial within the industrv, but most 
retailers love them spc cially the food 
stores, which account for most sales of 
the canned beverages. Shelf spact is the 
most precious commodity in_ today’s 
supermarkets, and can in be shelved 
much mor isily than bottles. More 
cans will fit into th ic pace ind 
the retailers think, with better disp 
possibiliti B rf there no pi 
lem with breakage, deposits, or return 

And, despite its qualms, the industn 
thinks ther 1 market for soft drinks 
li Can I c l .] t inned ¢ K¢ 
to appeal t nsum hen com 
lence 1s mnportant—on an outing, f 
example. But he beli bottl vill 
stav dominant for man ther uses, 
including consumption at home becaus« 
of the economy fact After all,” he 
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Those wieners really sold themselves 
. . . they looked so juicy and fresh 
and good. And the Du Pont cello- 
phane package lets the lady see all 
that goodness. Result: a quick sale. 

Du Pont cellophane’s transpar- 
ency —a clean, clear, sparkling trans- 
parency — moves products faster than 
any other selling force. The reason 
is simple: shoppers like to see what 
they buy. 

This means that when you pack- 
age with Du Pont cellophane, you 





ie 


ia _ 





— P “ 


She's sol 


get more impulse sales, faster turn- 
over, bigger volume. The cost of the 
sale goes down—profits go up. 

No other packaging film gives you 
all these other big sales and produc- 
tion advantages: Du Pont cello- 
phane’s tailored protection . . . its 
colorful printability ...its high-speed 
machine efficiency . . . its versatility 
in package constructions. 

. . . 
PROVE TO YOURSELF that Du Pont 
cellophane can help you sell more... 





a! 


...and DuPont cellophane’s clear transparency 
made the sale more profitable 


increase your profit per sale. 

Aska DuPontrepresentativeto give 
you all the facts. Du Pont Company, 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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Better Things for Better living 


. through Chemistry 
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LET the MAN from the 
NORTHERN PLAINS 
help YOU with these... 


2>ORTANT SERVICES 


a \ 





Based upon your firm's requirements, special investigations 
\ will be conducted without obligation by Northern's develop- 
ment technicians to answer your location questions. A full 

Me scope of services is offered. 


1 PLANT SITE EVALUATIONS Everything from busi- 


, ness environment to site selection, tailored to meet your 
} needs. 

2 ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS Providing dependable 
information in problem areas such as manpower, re- 
sources, community appraisals and similar location 
considerations. 

3 MARKET STUDIES Competitive situations, consumer 
characteristics, together with projections of the market's 

1 i| future. 


Bell 4 FINANCING SOURCES An intimate knowledge about 
{ € } community financing groups, as well as private 
Fa -* wong La financial institutions in this area. 
5 SOURCES OF SUPPLY Through Northern's Facilities 
-_ Register, a unique electronic index of the area's 
production capabilities. 





To use these services and obtain current mailings, write 
Randall Klemme, Vice President, Northern Natural Gas 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
We Welcome the Opportunity to Serve You 
Confidentially... without Obligation 


Northern Natural Gas Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS 
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A.0. Smith ~ has the horses ! 


800 to 1 hp favorites 
for quiet operation, 
= low maintenance and 

a if long-life service . 
: From the case of the 
A. O. Smith Motor Man — a 
complete stable of integrals 
that include single-phase 
models (1-5 hp) or polyphase 
(1-800 hp). Also a team of 


T 1960, A. O. SMITH CORP, 


@seseeeoeceeeeee 


Through research gs better wa) 











: fractional-hp motors. All are sure 

ewe bets to give top performance 

° over the long, long haul. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS ° And there’s an A. O. Smith Motor 
AO Sj S.A Man near you — chomping at 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


198 Wa he fing 


the bit to give you 24-hour action 
on all parts and service orders. 





points out the hou Vite ) th \ 
iwav the bottle if she wanted to forgct 
ibout the deposit. The f th the 
bottle has reached a high re-us¢ 
ige shows she does not return them 
Pepsi predicts that cans will be big in 
sophistic ited =m tropolitan irecas, tor 
e Slow Start—Becausc f its doubt 
Coca-Col vent into cans g 
ually Lhe mnpany began putting 
Coke int ins about four vears ago f 
sale to th militarv overseas hen 
canned Cok went inte me stecl 
plants in G In ind ft 
stcamship compan ind airlinc Last 
Scptemb Coca-Cola launched its mar 
kcting§ test 1 TW Boston suburb 
Providen iN | id tw North« n 
California 

In nn [ Tr t 11 the Wi 
Hlodgs l rt n nade u 
is mu h 1( iT ft ik sale In 
that territ Coke is selling cans in 
six-pack take-honx irton Now the 
compan noving to widen stribu 
tion of th ins, though still without 
i hard sel \\ iot t ig to pe 
suade th nsum t bu InsS—Ww¢ 
letting nature take it ourse, IVS 
lLlodgson 
¢ Optimists—Some soft 
tives are n xcited bout in 
Roval Crown, for example, was th 
first nation mcern to mov ) 
oush nt domest marketing of 
cannce ft drinks, and it looks on it 
Can line iS an mportant ecgment of 
the busin In six vea its canned 
drinks hay ichieved roughly a 10 
share of its lum ind are growing 
the rat f 35 to 40 1 yea Lhe 
company cl t now sells 4 f all 
canned soft drinks in the U.S 

“Wi don't cleve in will replace 
bottles, but th vill becom ncrca 
ingly lMMportant 1\ Pre \\ II 
Glenn of R Crown. The yMpan 
first looked on cans as a wav to broaden 
its product line and give it noth 
crack at the shopper's dollar,” but now 
wouldn't be surprised if 10 vf th 
industri nt les was in in 
within fi 

Roval Crown expcricn¢ ndicates 
that pri hasn't been an obstacle Wi 
found that where convenience is con 
cerned, th pri doesn't matte Cor 
much,” reports W. EF. | ll, sale 
president. Uzzell thinks the entry of 
Coca-Cola and others into canned soft 
drinks will spur sales for evervone 

For the industry as a whole, perhaps 
the biggest worry is the problem of 
adapting to the new marketing situa 
tions during the period while the con 


sumer is deciding whether he wants to 
buv in cans. In the end, though, th 
companics will almost certainly follow 
the consumer's choice. As a Pepsi off 
cial points out: “We're in business to 
sell Pepsi. If the consumer wants it that 
wav, we'll put it in gourds END 
BUSINESS WEEK e May 21, 1960 
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THE TREND 





Time for the West to Close Ranks 


This has been a dramatic and fateful week in 
world affairs. When Nikita Khrushchev torpedoed 
the summit conference in Paris, he destroyed—for 
as far ahead as one can see—all hopes of a detente 
between East and West. Once again we are con- 
fronting the Soviet camp in an unabashed, almost 
naked power struggle. 

It probably will be some time before we fully 
understand the reasons for the sudden reversal in 
Khrushchev’s peaceful coexistence policy. It may 
have been planned from the start. Certainly, Wash- 
ington recognized even during the recent improve- 
ment in U.S.-Soviet relations that, from Moscow’s 
side, this might simply be a change of pace, one of 
the zigzags that have been a constant feature of 
Soviet policy since Lenin. The U-2 incident alone 
could not account for it, though the Khrushchev 
regime may well have been jarred seriously by this 
exposure of a military weakness that did not fit with 
its boasts of missile supremacy (page 25). 

Whatever the reasons for Khrushchev’s behavior 
in Paris, there can be no doubt that we are in for 
troubled times. In the days and weeks ahead, Berlin 
is likely to be the main, if not the only, storm center. 
There is no other interpretation to put on Khrush- 
chev’s decision to fly directly to East Berlin from 
the summit conference. 

In this situation, there will be little that we can 
do about U.S.-Soviet relations. The future now 
depends on how successful we are in achieving 
maximum unity in this nation and in the Western 
Alliance. This is a time when strong and resource- 
ful American leadership is vital to the free world. 
To make this leadership effective in the period 
ahead, the U.S. and its allies may well have to 
break new ground not only in military cooperation 
but in the coordination of their economic policies 
as well. Washington should turn its thoughts in 
this direction immediately so that we will be pre- 
pared to cope with any economic strains that now 
are imposed on the free world. 


Major Medical Plans 


In the two weeks since it was proposed, the 
Administration’s new plan of health insurance for 
the aged has set some sort of record for unpopu- 
larity. It has been hit by a heavy crossfire from the 
American Medical: Assn. on one side and the AFL- 
CIO on the other: Conservatives like Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.) and liberals like Sen. Pat Mc- 
Namara (D-Mich.) have taken potshots at it. And 
even the in-betweeners like Gov. Rockefeller of 
New York and Gov. Meyner of New Jersey have 
greeted it with harsh words. 

With left, right, and center all expressing distaste, 
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there isn’t much chance that “Medicare” will be 
seriously considered by Congress, let alone adopted. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the Administration has 
submitted the Medicare plan is extremely impor- 
tant: It means that bot. political parties have now 
acknowledged the need for a government program 
of health insurance for the aged, and that both 
parties have committed themselves to working out 
such a program. That’s why the astute Senate 
Majority J.eader, Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.), was 
one who held his fire. Johnson found it “encourag- 
ing” that the Administration had come through with 
a plan, reserved comment on its merits pending 
further study, observed: “But once a need is recog- 
nized, it is usually possible to find a solution.” 

How about the merits of the Administration’s 
solution? It does face up to the real problem—that 
the medical bills of the aged can be met only by 
spreading them to the rest of the community. The 
Administration would pay the bills by a complex 
system involving contributions from the aged, and 
heavy federal and state subsidies, either to pro- 
vide direct health insurance for those aged persons 
whose incomes are sufficiently low or to subsidize 
private insurance companies. 

This approach is fiscally hazardous, adminis- 
tratively clumsy, and unnecessarily costly. More- 
over, it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to get the states and private insurance 
companies involved. An approach along the lines 
of the existing Social Security system, in which costs 
of benefits are regularly met by the payroll contribu- 
tions of the future beneficiaries, would appear to be 
vastly superior to a federal-state subsidy approach. 

But the Administration’s plan does have a couple 
of real advantages over the Forand Bill, which is 
favored by many Democrats: 

¢ By providing for home care, prescribed 
drugs, and other “out-patient” services, Medicare 
avoids the dangers of ‘“hospitalitis’” (BW—Apr.16 
*59,p184) where the Forand Bill would, as Vice-Pres. 
Nixon puts it, “put a still heavier load on already 
overburdened hospitals . . . since its benefits are 
available only in institutions.” 

¢ Medicare would extend protection to many 
of the aged who are not presently covered by Social 
Security and whom the Forand Bill would not help. 

Some Democrats already recognize these weak- 
nesses of the Forand Bill and so should welcome 
the Administration’s initiative on both counts. 

Indeed, if leaders of both political parties are 
willing to renounce the effort to make political hay 
out of this vital issue at each other’s expense, there 
is no doubt that a sound and workable program of 
health insurance for the aged can be worked out. 
And, as we said before, the sooner the better. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS conducts 
large-scale studies of engine wear. A 
product of Shell Research helps dui 
ing the difficult break-in period. 
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